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CHAPTER I. 



THE SENIOB? FELLOW. 



The Rev. Josiah Frampton, B.D., was the 
Senior Fellow, of CJhester College, Oxford ; a 
position — ^in the opinion of the Rev. Josiah — 
equalled by few in this favoured land. The 
Prime Minister, indeed, might be considered as 
a trifle above him — perhaps also some of the 
chief Secretaries of State. Then there was the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a Duke or two ; but, barring such excep- 
tional cases, the Rev. Josiah opined that he 
stood almost at the top of the tree. As to 
University dignitaries, might not a Senior Fellow 
become Head of a House and Vice-Chancellor ? 
Nothing, therefore, in the University could be 
considered above him. Tutors, deans, and other 
small fry of that sort, who had to bother them- 
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2 THE SENIOR FELLOW. 

selves about undergraduates, ^and to work hard, 
and all that — -these were a long way beneath 
the tranquil serenity of a Senior Fellow. A 
Senior Fellow was not expected to work — no- 
body could be so unreasonable as to expect this 
of him. A Senior Fellow was not expected to 
take any part in the common everyday pursuits 
of professors, lecturers, &c. 

Dwelling apart in a sphere of his own, he 
moved gracefully through the turmoil and fuss 
of University life, like a stately argosy gliding 
along amidst meaner craft. Bowing gracefully 
to magnates of sufficient standing, shaking 
hands cwidescendingly with the rising lumi- 
naries of the day, looking pityingly at the 
proceedings of the raw and inexperienced un- 
dergraduate, saluting cordially some city poten- 
tate who knew and understood ►what a Senior 
Fellow was, he gave a grace, a solidity, and a 
repose to the academical body. 

We should be sorry to stigmatize the Rev. 
Josiah Frampton as a proud man, but he knew 
and understood his position. He was aware of 
the real intrinsic value of such a man as he was, 
let Radicals and Witlings, Brights and Libe- 
ration Societies, say what they pleased. 

There was, therefore, in the outward appear- 
ance of our Senior Fellow some slight irradiation 
from the placid contentment of mild superiority 
which was seated within. As he paced along 
slowly and with dignity on his morning walk — 
as he suffered the portly rotundity of his person 
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to glide easily down the High Street — ^he was 
conscious that he was exhibiting to (what ought 
to be) an admiring public, what a University 
dignitary should be. His look seemed to say — 
" Here you behold the result of a system which, 
though impugned and cavilled at by some shallow 
thinkers, is nevertheless capable of producing 
something far above the ordinary specimens of 
humanity. Here you see that happy union of 
the gentleman and the scholar — the man of the 
world and the recluse — which under other con- 
ditions might be striven after in vain. Beware, 
then, how you rashly intrude with sacrilegious 
hands into the sacred precincts of these nurseries 
of all that is good and great. Look, under- 
stand, and appreciate the excellenco of a Senior 
Fellow ! " 

And as our Senior Fellow could not be stig- 
matized, except by his most malicious enemies, 
as proud — so neither could he be justly re- 
proached with being stern. No; there beat 
beneath that expansive black waistcoat a heart 
filled to the full with benevolence and kindness. 
It is true, that when a freshman would enter 
his rooms somewhat unceremoniously — bearing, 
perhaps, some letter of introduction from " the 
Governor " — and would appear for the moment 
not sufficiently impressed with the greatness of 
the man in whose presence he found himself— 
taking a chair, perchance, in an ofF-hand way, 
without being invited, or volunteering some 
free and easy remark without being first spoken 
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to— then, indeed, the tone of the Senior Fellow's 
voice might assume somewhat of a dignified 
chilliness, and he might think it his duty to 
show to the aspiring youngster, the immeasurable 
interval between an unfledged undergraduate, 
just arrived at the seat of learning, and a man 
who was an undergraduate some five and thirty 
years ago. 

.But stem he was not, when, among his equals, 
in moments of familiar intercourse, over the 
second bottle of port, he discussed the politics 
of the day. Then his opinions were freely and 
unreservedly given, the light of his wisdom was 
ungrudgingly diffused ; then men of less standing, 
and less experience, had the opportunity of know- 
ing how miserably, hopelessly, and utterly devoid 
of the smallest particle of value, was everything, 
except the articles of the good old high and 
dry creed, endorsed by a long series of dons 
and bishops, and surrounded, as it were, with a 
halo of port wine. True, on these subjects he 
would sometimes become slightly dictatorial, 
and inclined to substitute vehemence and terse- 
ness of assertion for argument and the merits of 
the case. Yet, the familiar and patronizing way 
in which he would encourage and commend any 
junior fellow who showed a disposition to admire 
and agree with him, sufficed to show that in his 
breast there was no sternness or fierceness, but 
only the proper reprobation of the mischievous 
tendencies of the age ; the wise discrimination of 
one who had seen, observed, and meditated 
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much, and who knew well wherein the danger of 
his country lay. 

Neither proud nor stem, but only endowed 
with a proper self-respect, and a becoming critical 
faculty, the Rev. Josiah Frampton may be con- 
sidered as truly a great man. He was not, 
indeed, a very profound or deeply-learned scholar, 
but he had a sufficiency of the amenities and 
floM'ers of scholarship to be able to give an apt 
quotation from Horace, or even perchance a 
word of Greek from the venerated Aristotle. 
He was not, it is true, a great divine ; but he 
had duly composed and delivered on sundry 
occasions, a neat dozen of sermons, wherein the 
Christian virtues were treated of and recom- 
mended after the manner of the illustrious Blair ; 
and the superior excellence of virtue to vice, of 
truth to falsehood, of sobriety and temperance 
to riot and excess, was pointedly and forcibly 
argued out. 

A great man was the Eev. Josiah; and 
with profound and fitting awe was he contem- 
plated, as he moved slowly across the College 
Quad, by freshmen in their first term and the 
College scouts generally. Had he not been 
three times Bursar, and was he not great in the 
intricacies of corn-rents, beneficial leases, and 
the complications of College accounts ? Might 
he not be seen, too, talking familiarly, and even 
joking, with no less a potentate than the Master 
of the College himself? 

Yet — it is with the profoundest concern we 
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have to Chronicle it — the Rev. Josiah was not 
universally treated with that respect which his 
character and position justified him in expecting. 
There were sundry young Fellows now admitted 
to the sacred precincts of the Common Room — 
mere boys, as the Senior Fellow called them — 
tiresome fellows, who had got first classes and 
that sort of thing — men who allowed themselves 
to talk freely and confidently about all matters, 
even such sacred things as time-honoured Uni- 
versity abuses. These junior Fellows did not 
treat their senior with becoming respect. They 
actually had the effrontery to argue with him — 
to call in question bis most cherished apothegms, 
to raise doubts and difficulties as to his dicta and 
rules. Yes, they had been known even to receive 
some of the fragments of wisdom, which he 
was good enough to scatter, with derision and 
ridicule. They were always inquiring whether 
things in College could not be done better, 
managed more economically, or in some way 
improved. 

The Senior Fellow's peace of mind was gone. 
Long had he sat on the throne of that Common 
Room, and had been accustomed to see obedient 
and humble juniors worship the wisdom of their 
ancestors, hallowed and recommended as it was 
by unexceptionable port. Now these upstart 
juniors seemed to think (to hear them talk) 
that our ancestors bad no wisdom at all. 
Positively, some of them had taken to drinking 
sherry instead of port. In fact, one man had 
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once been heard proposing that the Common 
Room should lay in a stock of claret. 

After that the Senior Fellow's feelings would 
not allow him for some time to return to their 
society. It was dull work, however, drinking 
his port in his own room. His dinner-party- 
giving friends had sadly fallen off of late years — 
only some three or four remained. Sheer ennui 
drove him back again to the Common Boom and 
the company of the irreverent juniors — only, 
alas! to have his feelings still more rudely 
shocked, by hearing a man in Chester College 
Common Room, actually standing up and boldly 
arguing for the admission of Dissenters into the 
University. Upon this the Senior Fellow was 
obliged to take a short tour for the benefit of 
his health, and could not return to College again 
till the long vacation, when he was pretty sure 
to have it all his own way. 

Deep, dark, and doleful were the thoughts 
which brooded in the mind of the Rev. Josiah 
Frampton during his solitary long vacation so- 
journ within the walls of Chester College. He 
felt he really could not stand being pushed aside 
in this way — treated so unceremoniously by mere 
boys — and altogether, as he was justly conscious, 
shamefully undervalued. No; he must make 
some change, he must quit College; it really 
was not worth living in now. The reverence 
for age, station, dignity, and Senior Fellows, 
seemed to have departed. A new and ruder 
school, full of German neologism, utilitarianism. 
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and free-and-easjism, had usurped the phice of 
the slow, tranquil, and polished amenities of the 
society he had so long adorned. Gro he must 
and would — and then, perhaps, they would learn 
to Talue what they had lost. He had not, 
indeed, intended to leaTe the UniTersity. It 
had been his fond hope to go on adorning and 
beautifying it by the serene wisdom and dignity 
of his presence, until he either passed into a 
Head of a House, or was gathered to the de- 
parted College worthies who reposed beneath 
the cloister. 

Several good livings had been passed by the 
Senior Fellow, from his sheer love and devotion 
to academical life; and in the calculations of 
the juniors, as to chances of preferment, he was 
considered as safe not to take anything. 

However, now things were altered. The 
University, no longer worthy of him, must be 
content to be shorn and bereaved. Chester 
College must know that such a man is not to be 
trifled with. The next decent CoUege living 
that fell vacant he was determined to take. 
Marvellous coincidence! Strange combination 
of circumstances! On the very day that the 
Senior Fellow came to this magnanimous resolve, 
after a long walk round Christ Church meadow, 
he found, on returning to his rooms, a letter 
awaiting him from the Head of the College, 
v^ho was by the sea-side ; telling him that the 
Living of Flowermead, in Wessex, value £800 
a year, was vacant by the death of the late 
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incumbent, and giving him his option of taking 
it — ** which," the Master added, " I suppose is 
merely a formality, as you have refused so 
many before." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



FLOWERMEAD. 



Flowermead ! Yes, it's a very pretty name — 
very suggestive of green fields, full of cowslips, 
and violets, and what not — of bright, sparkling 
streams, fine branching oaks and elms — pretty 
thatched cottages covered with roses and honey- 
suckles — ^gay wall-flowers and peonies in the 
gardens, &c. 

Very suggestive of all this ! but the reality 
was not exactly what might have been inferred 
from the name. Flowermead was a long 
straggling village, more like a little town gone 
to seed, than a healthy country village. There 
was scarcely a garden in it, and not more than 
half-a-dozen very mean-looking trees. There 
were three smartish-looking public houses, two 
ugly staring chapels, six indifferent shops, a 
pinfold in good order, a pair of stocks out of 
repair, and, lastly, a church of an extraordinary 
style of architecture. 

This venerable specimen of ecclesiastical 
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building appeared to have suffered at some 
time or other the sad accident of having broken 
its back. The roof of the main body of the 
church was low and sunken, whereas the chancel 
upheld itself at its pristine pitch — a combination 
which had the very oddest possible effect to the 
eye. We are afraid that more than one irre- 
verent passer-by had made the very same obser- 
vation which we have just chronicled, as to the 
church having broken its back — consequently, 
we lay no claim whatever to originality in the 
remark. 

Not far from the aforesaid broken-backed 
church, a long, low thatched house represented 
the Parsonage. This was now let to a farmer, 
as the Rev. Jacob Grinder, the late incumbent, 
had not resided on his living for the last five- 
and-thirty years ; and the Rev. Zachary Hack- 
man, the curate, lived at Marchton, a town about 
ten miles from Flowermead. The Rev. Jacob 
Grinder had suffered from ill health; he was 
weak in the lungs, and the air of Flowermead, 
perched as it was on a high hill, and overlooking 
the marshes of Wessex, was too cold and raw 
for his constitution. Poor man! he always 
found himself much better at Brighton, or 
Hastings, or in London, or Paris — in fact, any- 
where better than at Flowermead ; and as he 
had succeeded in convincing the bishop that it 
was utterly impossible he could reside on his 
cure, he was allowed to be non-resident. 

Mr. Grinder had at last succumbed, at the 
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ai;c of cif^hty, to the weakness of his constitution 
and the <ielicac*y of hi8 lungs, and the Flower- 
nicadians were (not very impatiently) looking out 
for a new rector. Not very impatiently, we 
say — for, in fact, scarce any one of the present 
inhabitants knew much what kind of an animal 
a rector was, or had any other notion of him 
save as a sort of legalized tax-gatherer, who 
was represented by his deputy. The only parson 
they were cognisant of, the Rev. Zachary Hack- 
man, having two other parishes to attend to 
besides Flowermead, could not be expected, of 
course, to give them much of the light of his 
countenance. And if he had done so, the light 
of his countenance was not very resplendent. 
He was principally famous for the pace at which 
he could get tli rough the service; and bets used 
frequently to be laid at the alehouse opposite 
the church, as to the length of time which would 
elapse between the bell ceasing, as the service 
began, and the reappearing of the six old women 
anil three old men, who generally, on fine days, 
formed the congregation. Flowermead was not 
particularly happy in its pastor. 

Neither did the other members of the com- 
munity much redeem its character. The village 
indeed boasted a squire — a small one — who lived 
at that new brick house at the bottom of the 
hill, as you come from Marchton — Mead Hall, 
as it is called. But the squire was no great 
things. He owned a property in land, in and 
about Flowermead, of something under ^1,000 
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a year ; but it was generally supposed that it 
was very much dipped — at least mischievous 
tongues wagged to the effect that Mr. Carvell, 
in spite of his acres, had not a penny to bless 
himself with. He was a sporting man, was Mr. 
Carvell ; rode well to hounds, and could let a 
green hand in for a horse as well as most men. 
He was a betting man, too ; but most of those 
who knew him were rather shy of betting with 
him, since he had been twice posted at '^ the 
Comer." 

It was said that he had killed his wife — 
breaking her heart by a long series of petty ill- 
treatment — but then people in Flowermead were 
certainly given to scandal. At any rate, what- 
ever had been the fate of poor Mrs. Carvell, she 
had three dashing representatives in the Misses 
Kate, Fanny, and Emily Carvell; who had 
perhaps worked harder for a good settlement 
than most young ladies of their age in Wessex, 
and were, nevertheless, as yet — we speak it 
with sorrow — unprovided for. This was a great 
source of annoyance to themselves, and not less 
so to their kind papa, who every now and then 
swore at them for not having got themselves off 
his hands, and solemnly protested he would pay 
no more milliners' bills, as it was evident that it 
was all a useless investment. 

But how was it, we may ask, that neither of 
this fair trio, who went to all the balls, hunted, 
attended archery meetings, &c., who wore the 
most piquant hats, the most fascinating Zouave 
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jackets, the most extensive crinoline, of any 
young ladies in the county; how was it that 
none of the three, all of whom had some time 
since emerged from their teens, had as yet 
caught a husband? We will tell you — at least 
we will whisper it, for we almost fear to speak 
it aloud — they had red hair. Yes, disguise it 
as they pleased, pomatum it, oil it, twist it, do 
what they would with it, the hair was red — 
carrots— decided carrots. 

This peculiar tinge is certainly not, in ordi- 
nary cases, productive of admirers ; neither do 
we imagine that the young gentlemen of Wessex, 
if indeed they were kept aloof by the roseate 
locks, as we fear they were, had any great or 
irreparable loss in the barrier thus raised be- 
tween them and the Miss Carvells — the fiery 
locks indicated but too surely no less fiery 
tempers. The charming innocents, who (if they 
met with a sentimental partner at a ball) could 
be so sweet, and lamb-like, and lisping, would 
often fall foul of one another, and of their father, 
and of the unhappy servants, and of any one or 
anything that displeased them, in a way which 
would have caused the aforesaid sentimental 
partner rather to open his eyes. 

Well, Flowermead was not particularly happy 
in the squire and his family. Then there were the 
farmers ! Some of them did not get drunk more 
than once a week — that is, on market-days, 
when of course they could not be expected to 
come home sober — but most of them were far 
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from observing such a strictness of temperance. 
The public houses flourished at Flowermead, 
and they were the only things that did. The 
labourers got drunk when they had any money 
to spend : the farmers set them the example. 
School there was none in this happy village: 
the children, ragged, unkempt, and unshod, 
running and yelling about the street, and 
generally pelting every passer-by they thought 
themselves safe in molesting, with stones or 
gravel. 

The general amusement for Sundays in Flower- 
mead was to turn out for a poaching expedition ; 
and this was often done by such strong bands, 
that the keepers would be afraid to interfere, 
and would see their hares and rabbits knocked 
over and carried off under their very eyes. The 
morning's poaching was generally followed by a 
good drunken row in the public house in the 
evening, and sometimes by a regular stand-up 
fight, with a ring and seconds. 

It may be wondered, perhaps, that the two 
large chapels, already mentioned, had not worked 
more improvement in this demoralised place. 
Somehow or other, however, although they oc- 
casionally produced great revivals, and high 
excitement, they did not seem to have much 
influence on the daily life of the people. No ; 
Flowermead was not a pattern place. In fact, 
with the villages round, it had got such a name, 
that no one would ever think of hiring a Flower- 
mead servant or labourer, or having anything 
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« 

whatever to do with that choice spot, if they 
could possibly avoid it. 

Now, if our Senior Fellow had been in his 
wonted calm and deliberate frame of mind when 
the offer of this living came to him, he would, if 
he had not refused it, at least have hesitated to 
accept it till he had made some inquiries, or 
perhaps gone down and inspected the place for 
himself; but, as it was, feeling himself an in- 
jured man — moved by the great wrongs he had 
endured to take some signal and special ven- 
genance on those who held him so cheap — 
stimulated by the strange and novel theories 
current in Oxford which disturbed his rest and 
marred his peace of mind, to quit once and for 
ever this degraded and demoralised University — 
he did not hesitate. By the very next post an 
answer went back to the master of Chester 
College, to signify, in good formal set terms, 
that the Rev. Josiah Frampton accepted the 
vacant living of Flowermead, in the county of 
Wessex. 
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CHAPTER. III. 

THE NEW RECTOR TAKES POSSESSION. 

The Rev. Josiah Frampton was much too big a 
man to manage his own affairs. As to all the 
details of getting possession of the Parsonage 
House — dilapidations, fixtures, &c. — of course 
he must employ a professional man to manage 
all such matters; so, having inquired of the 
College lawyer whether he could recommend an 
attorney at Marchton, and having had one Mr. 
Skinner duly recommended to him, he forthwith 
despatched an epistle to that gentleman, re- 
questing him to do all the needful in the 
matter. 

Accordingly, Farmer Hughes, who occupied 
the Parsonage House at Flowermead, received a 
very unceremonious notice forthwith to quit and 
deliver up,&c. ; and straightway, also, commenced 
a keen and furious contest between Mr. Skinner, 
on the part of the new incumbent, and Mr. 
Peeler, on the part of the representatives of the 
late incumbent, as to the amount to be levied 
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for dilapidations, &c. Farmer Hughes, when he 
went in the evening to his accustomed place at 
the Cat and Wheelbarrow, gave his opinion 
pretty freely as to the expected Rector of 
Flowermead, and in denouncing parsons in ge- 
neral, and Mr. Frampton in particular, as nui- 
sances that ought to be abated, he found a very 
sympathising audience. 

But it was not long before a change came 
over the spirit of Mr. Hughes. His objurgations 
against the new incumbent ceased, and in reply 
to some piquant attack made by Dick Muggins, 
the pig-jobber, he answered that he thought it 
was a very good thing that they should have a 
parson to reside among them, that it would be a 
vast sight more to the advantage of the place 
than many thought, who didn't know a deal 
about it. What had produced this wondrous 
change in the farmer's ideas ? A certain conve- 
nient little transaction which had taken place 
between Mr. Skinner of Marchton and himself. 

When the farmer had first moved into the 
Rectory House, his worthy helpmeet, who was of 
an aspiring turn of mind, had declared that they 
must have some smart things to do justice to 
the house. Accordingly, a parlour and a best 
bed-room had been furnished in most gorgeous 
style ; a carpet, of a magnificent pattern, in all 
the colours known, bright yellow damask cur- 
tains, rosewood (imitation) chairs, couches, and 
table, and bed-room furniture, of a correspond- 
ing splendour, had been procured; and as the 
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family had always lived in the kitchen, and had 
only shown the rooms sometimes to admiring 
visitors, and never used them, except on a few 
very great occasions ; it may be supposed that 
the furniture had not lost much of its pristine 
freshness during the twenty years of the far- 
mer's occupancy of the glebe house- 
When Mrs. Hughes knew that they would 
have to leave the house, she felt naturally 
anxious with regard to her cherished fur- 
niture. Perhaps they might not get another 
house in which it could be properly displayed ; 
perhaps the carpet might not fit it — wouldn't it 
be the best plan to sell it, if possible, to the new 
comer ? A bright idea, and a promising. Mr. 
Hughes at once seeks an interview with Mr. 
Skinner, and the matter is discussed. Perhaps 
the world will never know what passed at that 
interview. The result, however, was, that Mr. 
Skinner undertook, on the part of the new 
Rector, to pay the sum of three hundred pounds 
for the aforesaid gorgeous furniture, and certain 
other articles of a meaner description, which the 
farmer and his wife thought it convenient to get 
rid of. The bargain was duly communicated to 
our Senior Fellow, who was still in College, taking 
a long last look before the final plunge ; and Mr. 
Skinner greatly congratulated him on his excel- 
lent bargain, and assured him that he would 
only want to procure a few trifling matters to 
make his house complete in all respects. 

The Rev. Josiah, who was as innocent as a 
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child in the ways of the world, was much pleased 
at having thus easily removed one of the great 
sources of his anxiety and trouble. Now he 
would be able to go and drop into his house at 
any time without any fuss or difficulty. Farmer 
Hughes would at once quit possession without 
raising any objections. Everything seemed 
smooth and agreeable. His friends had always 
told him that it would cost him at least ^2000 
to furnish his house decently. Here it was done 
to his hand (with the exception of a few unim- 
portant additions) for ^300. He would take 
down with him the old familiar furniture of kis 
Oxford rooms for his study; and what more 
would be needed ? Decidedly Mr. Skinner was 
a good man of business, and wQuld be- very 
useful to him. 

At length — at length — arrived the day when 
the Senior Fellow must quit College, and go 
down to be instituted by the Bishop. The long 
vacation was rapidly drawing to a close, and 
soon would come back the troublesome junior 
Fellows who had been racing about Europe all 
the summer; and would be returning to College 
full of horrible revolutionary notions about Ger- 
man professors, French wines, high art, and all 
that sort of thing. Mr. Frampton did not wish 
to have his last remembrances of Oxford poi- 
soned and spoilt by these rude, foreign, and 
uncongenial admixtures — no ; he would certainly 
leave before term began. 

Thus it happened that in the first week in 
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October he found himself in the study of the 
Bishop of Marchton making his lordship a very 
profound bow, and received ditto ditto in return. 
Instituted he was to the Rectory of Flowermead, 
and all this time he had never been to see it. 
This may be thought peculiar ; but it was only 
in exact accordance with the character of our 
Senior Fellow. All his life long he had been 
taking things for granted. He had been taking 
it for granted that " Whatever is, is right," that 
University customs of old date could not be im- 
proved ; that Oxford must be the first place in the 
world, and a Senior Fellow of one of her wealthiest 
Colleges nearly the first man in that place. 
Consequently, he took Flowermead for granted. 
It is probable, indeed, as we have said, that 
he would have gone down to take a look at it 
before he accepted it, had not his keen feelings 
of disappointment and indignation hurried him 
on ; but once having accepted it, he took it for 
granted that it must be a charming place. In- 
deed, it was a sort of tradition in College that it 
was a delightful place — a College living of ^800 
a year — ten miles from a cathedral city — of 
course, it was a most enviable piece of prefer- 
ment. Then, why trouble himself to go down 
to look at it, before he went down for good ? 
Had he not deputed that clever man of business, 
Mr. Skinner, to do everything for him ; and 
would not Mr. Skinner very probably be vexed 
and annoyed, if the principal should be coming 
upon the scene to supersede the deputy? It 
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was much better to wait till everything was set- 
tled, and then he would go down quietly and 
take possession. Thus it came to pass that the 
Senior Fellow was instituted to his new prefer- 
ment rather in the dark. 

A day or two he passed at Marchton ; calmly 
surveying the old churches and queer corners of 
antique building which were to be found out by 
a keen archaeologist ; having despatched his ser- 
vants — a man and his wife — to take possession 
at Flowerraead, and prepare everything for his 
arrival. The port wine — especial treasure, and 
possession most cherished of the Senior Fellow's 
heart — had been sent down to Flowermead some 
weeks previously, that it might recover its 
journev, and be ready for use when its owner 
arrived\ 

At last, a fly and pair were ordered to the 
door of the Queen Hotel, at Marchton ; and the 
Rev. Josiah, having duly deposited himself in 
the interior, gave the word to the driver, not 
without some sensation of anxiety and excite- 
ment — " To Flowermead ! " 

" Yes, sir. Where shall I set you down, sir ? 
Squire Carvell's, or one of the public houses, 
sir?" 

'* Drive to the Rectory ! " 

*' Rectory, sir ! I don't justly know where 
that is, sir — but I will inquire." 

" Very well, go on," said the new Rector, 
feelinor somehow rather small at the existence of 
the Rectory being ignored. The drive was an 
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exciting one, as Mr. Frarnpton did not know at 
what moment he might catch a glimpse of his 
future abode and cure. He gazed eagerly 
through the window, observing all that was to 
be seen. For the first few miles they went 
through pleasant English-looking country, then 
gradually they wound up a steep hill, and the 
rest of their drive lay across a bleak and exposed 
upland, with the fields divided by stone walls, 
and not a tree anywhere visible. " Dear me," 
thought Mr. Frampton,."! hope the situation is 
not very high. I am afraid it mayn't suit my 
chest." But still, mile after mile, there was no 
change. A village was passed, lying on the right 
hand ; another on the left. Both looked wretch- 
edly cold and bleak ; so that the new incumbent 
heaved a sigh of relief, as he discovered, by the 
fly still keeping the main road, that neither of 
these was his future home. 

At last he perceives that he is passing through 
some mean little cottages, built of brick, and 
standing right against the road, without any 
gardens in front of them. Presently comes a 
small shop, with a very large board, indicating 
to the public that Joseph Smallcash retails there 
the excisable articles usually particularised on 
village shop-boards, as well as bacon, cheese, &c. 
After the shop a beer-house — the sign of the 
" Three Jolly Prentices " — at which the driver 
pulls up to inquire the way to the Rectory. 

Mr. Frampton experiences a slight shudder. 
Out of the beer-house lounges a tall, very dirty 
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man, his face adorned with divers blotches; 
who, before answering the driver's question, 
strolls up to the fly, and laying his arms on the 
window and resting his chin on them, surveys 
the Rector with a curious, impudent stare. 

" Oh ! you be the new Parson, are you ? " 

Mr. Frampton responds with a dignified bow. 

"Oh, that's a good un — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! Rec- 
tory ! I s'pose you mean Farmer Hughes's, don't 
ye ? Oh, you must go on past the church, and 
it's the first house on your left. The new 
Parson ! — oh ! that's a good un." 

Mr. Frampton did not think the first specimen 
of his new parishioners particularly prepossessing, 
but, doubtless, he was an exceptional case. On 
went the fly through a long street of the same 
dirty, mean little houses, until jtt length the 
church appears, at which the Rector experiences 
another shudder rather stronger than before. 
Mr. Frampton was an archaeologist — not indeed 
one of the modern school of Architectural and 
Camden Societies, Parker's Glossary, &c., &c. 
He went higher and deeper far : and though it 
not unfrequently happens that archaeologists of 
his school admire a thing exactly in proportion 
to its ugliness and uselessness ; yet, together with 
his archaeology, Mr. Frampton had also cultivated 
a taste for the sublime and beautiful. 

Now, in no way did the church at Flowermead 
come up to his notions of a model ecclesiastical 
structure. The upper part of the tower had 
been taken down, that being considered a short 
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and easy method of repairing it. Four very thin 
wooden spikes adorned the four comers of the 
reduced tower. Apparently, at some time or 
other, the roof of the centre had fallen in, as 
now it showed itself far lower than the chancel 
roof. The walls, too, of this part of the edifice 
were of brick, while the tower and chancel were 
of stone J and the windows very seedy-looking, 
square-headed sashes. The Rector's shudder 
passed speedily into a deep groan, and he turned 
away his eyes from the ofFensive structure, 
hoping to find something more agreeable for 
them to rest upon in his future residence — the 
Rectory House. 

As the fly drove through an open gate into a 
yard full of dirt and manure heaps, Mr. Frampton 
was about to call out to the driver not to take 
him to the back door, when he saw standing by 
the door, with a decidedly lugubrious expression 
of countenance, his servant, James Brush, who, 
having for many ye^rs acted as scout at Chester 
College, and saved a pretty sum of money, had 
determined, like his old master, to retire from 
public life, and to take an easy situation with 
his wife, to do for a single gentleman. By the 
happiest coincidence for both, Mr. Frampton 
had been just wanting such a servant, as James 
was just wanting such a place ; and, conse- 
quently, he and Mrs. Brush were at once en- 
gaged, and had gone forward to take possession 
of their new quarters. 

But who shall chronicle the meeting between 
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servant and master ? What pen shall convey the 
laments of the worthy James as to the miseries 
and inconveniencies of the house — the wretched 
dirty rooms — the smoky chimneys — and, above 
all, the utter absence of anything like the need- 
ful conveniences of furniture. 

" Furniture ! " said the Rector ; " why there 
must be some mistake, James. I .took the 
furniture of the late tenant; and Mr. Skinner 
assured me it was most superior — only wanting a 
few trifling additions." 

"Additions! — beg your pardon, sir, but there's 
not a pot or kettle in the house, not a blanket 
or counterpane, not a bit of china or glass, not 
a table or chair fit for use, except in one room ; 
not a " 

" Stop, stop, James ! there has doubtless been 
some mistake. I must see Mr. Skinner. We 
must manage as well as we can to-night." 

" Yes, sir, but I'm afraid it will be very badly. 
My wife and me, sir, has got a bed at the Cat 
and Wheelbarrow, as they call it ; and we have 
hired a frying-pan to do you a few chops, sir, 
and some blankets and a feather bed for you to 
sleep on." 

"Dear me, James, there should have been 
several feather beds among the things. There 
must be some mistake," 

Doubtless there had been a very considerable 
mistake, which was in the worthy Rector's 
buying furniture without seeing it, and also 
without an inventory of the things bought — so 
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that Mrs. Hughes, whose notions of honesty were 
not very strict, was able to abstract almost all 
the useful articles, leaving only a few for the 
sake of appearance — and thus get the three 
hundred pounds, and be almost as well off for 
furniture as she was before. 

" Well, James, we'll try to set it all right to- 
morrow. The house looks rather small and dirty 
certainly. Is the port wine safely arrived, 
James ? " 

" Yes, sir, with the exception of one hamper. 
The carrier tells me that he met with an acci- 
dent with this, and the cover flew off, and a 
great many of the bottles fell out and got broke. 
At any rate, there are very few left in it now." 

" Dear me, dear me I " said the Rector ; " this 
indeed is sad, James. Have you got the wine 
stowed away yet? I should like to see the 
cellar." 

" Bless you, sir, there's no cellar to the house, 
only a little cupboard under the stairs. The 
wine is all in the hampers, sir." 

" No cellar ! " groaned the Rev. Josiah. 
" Oh ! what shall we do, James ? " 

" Do, sir ! I don't know what we shall do in 
this mess of a place, I'm sure. Ah ! it's a 
thousand pities you ever left old Chester CoUege,^ 
sir, it is indeed." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



READING IN. 



Mr. Frampton soon discovered, to his dismay, 
that the three hundred pounds for which he had 
expected such valuable consideration did not 
represent any very substantial amount of the 
comforts and necessaries required in a house. 
Consequently, he had to spend most of the three 
next days in the shops at Marchton, procuring 
what was needed in the way of furniture, &c. 
He had, indeed, the carpet with the gaudy 
pattern and the four-post bedstead with the 
scarlet merino curtains, but not very much else 
for his money. Mr. Skinner had managed to 
throw all the blame upon Mrs. Hughes, and to 
confuse and mislead his unfortunate client to 
such a degree upon the law of the case, that at 
last the Rector felt a sort of relief that he had 
got* anything (even if it was not more than 
fifty pounds worth), for his money. 

As his furnishing kept him very busy, Mr. 
Frampton had not as yet seen any of, his 
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parishioners; doubtless, he thought, he should 
see them all under the most favourable circum- 
stances on the Sunday. 

Accordingly, when the Sunday morning came, 
the Rev. Josiah marched with becoming dignity, 
but not without a certain amount of nervous- 
ness, natural to the observed of all observers, 
into his church, and moved slowly up the centre 
alley, to the chancel, where the clerk was in 
waiting with the surplice hanging over his arm. 
The church was decently full (the largest con- 
gregation that had been seen in it for many 
a long day), but the Rector's heart sank within 
him as he saw the wretchedly dilapidated state 
in which it was; mouldering old high-backed 
pews, everything frowsy and filthy. 

The bad repair of the centre alley was the 
cause of a very disagreeable accident to the 
new incumbent. Mr. Frampton had a good 
deal studied dignity of pace and movement. 
He was in the habit of holding his head rather 
high in the air, and not very carefully watching 
where he stept. 

It was in consequence of this, doubtless, that 
it came to pass that he put his foot into one of 
the holes of the broken pavement of the alley, 
and catching his toe under a slab, was suddenly 
propelled forward in a most unbecoming and 
undignified manner ; only saving himself from 
falling by a great struggle and scuffle, and a 
violent seizure of the side of one of the pews. 
But, alas ! pews that have been rotting for a 
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couple of hundred years, are not always a very 
sufficient support in time of need. The ancient 
woodwork thus rudely seized, and haying sud- 
denly to do duty in supporting an elderly 
gentleman of fifteen stone, under a powerM 
impetus of propulsion, grieTOusly failed to 
perform that which it was called upon for; 
down came pew. Rector, and two of his expect- 
ant congregation, in one general mash on the 
floor of the church. 

Of course there was a general rush and 
scramble to see what had happened, and, we 
are sorry to say, some most irreverent shouts of 
laughter, as Mr. Frampton, dreadfully abashed, 
picked himself up on one side, and the two 
elderly ladies, who had occupied the pew, on 
the other. The spinsters, not knowing the 
least what to make of it, and not sure whether 
they were not seriously injured by the fall, 
speedily retreated from the church, amidst the 
unconstrained merriment of the assemblage. 

It was with great difficulty that the Rector 
could recover himself sufficiently, after such an 
utterly undignified entree, to begin the service ; 
but when at last the rich sonorous tones of his 
voice were heard in the " Dearly beloved," the 
tittering and talking were partially hushed. 

Behind the reading desk was a large pew 
surrounded with curtains, which was appro- 
priated to the Carvell family, and used by them 
when they came to church, which was some 
once or twice in the course of the year. This 
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pew was uDoccapied until the Rector bad got 
well into the second lesson. At that time he 
heard behind him a great noise and scuffling, 
and shutting of doors, and drawing of curtains, 
and presently, much to his dismay, a loud talk- 
ing. Looking round at the conclusion of the 
lesson, to awe the disturbers of the service, he 
saw through the curtains, which had been 
drawn aside, three extremely smart young 
ladies (of the fast, or loud, order of young- 
ladyism), one of whom was examining him jaun- 
tily with a glass in her eye, while she and her 
companions as well, burst into a loud laugh as 
he surveyed them with a dignified and reproving 
air. 

This was a new and heavy blow to the 
Rector, He had just managed to get over the 
serious disarrangement of his unfortunate entry, 
but . now to have such grievous ill-behaviour 
going on close behind him — in the Squire's 
pew, too— what was to be done ? The laughing 
and talking still continued. It seemed as if it 
was being done on purpose to annoy him ; and 
presently, when the lean old clerk gave out in 
a very high-pitched voice the Psalm to be sung, 
and then proceeded to sing it purely and 
entirely by himself, no one even attempting to 
join with him, the merriment in the large pew 
reached its climax. 

The Rector could stand.it no longer. Turn- 
ing round with his most dignified air, before 
which many an undergraduate had sunk abashed 
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into insignificance, he enunciated slowly and 
gravely, " Really I must request better order to 
be preserved." 

The young ladies stopped for a moment, and 
surveyed him with a sort of curious, puzzled 
expression, then, looking at one another, they 
burst simultaneously into a loud shout of 
laughter, in which many of the congregation, 
we are sorry to say, joined with them. Truly 
this was worse than the irreverence of the junior 
Fellows in the Chester Common Room. It was 
with great diflSculty that Mr. Frampton ma- 
naged to get through the remainder of the 
service. The Miss Carvells, however, having 
had their laugh out, and perhaps feeling their 
dignity assailed by having been thus openly 
reproved, had left the Church by their private 
door; and, happily, no more very outrageous in- 
terruption — only a little ordinary giggling here 
and there — interfered with the '' reading-in " of 
the new Incumbent of Flowerraead. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE PARISHIONERS. 



Mr. Frampton sat by the side of a very smoky 
fire, on his carpet of many colours, ruminating 
on things in general. Things in general did not 
look particularly lively at the moment. Mrs. 
Brush had just declared that she could not con- 
tinue to live with him if she had to occupy such 
a filthy dog-hole as the kitchen of the Rectory 
House ; and Brush, the devoted, had re-echoed 
his wife's notes of warning. Then the expenses 
of settling himself, even in such very uncom- 
fortable quarters, were mounting up considerably. 
He felt, too, that he could not possibly go on 
with his Church in such a wretched state. The 
College hoard seemed to be seriously imperilled. 
" I really fear I shall have to build," sighed the 
new {Lector — as many a new rector has sighed 
before him — " and the expense will be ruinous. 
If I should raise ^1,000 on the living, I suppose 
it would cost me another £ 1,000 before I have 
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done. And then that Church ! — dear me, oh ! 
dear me." 

Rat-tat-tat ! Rat-rat-tat ! — a very decided 
and violent knock at the door. After a short 
interval, Brush announces Mr. Carvell, of Mead 
Hall. Enter Mr. Carvell with a jaunty air, 
intended to show that he did not think much 
of a parson, whatever others might. Mr. 
Frampton rises, and gives him his most dignified 
bow. 

** Happy to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Carvell ; pray, take a chair." 

While he is taking one, let us describe him. 
Mr. Carvell was tall and rather gaunt ; his hair 
had once been red, but now, what remained of 
it, was of a grayish tinge ; all the upper part of 
his head, however, was bald. His face was ex- 
tremely rubicund, and his whiskers of a san- 
guine hue ; his nose high and hooked ; his eyes 
gray and fishy. The dress, a green cutaway 
coat with brass buttons, drab waistcoat, and 
very scanty gray trowsers ; a white wide-awake 
in his hand. Such was the outward appearance 
of the squire of Flowermead as he proceeded to 
deposit his person in a chair. 

'Tve thought it better to call at once, 
Mr. — ah — what's-your-name, to tell you just 
plainly and simply that we will stand no non- 
sense here " 

Mr. Frampton was paralysed. The tone, 
manner, and matter were all decidedly insolent. 
The Rector drew himself up in his best attitude. 
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" Pray, sir, explain your meaning." 

" My meaning is that we are not to be hum- 
bugged here, and put down by parsons; we 
mean to keep them in their right place, and not 
to allow any insolence, Mr....Frampton, I be- 
lieve's your name — isn't it ?" 

" Yes, sir, my name is Frampton ; but I am 
utterly at a loss to understand this extraordi- 
nary " 

" At a loss, are you ? Didn't you have the 
impertinence to speak to my daughters in 
church yesterday?" 

" I am not aware whose daughters they were; 
but I certainly spoke to some young ladies who 
were very much misconducting themselves." 

" Misconducting themselves ! I'd have you to 
know, sir, that my daughters are the first people 
in this place, and are not to be spoken to by any 
parson — trumpery, impudent fellow !" 

" I consider it my duty to reprove any one 
who is misbehaving in church, and I shall con- 
tinue to do so, Mr. Carvell," said the Rector, 
with dignity. 

**Then I tell you plainly, that my family 
won't trouble your church much ; at the same 
time, if they choose to come, and choose to talk 
and do as they please in their own pew, T give 
you fair warning that you had better not inter- 
fere with them ;" and to enforce his words the 
better, Mr. Carvell proceeded to shake his fist 
most ominously right in the Rector's face. 

Certainly no junior Fellow in the Common 
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Room had ever gone so far as that. Mr. Framp- 
ton was a man of peace, but he was also slightly 
choleric, and there is no knowing whether his 
first interview with a parishioner would not 
have ended in a battle royal, had he not happily 
thought of the middle course of ringing the bell, 
and ordering Brush to show the gentleman the 
door — which ceremony was politely performed by 
Brush amidst the threats and execrations of the 
irascible and pugnacious Mr. Carvell. 

The Rector had scarcely recovered from the 
agitation produced by this very disagreeable 
visit, when he was informed that the ringers 
had called to ask for something for ringing the 
bells on his arrival. Now Mr. Frampton had 
heard no bells ring (the fact was there had been 
only one bell-rope at Flowermead for the last 
ten years), still the man, who represented the 
ringing interest, stoutly maintained that they 
had continued ringing for at least three hours. 

The Rector was puzzled, but, rather than 
quarrel about a trifle, he put his hand in his 
pocket and presented the applicant with five 
shillings. The man turned it over several times 
in his hand, and examined it closely. 

" Do you call yourself a gentleman? to think 
to offer five shillings to six ringers, for the best 
part of a day's work ! and you just come in for 
the living ! Well, this is a pretty go !" 

" My good sir, I don't feel at all sure that 
you rang at all, but if you did, five shillings 
will amply pay you, I am sure " 
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" It will, will it ? Well, if this is the way 
you mean to go on, I think you had better have 
stopped away — that's what I think. We don't 
want no mean, dirty, screwing ways here, we've 
got enough of 'em already. Oh, you're a nice 
one for a rector, you are !" 

Mr. Frampton bounced indignantly out of his 
kitchen where he had gone to speak with the 
audacious ringer, and slamming his parlour door, 
paced violently up and down the small apart- 
ment by way of letting off the steam. It took 
a good deal of letting off though, and we don't 
think it was all quite gone when he seized his 
hat and stick and sallied forth to make his first 
call upon Mr. Edwards, the churchwarden. 

The churchwarden dwelt in a bright stuccoed 
house, looking somewhat like a suburban villa. 
He was a maltster by trade, and supposed to be 
very well to do in the world. He received the 
Rector civilly, and marshalled him into the best 
parlour, which was rather cold, as there had 
been no fire in it for a year ; and rather musty, as 
the window had not been opened since the house 
was built. However, Mr. Frampton took the 
offered chair with a bow and a smile, and pro- 
ceeded tranquilly to discuss parochial matters. 

" There is one thing, Mr. Edwards, which I 
think should occupy our attention before all 
others, and that is the disgraceful state of the 
church " 

" Disgraceful, sir ! Well, now, I consider our 
church to be in very fair repair, sir, I do, in- 
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deed. I don't know that it lets the wet in any- 
where now, since the last mending." 

" But, surely, that is not all that is required 
in a church, Mr. Edwards !" 

^i Well, no ; there are the seats, and the pul- 
pit, and that : but they are all right enough for 
what I know." 

** But everything is so worn out and dilapi- 
dated. The seats, and the pavement, and every- 
thing in the church vi^ants replacing." 

" I don't know who's to do it, then, sir ; I'm 
quite sure the parish won't. We haven't had a 
rate here for these last ten years ; never since 
Mr. Hackman and Mr. Carvell had that falling 
out about the shooting ; and I don't expect my- 
self ever to see a rate carried again." 

" How have the necessary expenses been paid, 
then ?" asked the Rector. 

" Oh, you see there's a bit of land, belonging 
to the church — lets for about five pounds a year 
— and we make that do ; there's not much spent 
upon it, sir, certainly." 

"But don't you think the farmers would 
agree to a rate, Mr. Edwards, if the thing was 
properly put before them ?" 

" Ah ! sir, you're a stranger ; you don't know 
the people in Flowermead yet, sir ; wait for a 
few months, and then you'll be able to tell 
something more about them." 

Without having derived any very special 
comfort from his interview with his church- 
warden, the Rector went on his way, to take a 
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general survey of the village. He was followed 
by a crowd of little ragged urchins, who seemed 
to consider him some great natural curiosity, so 
intently did they watch all his motions, and so 
perseveringly did they dog his steps. lo the 
centre of the village was a duck-pond full of 
green fetid water, and just in front of this was 
the principal public house, the Cat and Wheel- 
barrow; a large Methodist chapel occupying 
the opposite side. 

The Rector was mournfully contemplating 
this interesting structure, when a loud .shout 
from the public-house made him quickly turn 
round. A savage bull, with a rope dangling 
from his head, rushed swiftly out from the gate- 
way of the inn, pursued by three or four men 
armed with sticks, and seemed to the amazed 
divine to be making directly at him. Not wish- 
ing to encounter so formidable an assailant, Mr. 
Frampton sprang quickly (as far as he could do 
anything quickly) out of the way: the bull, 
however, made a short turn, and came straight 
at him. There was nothing for it but the horns 
of the savage animal, or — the duck-pond; no 
via media; nothing but extremes. Choosing, 
therefore, the least dangerous of the two ex- 
tremes, the Rector, ratheV than meet the sh^rp 
horns of the bull, sprang with all his energy 
into the duck-pond, and endeavoured to wade 
through it to the other side. This, however, 
was no easy task. At every step the portly 
Rector sank deeper and deeper in the mud ; at 
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length he was obliged to call loudly for assist- 
ance. 

Did then his devoted parishioners rush eagerly 
to the rescue ? Did they throw themselves p&le- 
m&le into the water to assist their beloved pastor 
in his difficult position ? Did they bring ropes 
and ladders, and all other appliances likely to 
be useful? Not a bit of it! A rabble rout 
poured forth from the public house, but only to 
taunt, jeer, and ridicule the unfortunate Mr. 
Frampton. There, in the mud and slush, he 
^as exposed to their relentless attacks, until at 
last, goaded to preternatural exertion by their 
insolent and unfeeling conduct, he forced his 
own way unaided out of the pond, and retreated 
swiftly to his house, still pursued by the shouts 
and laughter of his lawless flock. Mr. Frampton 
proceeded at once to take to his bed — what were 
the trials of Chester College to these ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



KATE. 



It will, we think, be sufficiently apparent, from 
what we have related, that the incumbency of 
Flowermead was no bed of roses to a stout 
elderly gentleman, of dignified deportment, like 
Mr. Frampton. Indeed, the poor Rector's 
troubles grew thick and frequent, and came 
from all sides and in all shapes. But there 
is one satisfaction (a small one, perhaps) in 
having got into one of the most disorderly and 
ill-conditioned parishes in England — there is a 
great margin for improvement ; and any improve- 
ment in such a mass of horrors comes especially 
welcome. We have, then, the pleasure of 
chronicling an improvement in the congregation 
of Flowermead Church. 

At least, one important member was added to 
the congregation ; and this was no other than 
Miss Kate Carvell. At every service she was 
to be seen duly seated in a corner of the large 
pew, listening with reverent gravity to the 
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Rector's discourses, and looking extremely de- 
mure and devout. She bad changed her jaunty 
hat and feather for a neat straw bonnet; and 
had curtailed her ample skirts. The Rector 
observed with satisfaction this recruit from the 
Squire's family. Of course, after their first 
disagreeable interview, and the awkwardness 
arising from having had to reprove the young 
ladies publicly, Mr. Frampton had not made 
any advances in the acquaintance ; but it seemed 
to speak very well for Miss Kate, in the Rector's 
estimation, that under such circumstances she 
had become so regular an attendant at church : 
in fact, this might almost be said to be the one 
green spot in the waste of Flowermead. Mr. 
Frampton was a great admirer of young ladies, 
and he felt somehow personally flattered and 
soothed by the evident attention and respect 
with which Miss Kate received his admonitions, 
and listened to his essays upon the beauty of 
virtue and the deformity of vice. 

What, then, must have been the Rector's 
feelings? — what must have been the pleasing 
excitement produced in his breast by the an- 
nouncement, which was made to him by Mr. 
Brush as he was slowly pacing up and down his 
garden one Monday morning ? — " Miss Carvell's 
compliments, and she would be glad to speak to 
Mr. Frampton." 

With the alacrity of a youth did the Rector 
hasten to the parlour, where he found awaiting 
him a charming young lady, of a demure and 
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modest appearance, and a somewhat Quakerish 
style of dress. With his very best bow did the 
gratified divine greet his visitor, and with his 
sweetest smile did he enunciate his views about 
the beauty of the day, and his trust that Miss 
Carvell was not fatigued by her walk. 

"You will doubtless think it very strange, 
Mr. Frarapton, that I should call upon you," 
began Miss Kate, in an innocent, hesitating 
voice ; " but I really could not rest until I had 
seen you, to ask your pardon for our very scan- 
dalous behaviour in church, and also to say that 
I hope you will not resent papa's rudeness. I 
am sure that he is very sorry for it now, al- 
though perhaps he is too proud to say so." 

" My dear Miss Carvell, I trust the subject 
may never be alluded to again. I am sure, for 
my part, I desire entirely to forget it — ^a mo- 
mentary levity, doubtless." 

" What magnanimity !" said Kate, as if speak- 
ing to herself ; " but this is doubtless ever the 
accompaniment of true greatness." Then more 
aloud — " Mr. Frampton, I must sincerely thank 
you, you have relieved my mind of a load of 
care. I wished, also, to thank you, but I am 
afraid it would be too presumptuous " 

"My dear madam, pray speak without the 
slightest reserve." 

" As you are so kind as to allow me, I would 
venture to thank you for your most impressive, 
most striking sermons, so different from any 
that we have been accustomed to, here. Oh ! I 
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trust a new day may be dawning for poor 
Flowermead." 

Mr. Frampton, intensely gratified — " Your 
sympathy, my dear young lady, your apprecia" 
tion of my poor endeavours, are most encourag- 
ing, most cheering. How happy am I that I 
have succeeded in gaining the meed of your 
approbation !" 

Miss Kate, who had up to this kept her eyes 
fixed upon the ground, here lifted them to the 
Rector's face, and gave him a look — a smiling, 
grateful look — then, as if she had gone too far, 
cast them down again, blushingly and con- 
fusedly. This little artillery practice was not 
lost upon the susceptible old bachelor. 

" There is much, doubtless, in this place, not 
of the most agreeable kind for a new incum- 
bent, but with such help, such support '* 

"Oh, Mr. Frampton!" said Kate, "don't 
overwhelm me with confusion. I can indeed do 
but little — I fear my sisters and my father 
would not sympathise with me even in that 
little — but as far as one poor feeble hand can 
help, I think I may venture to promise, for my- 
self at any rate, an honest endeavour." 

" Thank you — thank you ! What more could 
you promise! How delighted I am to know 
that I may look to you for help — for — ^for *' 

Here the Rector became slightly confused, as 
Miss Kate had resumed the artillery practice, 
and, in fact, had unmasked rather a heavier 
battery this time. A very pleasant half hour 
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was spent in the tenderly sympathetic style of 
conversation, at the end of which the young 
lady, having managed adroitly to drop her 
glove, the Rector picked it up, and returned it 
with a tender pressure of the hand. Then Miss 
Kate, not dissatisfied with her morning's work, 
rose, and with many apologies for taking up so 
much of his valuable time, bid farewell to the 
Rev. Josiah ; not, however, before she had as- 
sured him how delighted her father would be to 
see him at Mead Hall, and to ask his pardon for 
his rudeness, &c. ; and not until the Rector 
had assured the fair enslaver that he would do 
himself the pleasure of waiting on Mr. Carvell 
without delay. 

" Well, Kate, how have you got on with the 
old gentleman ?" was the audacious question of 
Miss Fanny Carvell, as her sister entered the 
house. 

" Oh ! I think he'll do," said Kate ; " but we 
must give him time ; and you girls must mind 
and not frighten him when he comes here." 
Is he coming here ? — what will papa say ?" 
Oh, we'll get him some day when papa is 
out with the hounds ! but I know papa will be 
glad enough, if I can bring him up to the 
mark." 

" To be sure he will," said Emily. " And 
what a darling you are Kate, for getting out of 
our way." 

" Wait a bit," said Fanny, " she has not got 
her prize yet." 
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" Oh ! I think I shall manage him," said Kate. 
" He seems a very nice old gentleman, and I am 
sure will make an excellent husband." 

This being quite in the Miss Carvell style 
of facetiousness, all three joined in a hearty 
laugh. 

Was it, then, indeed the case that Miss Kate 
Carvell had such serious designs upon our worthy 
Rector? Yes — we fear we must confess it. 
That young lady, having fished in all sorts of 
waters with all sorts of baits ; having been grave, 
gay, dashing, retiring, satirical, amiable, fast, 
slow, and everything in turn, had yet failed to 
secure the great object of her life — a good 
match. As nature had not endowed her with 
that very unnecessary piece of furniture — a 
heart — she had for the last twelve or fourteen 
years been merely playing a game of clever 
mancBUvres — but all the manoeuvres had proved 
abortive. Ensign Short had indeed, for a time, 
been deeply enamoured, and they were already 
talking of fixing the day, when, happily for his 
friends, his regiment was ordered to India at a 
day's notice, and he had no time even to say 
good-bye. Miss Carvell not having much money 
to bestow on a fortunate swain, nor any great 
amount of good looks (remember the red hair) ; 
and, besides that, the family having obtained a 
somewhat unenviable notoriety in the neighbour- 
hood — Miss Kate Carvell was still, at the age of 
thirty-two, a spinster. Her father upbraided 
her. Her sisters declared that it was all her 
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fault that the whole tido remained single ; for 
that, if she set the example, as in duty bound, 
they were quite sure they should soon follow. 

Under these circumstances, is it to be won- 
dered at that when such a good catch arrived at 
Flowermead as a bachelor Rector — is it to be 
wondered at that Miss Kate proceeded to take 
her measures accordingly ? True, Mr. Frampton 
had reached the ripe age of fifty-five ; but many 
older men than that made good husbands. True, 
he was a parson ; and Kate had often declared 
that she never would marry a parson. But then 
years were gliding by ; it almost came to a 
decided now or never ; and Kate did not hesi- 
tate. She had fully made up her mind to win 
and wear the jewel. She would find out his 
weak spots, come round him one way or other 
(she had had great experience), marry him tri- 
umphantly, and then then they should see 

what they should see ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RECTOR IS HOSPITABLY DEALT WITH. 

At three o'clock the next day, Mr. Frampton — 
dressed in his newest and most glossy coat, with 
his hat carefully brushed, unexceptionable gloves 
and boots, and a faultless white tie — proceeded, 
in a slow and dignified manner, to walk through 
the village of Flowermead, and to descend the 
hill towards Mead Hall. Regardless of the 
taunts of divers small boys, who called after 
him — "There he goes,"" twig him," &c., &c. — 
he passed, with a tranquil composure of mien, 
the scene of his unfortuate immersion and scan- 
dalously disrespectful treatment. 

At that hour not many topers were assembled 
at the Cat and Wheelbarrow, and he was allowed 
to pass without any very violent demonstration ; 
and, meeting with no untoward accident, he 
arrived happily at the door of Mead Hall. He 
observed that the door, was rather bare of paint, 
and that the house generally looked out at 
elbows ; but the portico was supported by Corin- 
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thian pillars (wooden ones); and there was 
altogether a considerable pretension about the 
Squire's residence. The bell was answered by 
an untidy housemaid, who informed him that 
Mr. Carvell was not at home, but that the 
young ladies were in, and would be glad to see 
him. 

While the parley is going on, a great shuffling 
and tittering is heard within. Presently the 
Rector is marshalled into the drawing-room, 
which he finds vacant. Shortly arrives Miss 
Kate, looking rather more demure than on the 
day before, and regrets most feelingly that her 
father is absent — and, indeed, her sisters also — 
but if Mr. Frampton would not think his time 
wasted, she should be so glad to enter more in 
detail into the ways in which she might be 
useful in the parish, &c. Mr. Frampton would 
be charmed with the opportunity. Agreeable 
Ute-cL-Ute of nearly two hours follows. The 
Rector suddenly looks at his watch, and jumps 
up with confusion at discovering the length of 
his visit. Just as he is about to take a hasty 
leave, Mr. Carvell comes home from hunting. 

" Oh ! Mr. Frampton, happy to see you, sir — 
very glad to see you in my house, sir — don't be 
running away ! Stay and take a friendly dinner 
with us. I dare say there's a leg of mutton, or 
something of that sort, in a plain way, Mr. 
Frampton ; but, if you will give us the pleasure 

of your company " 

D 
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" I'm sure I should be most happy — delighted 
— but ah ! I'm afraid " 

A look from Kate makes the invitation too 
attractive to resist. The Rector agrees to take 
a friendly dinner at Mead Hall. Miss Kate, 
having been thus far more successful than she 
could have expected, now departs to array her- 
self in her most fascinating style, and to give 
her sisters (who had been in the house all the 
time, but understood business too well to inter- 
rupt the fite'd't^te) directions as to their parts 
in the drama. The arrangement come to was, 
that they were to confine themselves to the most 
ugly, unbecoming toilette which they could 
devise, in order to leave greater scope for Kate 
to shine with unrivalled lustre. So well was 
this plan carried out, that when Mr. Frampton 
had been duly introduced to Fanny and Emily, 
he quite wondered in himself that they could be 
sisters of his charming Kate. 

Mr. Carvell was officiously hospitable, and 
overpoweringly civil. No allusion was made to 
the first interview, and the Rector was quite 
willing that such a disagreeable subject should 
be allowed to rest : he congratulated himself not 
a little in having such a delightful family in his 
parish. The dinner went off swimmingly. It 
is true that the Rector's palate, spoilt by the 
exactness of the Oxford cuisine^ did not give in 
quite an unqualified approval to the rather 
greasy cookery, nor did the establishment seem 
over strong in the matter of china and glass ; 
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but what were these trifles to the Rector, when 
the lovely Kate was sitting opposite to him in a 
very low dress of very bright blue, and exhi- 
biting her snow-white shoulders and her auburn 
locks, wreathed in a gilded net, to the dazzled 
eyes of the enamoured divine? Under this 
influence, bad. flabby mutton was converted into 
venison — hot, brandied sherry became the best 
Madeira — and even port, of an inferior and wine- 
merchant flavour, smacked like " the Doctor " 
itself. And when, after imbibing a few glasses 
of the aforesaid port, Mr. Carvell became still 
more friendly and familiar, the Rector was quite 
prepared to meet him. 

** By the way, Mr. Frampton, I take it you'll 
be wanting a nag of some sort to get about the 
country ; you're a riding man, I suppose ? " 

"Yes — oh — ^that is — yes, I'm very fond of 
riding." 

" I thought as much ; well, you'll be getting 
something neat, won't you ? " 

" Why, the fact is, I — I should like it much, 
if I could find an animal that was thoroughly 
quiet, you see, Mr. Carvell." 

" Quiet ! if you will let me recommend you 
an animal — belongs to a friend of mine — you'll 
find it thie most perfectly broken thing you ever 
put your leg across — quiet as a dog, sir ! " 

" Dear me, I should like much, I am sure ; 
and a person of your experience — belongs to a 
friend, you say — but then I should not like to 
go to a high price." 

D 2 
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" The price is a mere old song, my dear sir ; 
that is, for the value of the animal. The fact 
is, my friend has a sort of crotchet about his 
horses ; bred them himself, and would not part 
with them to any one except he knew they 
would be well used and get light work ; but to 
a good place — such as yours would be — ^he 
would take a mere trifle ; some sixty or seventy 
pounds, sir, not more." 

" Sixty or seventy ! My dear sir, that would 
be quite out of the question. I thought, per- 
haps, twenty." 

" I should be sorry, very sorry, to see the 
Kector of Flowermead exhibiting himself on a 
twenty pound animal. You must remember, 
Mr. Frampton, what is due to your position and 
your parishioners. What would my daughters, 
think now, who are all passionately fond of 
horses ?" 

*' I quite understand your feelings, sir, and I 
thank you for them. If, indeed, you thought 
that a less expensive animal would not be suit- 
able " 

" I am sure it would not be, sir. The price 
I mentioned is a very low one for a perfect cob, 
equal to sixteen stone, and as quiet as a lamb ; in 
fact, as I have explained to you, it's more like 
giving away than selling." 

" When shall I see the animal ?" said the 
Rector. 

" Oh ! I'll send him up to you to-morrow 
morning ; I'm sure you'll like him ; in fact, I'm 
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SO confident of it, that we may consider the 
transaction as good as settled. My friend is so 
averse to horse-dealing, that he would rather his 
name did not appear in the matter; I will 
arrange, the whole matter for you, and I under- 
take that your interests are well cared for. You 
may rely on me, my dear sir. Shall we join 
the ladies?" 

" Yes. Oh ! by all means," said the Rector. 

Miss Kate was even more charming in the 
drawing-room than she had appeared before. 
She delighted and entranced the Rector with 
her pathetic and arch melodies at the piano. 
Referring to him as a great authority in music, 
inquiring anxiously as to his tastes, and doing 
her best to accommodate herself to them, Mr. 
Frampton was under the impression that she 
was one of the most skilful musicians he had 
ever heard. The sisters, somehow, were unac- 
countably silent. 

" Oh ! my dear Miss Carvell, you have indeed 
given me a treat," said the gratified Rector. 
"Good music is so refreshing, so inspiriting." 

" I am so glad you like my poor singing," said 
Kate, casting down her eyes ; " approbation 

from such as you and if I could be of any 

use in improving our church singing, what a 
satisfaction it woul4 be to me." 

" Would you, indeed, be so kind as to give 
your most valuable help ? Indeed, Miss Carvell, 
that is good of you." 

Having had a long conversation with the fair 
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enslaver, in which the preliminary arrangements 
for a series of practisings in church for the im- 
provement of the Flowermead psalmody M^ere set- 
tled, the Rector was at length obliged to say a 
relactant adieu . After his pleasant talk with 
Kate, and the charming readiness with which 
she had entered into the plans for elevating the 
church choir, and for making herself generally 
useful, Mr. Frampton thought he might venture 
on a slight tender pressure of her fair hand ; 
and it seemed to him — he was not sure, but it 
seemed to him — that the tender pressure was 
slightly returned. At any rate the Rector 
walked home with a vigorous and elastic step, 
and as he twirled his walking-stick round in the 
air, and breasted the steep hill with all the 
activity of a youth of twenty, who shall say 
what bright visions were taking possession of his 
mind? Mr. Brush informed his wife that he 
hadn't seen master look like it, not ever since he 
had left old Chester College ; and sweet were 
the slumbers, doubtless, and blissful the dreams 
of the Incumbent of Flowermead. 

On awaking in the morning, however, we 
must confess that Mr. Frampton was conscious 
of that peculiar sensation which reminds one of 
bad port, and there came, also, floating dimly 
through his brain, some vague recollection of 
something about a horse. He was not quite 
sure whether he had agreed to buy one or not — 
he hoped he hadn't promised to take it — but 
really that charming singing had put everything 
out of his head. 
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After haying deliberately discussed his break- 
fast, Mr. Franipton was just turning round 
comfortably to enjoy his TimeSy when horses* 
hoofs are heard. Through his window he sees 
Mr. Carvell and Miss Kate approaching his 
door. In an instant the Times is sent to the 
right about, and the Rector rushes out to wel- 
come his visitors. 

" Good morning, Mr. Frampton. We are 
early birds, you see. I thought you would like 
to see your horse at once ; and, to show you 
how quiet he is, I've got Kate to ride him up." 

" Oh ! dear me, I'm delighted, I'm sure ; how 
kind of Miss Carvell ! How charmed I am ! 
He looks a nice animal, indeed." 

" Oh ! he's such a dear creature," said Kate. 
" I quite envy you, Mr. Frampton, having such 
a horse." 

" Do you, indeed ? Perhaps, then, my dear 
Miss Carvell, you would do me the favour to use 
him. I'm sure I should be so delighted." 

" You are too kind," said Kate, " too good. 
I will take the liberty of borrowing him of you 
sometimes, when you want him exercised." 

*' But do come in. Won't you come in ?" 
said the Rector. 

" Not now, thank you," said Mr. Carvell ; 
" we must be trotting off. I'm very glad you 
like the look of your horse. He shall be sent 
up to you in the course of the morning." 

" Oh ! thank you— thank you ; there's no 
hurry. By the way, I forget what you said the 
price was to be." 
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"Seventy pounds my friend says; the real 
value I should take to be about a hundred and 
fifty," 

" Indeed ! indeed /" said the Rector ; " but, 
dear me ! seventy pounds seems to me a great 
price for a horse." 

" Given away at the money," said Mr. Carvell; 
"isn't he, Kate?" 

" Oh ! I think he's very cheap, indeed," said 
the young lady. "I'm sure, Mr. Frampton, you 
will like him so much, and will look so well on 
him." 

" Pray send him up as soon as convenient to 
you," said the Rector ; " I will write you a 
cheque for the money at once, and you will, 
perhaps, be good enough to arrange matters 
whh your friend." 

" Oh ! it makes no difference whatever about 
the money," said Mr. Carvell ; " but, as you 
say, the thing may as well be done first as last ; 
so, if you will write the cheque, I will see that 
it's all right." 

The cheque was written accordingly, and Mr. 
Carvell and his daughter departed. In the 
course of the day the new purchase arrived, and 
was taken off by the ostler of the Cat and 
Wheelbarrow, to be kept at livery at that esta- 
blishment. Bill Morgan, the ostler, when he 
saw the animal which was so urgently recom- 
mended to his care, grinned a little, but said 
nothing. When, however, he had duly depo- 
sited the steed in the stables, he adjourned to 
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the tap, where he informed his cronies, not with- 
out a considerable number of expletives, that 
the Squire had been and stuck the old cob that 
worked in the water-cart, into the parson as a 
fresh young hackney. 

" Why, he's thirty year old if he's a day," 
said Tom Tripe, the butcher. 

" Ay, that he is," said Bill, "and rare groggy 
and all ; but some gents is so precious green, 
they deserves to be taken in, that's what they 
does ;" with which sage reflection we close the 
chapter. 



t>5 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NEPHEW. 

We must now leave the new Rector of Flower- 
mead to turn to other scenes. We leave him, 
indeed, with regret, but still not without a hope 
that the charms and smiles of Miss Kate Carvell 
may suflSce to support him amidst the annoyances 
of his somewhat unruly parish, and that the 
healthy exercise and amusement which he will 
get from his rides about the neighbourhood on 
the " perfect cob " — sold to him for a mere song 
by the Squire's friend — will help to keep both 
mind and body in a sound state. 

In a small six-gun screw-steamer off the west 
coast of Africa, two young men were talking 
together as they lounged indolently over the 
side of the vessel, and looked dreamily down 
into the dark-blue sea beneath them. The brig 
had her sails set and her screw up ; but there 
was scarce air enough to make the canvass flap 
against the masts ; she just moved, almost im- 
perceptibly, through the water, and seemed as 
lazy and indolent as those whom she carried. 
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The crew were many of them lying aboat sleep- 
ing on the deck; there was a dense overpowering 
closeness in the air ; the line of the land was hid 
from view by tliick masses of mist which lay 
packed along it, and not a sound was heard to 
break the complete stillness which reigned. 

" How late the land-breeze is this evening," 
said one of the young men ; ^^ I am almost 
afraid we shan't get any to-night." 

"Oh! it will come presently, never fear," 
said the other ; " but I don't expect we shall 
get enough to make any way, and the slavers 
down south will have a good chance of giving 
us the slip." 

" Why don't we use the screw then ?'* 

" If we burnt up all our fuel, how should we 
be off if it came to a chase ?" said the other. 

" Ah, that's true ; but I'm afraid there's no 
such luck for us." 

" Never despair, Framptou, my boy, you'll 
get your lieutenancy yet, and that before long, 
I expect." 

" Not I," said young Frampton. " I expect 
to be a middy till I am forty — and hard lines 
enough it is — and here are you, younger than I 
am, and already two years lieutenant, and likely 
to be made commander, for what I know." 

" Wait a bit — don't be in a hurry," said the 
lieutenant, whose name was Duncan ; " you are 
such an impatient fellow, Frampton. What is 
a start of two years ? you may easily pick up 
that and a great deal more." 
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" Well, but I have no chance of picking it 
up — or of picking anything else up, except 
the yellow fever — a poor devil, without a penny 
to bless myself with, and no one to give me a 
a helping hand." 

" How about that rich old uncle of yours, 
who is a fellow or a principal, or something, at 
Oxford ?" 

" Oh ! he won't have anything to say to me ; 
wrote me a very polite letter, sending me a five- 
pound note, and begging that I would not call 
upon him, as his state of health was so delicate 
— his nerves would not stand it — hoped I should 
succeed in my profession, &c." 

" Well, if that's the most he can do for an 
orphan nephew, he's not worth much, certainly." 

" Oh ! I believe he's a good old boy enough, 
only very odd and fanciful in his notions ; but I 
heard by the last letter from my sister that he 
was going to leave Oxford, and take a living. 
I expect he will make a mess of it if he does." 

" I should think it not unlikely, after having 
lived at Oxford so long," said the lieutenant. 
" But here comes the land-breeze at last — ^how 
jolly it feels." 

As he spoke, the soft balmy air from the land 
came flitting gently across the brig. The sails 
flapped louder, then tightening their fastenings, 
began to strain on the vessel and to urge her for- 
wards. The water rippled and gurgled round 
her bows. The hull made a gentle stoop to 
leeward as the pressure above increased, and the 
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"Marguerite" shot lightly and swiftly on her 
course, as though awaking from a long doze, 
and anxious to make up for lost time. Divers 
orders were given in the ship for adjusting the 
sails, and improving their set tq the wind. The 
crew were suddenly all astir and busy, and a 
new life seemed to have come over the English 
brig. 

Soon both captain and first lieutenant might 
be seen pacing the quarter-deck, and enjoying 
the evening breeze ; frequently, indeed, stopping 
to scrutinize the shore closely, as the fog-bank 
rose and dispersed, and all the little creeks and 
headlands became visible. Nothing, however, 
particularly worthy of attention seemed to be 
discerned on the shore — but they were now 
nearing a projecting headleand, which they were 
going to pass very close, and round which lay 
a deep bay; and a man is despatched to the 
mast-head, to keep a bright look out. Scarcely 
had he reached his post when he loudly hails 
the deck, and reports a sail making out of the 
bay. His answers to the eager inquiries of the 
captain, as to her size, make, build, and general 
appearance, leave no doubt on the minds of all 
who hear them, that the said sail is neither 
more nor less than a slaver. Great is then the 
excitement on board the English brig. Fires are 
lighted to get up steam, guns are cast loose, 
men are muistered. Every preparation is made 
for chase and action. Presently, as they near 
the headland, the strange sail is seen from the 
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deck, then the course of the brig is altered to 
cut off the slaver from getting out to sea, and a 
sort of trial of speed ensues, the two vessels 
moving on parallel lines. The slaver seemed to 
have somewhat (he best of it, until the steam 
being now got up in the English brig, the screw 
is let down, and the additional impelling power 
thus given soon makes it evident that the slaver 
has not a chance of escape. 

" Hurrah for prize money !" cries Lieutenant 
Duncan to his friend Frampton. " We shall 
have her, never fear ; and then you'll get a nice 
little slice, old boy, along with the rest." 

" We havn't got her yet— don't count your 
chickens. By Jove ! there she goes about !" 
responded the mid. 

" All hands wear ship !" shouted Captain 
Denton. 

"Ay, ay, sir;" and round flies the "Mar- 
guerite" in imitation of the chase. 

"Fire a gun at her." Instantly the loud 
report answers to the command — but the slaver 
is out of range, and the shot falls harmless into 
the water. 

" There go the stripes and stars up to her 
mast-head," said the first lieutenant. "She'll 
prove a Yankee, I'm afraid." 

"Yankee or not, I'll have her!" says the 
young captain. A pleased smile on the faces of 
all who were within hearing. " She's altering 
her course again — what is she going to do? 
Bun and get my chart, Mr. Frampton." 
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" Yes, sir !" and away flies George Frampton 
with the activity of a monkey. The chart 
brought and examined, indicates dangerous 
rocks and shallows just at the point of the bay 
which the slaver seems making for. 

" She's going to run on the rocks. They mean 
to sink her and escape in the boats, rather than 
that we should have her." 

" What mean brutes !" growls Lieutenant 
Duncan. 

"By Jove! she's inside the reef already!" 
cries the first lieutenant. " Our charts must be 
wrong." 

" Put on half speed, and keep the lead going," 
shouts the captain. " We will see how near we 
can get to her." 

But the lead soon indicated a dangerous 
shoal ; they were obliged to alter the course of 
the brig, and to creep slowly along the reef, 
trying to find out a place where they could get 
over as the slaver had done. No such place, 
however, could they find. In vain .they sounded 
and groped, and groped and sounded — the water 
was at least six feet too shallow to allow them 
to pass over. 

"We must do it with the boats," said the 
captain ; " and the light is just failing us, too. 
Order out the boats, Mr. Green, and let's have 
them alongside as quickly as possible." 

" Ay, ay, sir," was the ready response of the 
first lieutenant;, and in a wonderfully short 
space of time, two large boats full of sailors, 
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well armed, were seen dashing away from the 
brig's side, and making in the direction where 
the slaver had been last observed. It was now, 
however, too dark to make out her whereabouts. 
A thick black mantle was rapidly enveloping 
everything, and neither by eye nor ear had they 
anything to guide them towards the chase. 
They were steering towards her supposed place 
by compass, but all felt a good deal of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety, lest by some clever dodge 
she should escape them. 

" I believe it's the same brigantine we chased 
six months ago," said the first lieutenant to 
young Frampton, who was in his boat, " which 
gave us the slip by whitewashing her sides in 
the night, and then steering right to meet us." 

" If it is, won't the captain be pleased to get 
hold of her." 

** I wish we had hold of her though. I don't 
much like this groping in the dark." 

" There's a light, sir," said one of the men. 

"Where? Easy a moment, my boys — ^give 
me the compass. That light can't be from the 
brigantine. I'd make a small bet she has laid 
it out on a buoy or a cask, or something, to mis- 
lead us." 

" Like enough, sir," said an old sailor. *' I 
hope Mr. Duncan won't be drawed away there." 

" Can you hear the oars of the other boat, 
any of you ? " None of them could. " Well, we 
mustn't wait — ^forward — ^give way, boys." 

The boat again shot on its course disdaining 
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to approach the light, and was soon near the 
spot where they calculated to find the slaver 
anchored — no trac(3s, however, of the vessel 
could be found — they rowed backwards and 
forwards and round and round, but no vessel, 
and no signs of their companion boat. Quite 
in despair they were going to row outside again 
to wait for the light, when Frampton called out 
that he was certain he saw something moving 
in the direction of the shore. Cautiously and 
warily the boat was propelled forward, and soon 
by the resistance of the water, and by the dim 
outline of banks, they discovered that they had 
entered a river of considerable size. 

" ril be bound she has got her sweeps out 
and run up the river," said the lieutenant; "give 
wayj men, and keep a good look but there 
forward." 

" Shan't we wait for the other boat, sir?" 
said the coxswain. 

" No, no; if they choose to lose their way it's 
not our look-out, we can take her fast enough 
if we can but find her." 

" Ship a-head !" cried the man at the bow in 
a low voice. 

There, in fact, not a hundred yards off, lay 
the slaver at anchor. 

" All hands get ready to board the moment 
the boat touches her side — ^let no one speak." 

A pause of intense excitement. Then the 
boat comes forcibly against the side of the 
brigantine, and with a loud cheer which they 
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could not repress, the sailors jump on board, 
cutlass in hand. 

** Here, this way my lads. She's all our 
own. Hurrah!" shouts the first lieutenant; 
but the words had scarce passed his lips when 
a ringing volley of musketry from some con- 
cealed spot, surprises and staggers the assail- 
ants. The first lieutenant falls backwards shot 
through the breast, two other sailors fall down 
wounded, but speedily spring to their feet again; 
and so discomfited were the attacking party by 
their unexpectedly warm reception, that they 
were just on the point of hastening back to 
their boat. George Frampton, however, taking 
up the command with wonderful presence of mind 
and courage, and shouting loudly to them to 
follow him, rushes, sword in hand, towards the 
spot from whence the volley had been fired, and 
soon succeeds in dislodging and engaging hand 
to hand the crew of the slaver. They were 
desperate men and knew that everything was 
risked, but they could not long withstand the 
vigorous assaults of the English sailors, who 
fought like madmen from exasperation at their 
surprise and the loss of their officer. In a very 
brief space the brigantine was captured and tlie 
English colours hoisted triumphantly at her 
mast head. 

Young Frampton, displaying prudence as well 
as valour, would not venture in the darkness 
and uncertainty in which they were enveloped, 
to" explore the interior of the vessel. They 
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kept watchful guard on deck over the ship and 
their prisoners during the night, having also 
taken the precaution of fastening down the 
hatches; and at the earliest dawning of light 
they began to warp the vessel down the river 
till they were again in the bay and within sight 
of the brig. Signals were then made to 
announce their capture of the brigantine, and 
their want of help to take charge of the 
prisoners. This was quickly despatched to them 
from the " Marguerite," where all had passed 
a very anxious night, fearing some mishap to 
the boat. Lieutenant Duncan, who had been 
misled, as had been intended, by the light, had, 
after a search of some hours, returned to the 
brig without effecting anything. Delighted, 
indeed, were all on board the " Marguerite " at 
the capture of the slaver, though they bitterly 
sorrowed for the loss of the first lieutenant. 

George Frampton was the hero of the hour. 
The captain and all his shipmates lauded his 
courage and presence of mind ; and more sub- 
stantial marks of favour than mere praise were 
bestowed upon him, as he was despatched in 
command of the captured vessel to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to get her condemned there, and 
then, if the admiral on the station approved, to 
go back to England to pass for his lieutenancy 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE NIECE. 



Having safely taken the captured vessel into 
port at Table Bay, and been much compli- 
mented by the admiral who was there, George 
Frampton was despatched to England as a 
supernumerary, in a frigate which was sailing 
homeward ; bearing a very laudatory letter to 
the Adipiralty, from the commander on the 
station. The brigantine had not contained any 
slaves when captured, but she was fitted with 
slave decks and all the necessary appliances 
for the trade, so that there could be no doubt 
that she would be condemned, and young 
Frampton might thus calculate upon a good 
round sum for prize money. There would be 
also considerable arrears of pay due to him when 
he arrived in England, as he had been serving 
now for some years on the Coast of Africa. 

A great change had taken place in young 
Frampton's views of things in general in the 
last few weeks. He was now in the highest 
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spirits, gay, light-hearted, and jubilant. He 
had made a start, and a good one. The dead 
level of undistinguished middy-ship was broken, 
and suddenly before his delighted eyes rose the 
high and lofty peaks of all sorts of ranks, 
distinctions, and decorations. The more solid 
pudding also of having a nice little sum of his 
own in hand, was not to be despised. True, 
there was the horrid examination for lieu- 
tenancy, but what thicks had he known to 
get through that ! It wouldn't be very hard. 
At any rate, he need not bother his head about 
it for the present. So young Frampton was 
the life and soul of the fine frigate " Bos- 
phorus," as she proudly breasted the waves on 
her homeward journey. 

When he had arrived at Portsmouth and had 
gone up to town to perform the official require- 
ments, and been told the day on which he 
would have to be examined, the subjects, &c., 
George Frampton sallied forth light of heart 
from the gates of the Admiralty. His first 
employment, as soon as he could call his time 
his own, was not doubtful. The only relative 
he had in the world, besides his uncle, was a 
sister, a few years older than himself; who had 
been obliged, by the utterly destitute state in 
which they were left at their father's death, to 
go out as a governess. 

We cannot say that our excellent friend, the 
Rev. Josiah, was quite as kind to his niece and 
nephew as, perhaps, might have been expected 
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of SO distinguished a man. The fact is^ the 
worthy divine, though by no means uncharitable 
or illiberal, had somehow or other a very great 
terror of having his feelings worked upon, and 
being obliged to take strong positive measures for 
the relief of any distress or trouble. His charac- 
ter was decidedly greater in the negative than 
in the positive virtues. If some kind friend could 
have come to him, and after a neat little dinner 
and a few glasses of old port, could have pro- 
posed in a quiet round-about way that he 
should do something for his young relations, 
the Rev. Josiah would have opened his heart and 
his pocket. As it was, however, being in dreadful 
terror lest, some day or other, his destitute 
nephew and niece should present themselves at 
his rooms in Chester College, with dishevelled 
hair and streaming eyes (a sort of adult babes 
in the wood), and should demand, on their 
knees, his blessing and his money ; he proceeded 
(rather against the grain, it is true) to dispose 
of them beforehand, and to anticipate their 
claims, by despatching to each of them a sym- 
pathetic letter, telling them how distressed he 
was that the state of his health did not allow 
him to see them, and inclosing a donation of 
five pounds. 

If all their friends had been equally liberal, 
George and Ellen Frampton would, perhaps, 
have fared but poorly; but more practical, if 
not more sympathetic, assistance was given 
them by some old friends of their father's, who 
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succeeded in getting a commission for George, 
and a place as governess for Ellen. 

It was now nearly five years since they had 
met, and the young sailor, who was devotedly 
fond of his sister, hastened away with all speed 
from the official doors, to the station of the 
Railway, which was to convey him to the town 
where Ellen Frampton was located. 

Before he gets there, we will just skip on 
before him, and have a look at Ellen Frampton. 
Yes ; and you might find some things less worth 
the looking at than the young lady aforesaid. 
You might, indeed, discover in a good long day's 
search, many charming girls who looked a great 
deal more as if they were turned out of a mould, 
and framed, and fashioned, and put up to order, 
so that no flaw or imperfection could be de- 
tected in them — ^but I don't think you would find 
one who looked more like a genuine, good-tem- 
pered, pleasant, bright, lovable English girl. 
There she goes, with her two little pupils, Miss 
Flora and Miss Clarinda — little stuck-up people, 
who look as if their backs were fitted on a poker, 
and don't seem to have anything light and 
lissome in them. There she goes, easy and 
graceful in her walk, with a bright smile and a 
fine healthy colour in. her cheeks. And how 
those two little stiff pupils do love her ! Yes, 
stiff though nature has made their limbs, she 
has given them soft and feeling hearts; they 
love their charming young governess, and she 
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loves them. Mr. and Mrs. Albatross, the parents 
of the two little stiff-looking girls, love her 
also — that is to say, the gentleman, of course, 
only in a highly proper and clerical manner — 
and she returns their affection heartily. 

In fact. Miss Ellen's governess lines have 
fallen in pleasant places. She has never had to 
bear that cold putting down and keeping down 
sort of treatment, which so many of her craft 
have to experience. She has never known what 
it is to be snubbed, and to be made know her 
place. She has never had to become acquainted 
with the insolence of servants, taking their cue 
from the master and mistress ; nor known the 
delights of having to cope with a lot of unruly 
cubs of children, whom she is expected to teach, 
and not allowed to punish. 

When first introduced into the family of the 
Rev. Arthur Albatross, Vicar of Worton, she 
had had committed to her charge, with many 
apologies and fears lest they should be trouble- 
some, by Mrs. Albatross, the mildest of women, 
the little Flora and Clarinda, the meekest of 
small girls. She had readily devoted herself to 
cultivating the intellects of the said little Flora 
and Clarinda, but she had soon seen that what 
they wanted most was the cultivation of their 
bodies. At her representations, the mother had 
abandoned with a sigh the hope of seeing her 
girls distinguished in the world of letters, and 
had given them up to the cheerful and joyous 
regime of short lessons, long walks, and lots of 
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play, which the young governess proposed. The 
regime had indeed proved eminently successful. 
Instead of two little pallid, unwholesome-looking 
dolls, which her pupils had been, when she first 
came to them, they were now well and strong, 
though never likely to be particularly active and 
graceful in their movements. 

Their mother, who had scarcely moved off her 
sofa for years, saw colour in their cheeks and 
health in their looks, with delight; and she 
loved the young governess for having shown 
such judgment and good sense in their treatment. 
Nor were the young Flora and Clarinda behind 
other little girls of eleven and twelve years old, 
in their book-work and accomplishments. In 
fact, it was very difficult to keep their very 
clever little heads from becoming too full of 
history, geography, grammar, &c. ; and their 
governess had constantly to be snatching 
their books away from them, and insisting 
on and enforcing her favourite rule of lots of 
play. 

The father rejoiced over the happy discipline 
of the school-room, and looked upon Ellen quite 
in the light of an elder daughter. She managed 
all the housekeeping for Mrs. Albatross, and 
helped in the school and the parish for the 
Vicar ; and, in fact, the good man and his wife 
used to say to one another, at least once a week, 
" What should we do without Ellen ? " " How 
dreadful it would be if any one should insist on 
marrying her, and taking her off!" 

E 
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It was, therefore, with no small trepidation 
that the good Mr. Albatross was seized, 
when he was informed that there was a gen- 
tleman in the parlour who had come to see 
Miss Ellen. 

" Did you tell him that Miss Ellen was gone 
out for a long walk, and wouldn't be back for 
some time ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but he said he would wait till she 
came back." 

" Very extraordinary — what can it mean ? 
I do hope " 

" Hadn't you better go and see the gentle- 
man ? " asked the wife. 

** Well, perhaps I had ; in fact, of course I 
had," said the husband. 

Accordingly, Mr. Albatross enters the parlour, 
and politely salutes our friend, George Frampton. 
The likeness, the voice, the sailor's dress, in- 
stantly tell the good man who it is, and reassure 
his mind. He had often heard of the young 
sailor brother, about whom Ellen delighted to 
talk. There is no lack of cordiality in the way 
he receives him, and insists on his having his 
things brought up to the house, and taking up 
his abode there for the present. George's ears 
are delighted with the profuse praises of his 
sister, and he readily accepts the hospitable 
invitation ; so that when Ellen returns from her 
walk with Flora and Clarinda, she finds, to 
her no small astonishment and exjfcreme delight, 
her brother quietly domiciled in the house, and 
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on the best possible terms with Mr. and Mrs. 
Albatross. 

Verily, that was a happy evening for both 
brother and sister. They were considerately 
left to themselves to have a good long talk ; and 
how did Ellen rejoice in her darling brother's 
distinction and prospects of rising; and how did 
George rejoice in the happiness and comfort in 
which he found his sister, her good looks, and 
well-being ; and how grateful did he feel to the 
kind Vicar and his wife, and Flora and Clarinda, 
and everything and everybody ! 

" And, oh ! do you know, George, that our 
venerated uncle, who was too nervous to see us, 
and sent us j85, has actually come to settle in 
this neighbourhood ? '' 

" In this neighbourhood ? " 

" Yes, about eight miles from here, at Flower- 
mead. Mr. Albatross has seen him at Marchton, 
but I have not seen him yet." 

" Does he know you are here ? " 

" No, I don't think he does ; in fact, I dare 
say he has forgotten our existence altogether. 
He has gone to a most dreadful parish, Mr. 
Albatross says ; and he has heard some curious 
reports about his going to be married to a very 
fast young lady." 

" That would be a finisher, I should imagine," 
said George, laughing ; ** an old gentleman, who 
has lived all his life in College, with a trouble- 
some parish and a fast young wife! Fancy 
what a charming look out, Ellen ! " 

E 2 
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It is thus that even the great, the noble, and 
distinguished are liable to be treated by light 
and idle tongues ! It is thus that such an 
important personage as the Rector of Flower- 
mead, could be flippantly commented on by his 
reckless young sailor nephew ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



TWO ACCIDENTS. 



. We return to our principal personage, the Rev. 
Josiah Frampton — so dignified a man can no 
longer be safely neglected. 

We have indeed been absent but a short time ; 
but in that short time decided advances have 
been made. What is it that we see ? Is it? — 
yes, it certainly is — the Rector of Flowermead 
walking arm-in-arm with the charming Kate 
Carvell. What, already on such friendly terms ? 
Is it a settled thing, then ? Has the question 
been ventured, and the fair one yielded a blush- 
ing assent ? We will tell you what the state of 
things is, and how it came about. 

Mr. Frampton having bought at a considerable 
figure an excellent cob, a perfect hackney, pro- 
ceeded, after duly investing in a new saddle and 
bridle, to make trial of the said excellent cob. 
The perfect hackney, having been brought to 
the door by Will Morgan, with his new equip- 
ment, looking a mount fit for a Bishop, the 
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Rector climbs (rather heavily) into the creaking 
saddle, and, grasping his reins in a workmanlike 
manner, sets forth for his ride. 

Now, it has already been intimated that the 
perfect cob had been latterly employed in the 
somewhat inglorious duty of drawing the Squire's 
water-cart, and this sort of work had not been 
conducive towards preserving the suppleness of 
his joints and the elasticity of his muscles. The 
paces of the cob were, in fact, what would be 
called rather wooden. He had one great recom- 
mendation, however, he was certainly remarkably 
quiet; and when his master, after having got 
safely outside the precincts of Flowermead, 
began delicately to suggest to him that he should 
not object to a little quickening of speed, the 
cob somehow seemed remarkably obtuse in 
taking the hint. 

The Rector, however, gallantly persevered, 
and presently, by dint of a considerable chas- 
tisement, succeeded in screwing a trot out of 
the reluctant animal. But what a trot it was ! 
hard, stiff, jarring, jerking ! Well, thought the 
Rev. Josiah, my recollections of Oxford hacks are 
not very distinct, but certainly my impression 
of a " perfect hackney" is something rather 
more elastic than this. " Come up, will you — 
come up !" and a rather severe stroke with the 
whip enforced the exhortation. 

The cob was stimulated to increased exer- 
tions; but, alas! a horse of thirty, which has seen 
a deal of work, and whose muscles and sinews 
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are indurated and stiffened by long use — a horse 
of that venerable and used-up description, is 
not a very safe mount for an elderly gentleman 
of fifteen stone, with a loose seat, and no hand. 
With far less danger might the good Rector 
have begun to practise upon the tight-rope, or 
have joined in the assault on Sebastopol, or 
done anything else which he would have con- 
sidered most dangerous and fearful, than have 
thus encouraged to a wooden trot along a stony 
lane, a used-up old screw, such as he had un- 
fortunately become possessed of. 

For about a quarter of a mile all went 
well, then — all in a moment — a stumble, a 
struggle, and a scuflSe — and the Rector finds 
himself impinging heavily upon the hard road, 
and scraping his face against the rough gravel. 
For a few minutes he lay quite still, wondering 
whether he was killed or not. Finding, how- 
ever, the principle of vitality still strong within 
him, presently he tries to pick himself up. 
Slowly and painfully he regains his upright 
posture, and the first thing he sees is the brute 
of a cob quietly eating grass by the roadside as 
if nothing had happened. What was to be 
done? the Rector's face was bleeding, one of 
his legs was very stiff and painful, and he was 
covered all over with dust and dirt. He felt he 
must go home — but how to do it? He could 
not mount that treacherous animal again — -he 
might get another fall — nor did he like to leave 
him by the roadside. 
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The only thing to be done was for him to 
return on foot, leading the peccant cob by the 
bridle. Slowly, and stiffly, and painfully did 
our worthy friend advance in this undignified 
and disagreeable manner of progression. When 
he reached the village, there was a lot of those 
horrid boys playing at marbles. He endea- 
voured to pass them with his most dignified air, 
but it would not do. 

'* I say Bill, here's the old parson, and blowed 
if he han't been and got throwed off. Oh, here's 
a lark !" 

" Look at his breeches !" shouted one. 

" Twig his hat !" cried another. 

** And only look at the old boss's knees !" ' 

**0h, my eye, they are brok't! he won't do 
for much more, except for the dogs." 

At this last remark, which, though pretend- 
ing to be perfectly unconscious, he could not 
help hearing, the Rector glanced nervously and 
anxiously round at his horse's knees. Yes ! the 
urchin was only too right ; a very distinct and 
decided wound was visible on each knee. The 
Rector knew but too well what those marks 
portended : they portended a very small return 
for his outlay of seventy pounds. He had 
already made up his mind to sell the unsafe 
animal, and was fondly hoping that he should 
be able to get rid of him — perhaps at a profit, 
at any rate at no great loss — but when he saw 
the broken knees — alas ! alas ! — he knew that 
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all market value was gone, onlj a wretched 
paltry price could he ever hope to realise. 

It was a serious loss, and the thought of it 
did not tend to increase the Bector's content- 
ment, as he slowly wound his way through the 
village. By some horrible ill-luck, everybody 
seemed to be at their doors or windows, and 
everybody seemed to understand at a glance 
what had happened — and everybody seemed to 
think it a fair subject for a broad grin, instead 
of sympathy and sorrow at their pastor's mis- 
fortune. Mr. Brush received his master with 
many ejaculations and lamentations. He had 
always said that 'twas a pity master should try 
to ride, at his time of life. 

" What do you mean. Brush — what do you 
mean ? My time of life ! Why, many men 
twenty years older than I am ride — and ride 
well, too !" 

" Yes, sir ! but then I takes it they've been 
used to it all their lives, and I never knowed 
you ride at Chester College, sir; except that 
time as you rode over to Blenheim with those 
ladies sir, and then you was precious stiff next 
day, sir." 

" Ah, but the vacations. Brush ! you forget 
the vacations, when I was in the country, or 
travelling. I have frequently ridden, I assure 
you." 

" Well, sir, I hope you'll make up your mind 
to ride no more. It's a mercy you weren't 
killed — it is indeed." 

e5 
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In the darkest afl9iction, however, there often 
comes a bright beam of comfort. The next 
morning, as the Rector was reclining upon his 
8ofa — his face daly patched op by Mrs. Brush — 
and in the elegant deshabille of dressing-gown 
and slippers, was ruminating sadly over his 
blighted equestrian prospects, Mr. Brush sud- 
denly opens the door, and announces ^^Miss 
Carvell." 

^ Lord Marmion started from the ground 
As light as if he felt no woond ;** 

SO did the Rector of Flowermead. 

Kate was full of apologies for the strange 
liberty she had taken in calling ; but they were 
all so sadly anxious, and her father was obliged 
to go out, and she really could not rest till she 
knew how Mr. Frampton was going on. She 
felt herself personally responsible in having 
recommended the horse ; she was so deeply 
grieved, &c. 

The Rector gallantly assured her that he was 
not hurt a bit, only a little disfigured — that it 
was not the horse's fault, but an accident which 
might happen to the best of steeds — ^he begged 
her to make her mind easy : he was deeply 
flattered by her solicitude, touched by her kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness. How charming was 
such tenderness of character, such anxious care 
for others. Oh ! if he could really flatter him- 
self that she took an interest in him ! — A pause. 
The artillery proceeds to go to work — ^a sigh 
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from the young lady- — eyes cast down — then 
raised — a blush — eyes down again. The ar- 
tillery was skilfully handled — the defences were 
rather weak — the garrison surrenders at dis- 
cretion. Dowo goes the Rector of Flowermead 
on the unbruised knee, in the style of Sir 
Charles Grandison, and in beautifully chosen 
language solicits Miss Kate to be the arbitress 
of his destiny, the directress of his life — assures 
her, that to her, as to some bright particular 
star, his soul's homage is given, that he adores, 
idolizes, &c. 

Miss Kate acted her part to perfection. Her 
great difficulty was to keep from laughing, but 
she had great command of feature. She drew 
back — shrank away — could not listen to such 
words — ^insisted upon the Rector stopping — 
could not think of such a thing — and ended by 
sinking into the arms of the intensely gratified, 
but slightly embarrassed divine, and laying her 
head — that charming head, with those lovely 
auhirn ringlets — upon his shoulder. Did the 
Rector venture to seal the compact on those 
tempting lips ? We don't dare to inquire ; but 
at this juncture the young lady suddenly springs 
up, and in rather a sharp voice calls out, " They 
are listening at the door !" 

In fact, the worthy Brush and his wife, who 
had seen how matters were going, and expected, 
probably, that this morning visit of the young 
lady's would bring things to a crisis; had, it 
must be confessed, taken up their position at 
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the door, and the panels being thin, had heard 
every word of the interview, and were now 
employed in contemplating, alternately, through 
the key-hole, their much-beloved master with 
the lady of his choice leaning upon his shoulder. 
Somehow or other, this sight had been produc- 
tive of merriment in them, and a low giggle, 
which they could not repress, had caught the 
sharp ears of Miss Kate, and had thus robbed 
the Rector, for the moment, of that charming 
burden. 

When the door was opened by the indignant 
lover, of course the coast was found to be clear, 
and then the happy confidences and blissful 
endearments would have been gladly resumed 
by the enamoured swain. Miss Kate, however, is 
suddenly overwhelmed with thoughts of the 
impropriety of her being there, and after inti- 
mating, in as delicate a manner as possible, 
that she shall expect Mr. Frampton at a very 
early hour next day, " to ask papa," she says 
good-bye (oh ! Mr. Frampton, who would have 
thought it of you !), and departs, with a quick 
step to have a good bit of fun with her sisters. 
From which explanation, the reader will perhaps 
have learnt to receive with less astonishment 
the announcement of the Rector of Flower- 
mead walking arm in arm with the charming 
Kate Carvell. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE SERMON. 



The Archdeacon of Marchton was now about to 
bold bis visitation at tbe catbedral. Mr. Framp- 
ton being tbe last appointed incumbent in the 
Archdeaconry, was asked to preach tbe Visita- 
tion Sermon. He accepted tbe request with a 
becoming pride and self-satisfaction, thinking 
that his University reputation, and the high 
position which he had filled with so much dig- 
nity at Oxford, bad procured, for him this espe- 
cial mark of Archidiaconal favour. 

Persons, indeed, of small understanding might 
suggest that it was merely a matter of etiquette, 
a compliment always paid to the newest Incum- 
bent. He could not accept that view of it. 
No ; doubtless tbe Venerable Archdeacon had 
heard of the ponderosity happily relieved by 
luminosity of his discourses delivered from time 
to time in the University pulpit, and the flowers 
of rhetoric whereby, after the manner of tbe 
illustrious Blair, he had lent grace and elegance 
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to the cause of virtue, and discomfited and para- 
lysed the gross imaginings of vice. His light 
had not been so obscured, but that a great 
Church dignitary, like the said Archdeacon, had 
seen some rays of it, and was glad to take the 
earliest opportunity of making it visible to the 
clergy in his charge. 

What dignity, too, would the invitation to 
address his brethren in this public manner con- 
fer on the Rector of Flowermead in the eyes of 
his beloved Kate! With a satisfied and con- 
tented air he informed that young lady, who 
admired his sermons so much, that she would 
soon have the opportunity of hearing him in a 
more public position, and surrounded by a more 
critical auditory ; and when Kate's expectations 
were properly worked up, and her curiosity 
duly excited, he was able to announce, with 
becoming gravity, the honourable distinction 
that had been conferred on him. 

" Oh ! dear Josiah, how charming it will be 
to see you in the cathedral pulpit. Oh! we 
must all go and hear you." 

" I am afraid your sisters will not value it 
much; but you, dearest Kate, of course I 
reckon on." 

" Yes, I will drive you over in the pony car- 
riage, as I think the cob's knees are hardly well 
yet." 

A slight cloud came over the Rev. Josiah's 
face at this allusion to the unfortunate cob. " I 
don't think I shall trust myself on the back of 
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that animal again; I shall ask your father to 
dispose of him for me, and I trust he may be 
able to do it without much loss." 

" Oh ! papa will manage it for you, he is so 
clever about horses; but you can quite trust 
yourself to my driving, I can assure you." 

" You are going to trust yourself to me for 
life, dear Kate, and shall I refuse to trust 
myself to you for a few hours ?" said the Rector, 
gallantly. 

Meantime the sermon had to be written. A 
Visitation Sermon is a serious matter to an 
elderly gentleman, who is not very clear in his 
theology; and with ray reputation, thought Mr. 
Frampton — there will doubtless be but few of 
the clergy there who have not heard of the 
Senior Fellow of Chester College. I fear their 
expectation will be too highly wrought ; but I 
must try to produce something worthy of the 
occasion. With an eye to this, down came the 
ponderous folios from the shelves, which had 
not seen the light for many a long day. Should 
he venture to copy a sermon of Barrow's, or 
Bull's, or some other great divine ? No ; some 
one might know it, and then what a downfall 
would be there ! This, then, was the plan he 
hit upon. 

He took a text of a very wide and compre- 
hensive character. Round this he grouped all 
the most sonorous and highly elaborated sen- 
tences, without much meaning in them, which 
he could cull from his ancient and orthodox 
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divines; and thus produced a sort of mosaic, or 
tesselated pavement — green, red, blue, white, 
black — in picturesque union. This, as he read 
it over to himself, ore rotundo^ seemed to sound 
beautifully, and, he considered, would, if it did 
not add to, at any rate be equal to support his 
reputation. 

The great advantage, too, of this charmingyar- 
rago was, that it committed him to nothing, enun- 
ciated nothing, asserted nothing. If any sen- 
tence contained a strong sentiment, the next 
was so arranged as happily to take off all the 
point, and to reduce the assertion to zero. If 
Evangelicalism shone forth in one place, high- 
and-dryism speedily evaporated it ; and under a 
cloud of metaphysical subtleties, the preacher 
found himself safely landed on the shore of 
nothingarianism. 

In fact, people might admire his sermon, and 
might talk about it ; but it would have sorely 
puzzled any man to analyse it, or to give a clear 
description of its contents. This was its espe- 
cial merit in Mr. Frampton's eyes. Vulgar and 
meaner minds might be content to be labelled 
and ticketed off, high, low, broad, &c. This 
would not do for him. No ; he desired to be too 
profound to be fathomed, too copious to be 
comprehended, too ornate to be criticised. He 
desired to stand alone, and not to shine by any 
borrowed splendour, or to owe the admiration 
which he felt was his due, to the mere enthu- 
siasm of party. All parties should unite in 
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looking up to hira as something beyond their 
sphere and outside their circle, a great and 
learned man beaming upon them with the full 
light of his vast intelligence. 

Well, after many long sittings, the highly 
polished composition was at last finished, and 
having read it over to himself for the twentieth 
time, Mr. Frarapton deposited it in his pocket, 
and sallied forth to give himself that treat and 
recreation, by anticipation of which he had often 
solaced his long and arduous labours, viz., to 
read it quietly to his beloved Kate. 

Any one, meeting the Rector of Flowermead 
at that particular moment, as he slowly and 
gracefully sailed through his village, would at once 
have come to the conclusion that he had either 
just performed, or was just going to perform, 
some highly meritorious and charitable action. 
A radiant expression sat upon his face : he knew 
that he had in his pocket a document which, 
duly delivered, would electrify and delight the 
clergy of Wessex, and raise its fortunate com- 
poser (or compiler) to the highest pinnacle of 
fame. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
being in this tranquil and serene frame of mind, 
the Rector was but very slightly discomposed 
by an interruption which he met with from a lot 
of unruly boys in the neighbourhood of the Cat 
and Wheelbarrow. It is true, some of them 
even ventured rudely to jostle against him ; but 
the Rector, putting them calmly and disdain- 
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fullj aside as UDdeserving bis notice, pursued his 
dignified course towards the abode of bis be- 
loved. 

Arrived there, and being shown at once by 
the servant, as though by previous arrangement, 
into a room, where he was soon joined by his 
Kate; with beaming features and proud satisfac- 
tion he informed bis dear friend that he had 
come down to read her his discourse, and to see 
how she would like it ; and as she, expressing 
a fitting delight at the privilege allowed her, 
composed herself duly to hear the all-important 
sermon, the Rector slowly and gracefully put his 
hand into the pocket of his coat to produce the 
document. Alas ! it was not there ! He tries 
the other pocket — not there! Jumps up, and 
looks round the room — not there ! Rushes into 
the hall and examines the neighbourhood of the 
door — not there ! Without one word spoken, 
he darts away homeward, retracing his steps, 
and looking with the utmost caution on every 
side. No traces of the magnificent discourse. 
It must have been those horrible boys, who 
jostled him ! 

Arrived at the Cat and Wheelbarrow, no 
boys are to be seen. He ventures, rather un- 
willingly, within the precincts of that unruly 
establishment, summons the landlord, and asks 
him if he can tell him who the boys were who 
were lounging about in front of the inn a short 
time before. Landlord, thinking that the Rector 
has measures of police in view, asks him if he 
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will have the names now, or wait till he gets 
them. Rector, rather taken aback, assures him 
that he does not wish to punish the boys — far 
from it — but that he has unfortunatelj lost out 
of his pocket a valuable document, in fact, a 
Visitation Sermon, and thinks the boys must 
have taken it ; he would give a reward — a con- 
siderable reward — for its restitution. Landlord, 
with a very broad grin, is sorry the gent has 
lost his sermon, but perhaps Tom Cobbler, the 
Banting Preacher, would make him one if he 
is very hard up. 

Mr. Frampton, petrified and aghast at this 
audacious suggestion, quits the peccant public 
and its insolent host, and returns to his home, 
oppressed with anxious care. He still has a 
vague hope that he may see the desired dis- 
course lying upon his study table, but no ! alas, 
it is nowhere to be found ! What is to be done? 
To-morrow is the Visitation Day. At nine 
o'clock he has to start. His mind is in such a 
flutter and perturbation that he could not 
compose another discourse, even if he should 
sit up all night. The only thing that remains 
for him to do is to select the most respectable 
out of the venerable MS., which had long 
formed his stock-in-trade ; and present himself 
before the assembled clergy at Marchton to 
deliver a mere parochial discourse; and to 
advocate the superiority of virtue over vice on 
ordinary principles, without any precious rheto- 
rical flourishes, high-sounding metaphors, or 
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splendidly worked out illustrations. In fact, to 
appear a mere ordinary Parish Priest (and a 
very ordinary one, perhaps), instead of that 
great University light and ornament which he 
had intended to show himself. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE CATHEDRAL. 



Miss Kate Carvell had not as yet shown her- 
self before an admiring public in the capacity 
of fiancee to the Rector of Flowermead. She 
accordingly accepted the Visitation as a great 
opportunity. She had studied the subject and 
meditated upon it, and had determined, in her 
own mind, the exact line she was to take as to 
matters of costume, manner, &c. The result 
of her deliberations was in due course exhibited 
to the clergy and their wives, the church- 
wardens, and other notables, who assembled 
together at the cathedral to attend the Visi- 
tation. 

The portly Rector of Flowermead, who bore the 
weight of fifty-five years lightly, and looked in 
very tolerable preservation (thanks to the good 
port and unexceptionable cookery of Chester 
College), might be seen slowly sailing up the 
nave of the cathedral in a rich silk cassock and 
gown ; and on his arm might be seen leaning. 
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with a hesitating yet confiding air, an interest- 
ing looking young lady, in a white bonnet with 
a very neat trimming of lilac ribbon, a plain 
black silk mantle, and a dress of a very quiet 
pattern. 

This charming, simply-attired maiden, con- 
trasting so happily with the be-silked and be- 
satined ladies who rustled around her, had also 
(for this occasion only) discarded her hoop. 
She meant to show what a clergyman's wife 
ought to be — to do the thing correctly — and 
she was ready to sacrifice (for the day) even 
this most cherished article of female apparel, 
that she might exhibit the meekness and un- 
ostentation properly belonging to a clerical 
lady. And she succeeded so far, that while 
several of the clergy inquired of their wives 
who that nice, quiet-looking girl was ; several 
others, who had met her more than once before 
either in the ball-room or the hunting-field, in very 
different costume, and with a very different air 
about her from that which she now exhibited, 
passed her by, without being in the least con- 
scious, that the prim-looking damsel, hanging 
upon the arm of the respectable parson, was 
the somewhat notoriously fast, and the rather 
extra loud, Kate Carvell of Flowermead. 

Arrived in the choir, and seated in a good 
position to hear and admire the choice flowers 
of rhetoric which were to drop from the lips 
of her beloved, the demeanour of Miss Kate 
was quite a pattern to all around her. Very 
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different now from that levity which she dis- 
played, when first, in company with her sisters, 
she made a rude irruption into the church to 
hear the same distinguished orator. Much had 
she learnt, much had she unlearnt in the mean- 
while. None so devout now as the once unruly 
Kate. And then, when it came at last to the 
sermon, when, amidst the solemn strains of the 
organ, the dignified and stately form of the 
Rev. Josiah might be seen slowly ascending 
the pulpit steps, and settling himself in the 
place of oratory, and at length his voice might 
be heard speaking the preliminary prayer, and 
giving out the words of his text, what listener 
was there so entranced, so absorbed as Kate? 

The sermon, for the reasons which we have 
already stated, was calculated to fall, perhaps, 
somewhat below the just expectations of the 
audience. Many of them, indeed, did not, in 
all probability, know the vast University repu- 
tation of the man who addressed them, and so 
their anticipations were not wound up so high 
as they might have been. Still, however, they 
expected, for a Visitation Sermon, some good, 
practical, sound teaching, bearing upon the 
daily work, the trials and difiiculties of a country 
pastor's life. We are sorry to be obliged to 
say that they were disappointed. The discourse, 
indeed, upheld the cause of virtue against vice, 
but, perhaps, on somewhat low grounds. The 
chief arguments relied, upon were that it was 
altogether more comfortable, more satisfactory. 
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more conducive to health and digestion, less 
likely to injure one's fortune or to distract 
one's mind to be a virtuous man than a vicious 
one. This, in fact, set off with a few Blairian 
flourishes, was the sum and substance of the 
discourse. 

The poor Rector seemed to be conscious, 
somehow, that he was not shining. Perhaps 
his mind fondly recurred to the precious docu- 
ment which he had lost, perhaps he marked an 
occasional titter, and not a few meaning looks 
which passed between some of the younger 
clergy. Whatever was the cause, certain it 
is that the sonorous voice of the orator ever 
and anon was reduced to a stammer, a blunder, 
and a check. The platitudes which he had 
before him seemed even more devoid of meaning 
than they really were, as they were hammered, 
and tortured, and stumbled over. We are afraid 
that if the preacher could have got over his work 
the quicker for it, he would have compounded 
for vice to have the better of it for the nonce, 
reserving its refutation for some future season ; 
but blunder on he must to the end. The last 
and most convincing argument in favour of 
virtue must be heard ; there was no escape. 
The luckless milk-and-water morality which 
seemed, somehow, to choke even its original 
compiler, must be inflicted in all its fearful 
dulness upon the assembled clergy. 

But the end happily came at last. With a 
gasp of relief the orator gave the final climax 
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of his peroration, and, with a marked readiness, 
the congregation rose to take part in the con- 
elnding formalities. Soon the preacher is able 
to descend from his eminence, and to join his 
brethren as a mere ordinary man, to hear the 
archdeacon's charge* 

" Let ihe be the first to congratulate you, my 
dear Josiah," said Miss Kate, when the charge 
was over and they had again met, " on your 
brilliant, your most eloquent discourse ; I really 
did not know what a sermon could be made till 
I heard it." 

" Hem ! I am sure I am delighted, my love, 
at your kind approbation. I had feared — 
indeed I felt that it was not exactly what I 
could wish ; but the circumstances, as you 
know " 

" If the sermon which you lost was better than 
the one you delivered, what must it have been?" 

" I assure you, it was of a far higher cast 
altogether. TTiis was merely an ordinary paro- 
chial sermon. I had not time to prepare any- 
thing better." 

*' What could be better ? " said Kate ; " how 
much fitter for us, ordinary mortals, than the 
learned and elaborate one that you had pre- 
pared." 

"I am delighted that you think so; your 
judgment is indeed most acute. But who is 
that gentleman who is bowing to me ? Do you 
know him ? " 

** Mr. Albatross, I think, is his name." 

F 
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" Dear me, he is coming to speak ! I don't 
know him that I remember." 

" I must take the liberty of introducing my- 
self, Mr. Frampton, but you will pardon me, I 
am sure, as I have some near relatives of yours 
with me — of whose welfare you vrill be glad to 
hear." 

" Relatives ! near relatives ! " said the Rector, 
with a shudder. " Pray, sir, who may they be ? 
I am not aware " 

" Allow me to introduce to you your niece, 
Ellen, and your nephew, George Frampton." 

" Niece ! nephew ! — oh, dear me ! dear me ! 
You will excuse me, Mr. Al — ^al — ross! but 
really my nerves are in such a very delicate 
state — and after the exertion of preaching also— 
I am afraid I cannot possibly encounter the 
excitement of speaking to the young people. 
Good morning, sir — good morning." 

"But surely you won't run away without 
speaking to them ? Here they are, Mr. Framp- 
ton," said the astonished Mr. Albatross. 

But the Rector was already hastening off, 
dragging with him his companion ; his nerves 
appeared to impel him strongly towards the 
cathedral door, and nothing seemed likely to 
arrest him. George and Ellen stood ready to 
speak to their dignified uncle, but he had care- 
fully avoided even looking at them. If they had 
liad the plague, he could not have fled from them 
more eagerly. Mr. Albatross was completely 
staggered. He could not make it out. How- 
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ever, by way of firing a last shot, he called after 
the flying Rector in a loud voice — 

" They will have the pleasure of calling upon 
you, Mr. Frampton. Mr. George, run after 
your uncle, and tell him that you will drive 
your sister over." Looking round to enforce 
this mandate upon George, he suddenly dis- 
covered that the young sailor had disappeared. 

" Where is your brother, Ellen ? he was here 
but a moment since." 

" I don't know where he is gone ; he darted 
off towards the other door, and seemed as if he 
was going to speak to two ladies in deep mourn- 
ing, who were just going out." 

"He must have found some friends," said 
Mr. Albatross. 

" None that I know," said the sister. 

" Well, we can't wait here for him, they will 
be shutting the doors ; he will find us out at 
the inn, doubtless. Certainly your uncle is a 
very extraordinary man, Ellen." 

The young governess quite agreed in this sen- 
timent ; he was very extraordinary. The subject 
was pretty fully discussed as they waited at the 
inn for George ; but no George arriyed. One 
hour — ^two — ^passed away. At last Mr. Albatross 
declared he must go, and ordered the carriage ; 
Ellen leaving a note for her brother, to tell him 
that they were obliged to go, and departing, 
not a little astonished at the sudden and pro- 
longed absence of her brother. 

F 2 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

GEORGE'S FRIENDS. 

Let us follow the truant brother, who is keeping 
his friends waiting so ruthlessly, and suffering 
them to depart in ignorance of his movements, 
and quite anxious as to what had become of 
him. The truant brother had an excuse — at 
least, I think most would have admitted that he 
had one, if they had seen the very lovely face 
which appeared under that sombre black bonnet 
and beneath that thick crape veil. If they had 
seen, too, that lovely pale face light up with the 
flash of pleased excitement as George Frampton 
was recognised; if they had seen that elder 
matron, still full of grace and beauty, welcome 
the young sailor with such kind earnestness, and 
ask him so heartily to accompany them home. 
George would have been made of very strange- 
stuff, indeed, if he could have resisted the kind 
invitation. Yes, he should be very happy to see 
them home, only he could not stay, he feared, 
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more than a few miDUtes, as he would be keeping 
his friends waiting. Would not he ask his 
friends to come with him? — They would be 
delighted to see them. No ; George thought, 
perhaps, Mr. Albatross had business in the town, 
and Ellen must stay to take care of the little 
girls. No; he thought it was no use to ask 
them. Cunning fellow ! He wanted to have all 
the talking to himself ; and he had no idea of 
seeing the fair Alice commencing a devoted 
friendship with his sister Ellen, and leaving the 
brother in the lurch. 

But we must introduce George's friends. The 
acquaintance had been made at Sierra Leone. 
George, who had been employed some four or 
five years on the coast of Africa, had occasionally 
enjoyed brief seasons of leave and holiday at 
that charming and highly salubrious settlement. 
There Mrs. Tonstall was a happy wife of a de- 
voted worker in the diflScult, but encouraging, 
toil of evangelising the freed negroes. There 
Alice, her only daughter, had also lent a hand, 
after her power, to the good work, in teaching 
the little negro girls. There the husband, the 
soul and spirit of the Mission, had devoted an 
intense energy and a vast intelligence to the task 
which he Imd undertaken ; and, like many an- 
other pure and gallant spirit — soldiers in the 
forefront of the battle — ^had been at last cut off 
by the withering plague-stroke of the poisonous 
climate. Not, however, until his many years of 
work had produced good fruit ; and not until he 
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could feel, in his last hours, that he had not 
lived in vain nor laboured in vain. 

George Frampton, a young careless sailor, had 
seen Mr. Tonstall in the midst of his work, and 
had been struck and attracted towards him by 
the gallant spirit in which he threw himself into 
it. He had made his acquaintance, and been 
most cordially welcomed to his house ; for the 
Missionary had a heart open alike to white and 
black ; and the charm of his conversation, the 
resources of his well-stored mind, had fascinated 
the young sailor, and made him look up to him 
with reverence and love. 

Whenever he had been able to get a holiday, 
or whenever he had been despatched on duty to 
the settlement, he had spent the time with the 
Tonstalls, and, as a matter of course, had fallen 
in love with Alice. It would have been quite 
impossible for him to have helped it, and not a 
bit of use for him to have striven against it ; 
but George did not try to help it, nor make the 
least attempt to strive against it ; he thought it 
a most satisfactory, and altogether agreeable, 
arrangement, and fell in love accordingly. I 
can't say whether the parents of the young lady 
saw the danger, and tried to prevent it. Per- 
haps they thought it the best plan to let matters 
take their course — ^knowing that these things, if 
opposed, are almost sure to come about. In 
fact, this very thing had happened in their own 
case. 

Clement Tonstall was the eldest son of a 
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baronet, and a rich one. He had been educated 
in the usaal Eton and Oxford style, and had 
duly taken his degree with high honours. Sir 
Cuthbert, when welcoming him home as a B.A., 
informed him that he would now increase his 
allowance considerably, and that he thought he 
had better perhaps go and travel for a year or 
two, until he was old enough to enter Parliament 
respectably. What was the Baronet's astonish- 
ment, horror, and amazement to hear the young 
B.A. very quietly answer that he had rather hot 
travel, as he believed he had quite made up his 
mind to take Orders, and he should wish to 
spend the time before his ordination in theo- 
logical study ! 

** Take Orders ! tunr parson ! — what on earth 
do you mean, sir ? Are you not aware that you 
are heir to my estates and title ? " 

** Yes, father ; but these are no impediment 
to my taking Orders. If worldly position has 
power, it ought only to make me more powerful 
for good, and give me more influence in the 
profession which I have chosen." 

" Profession ! A Tonstall reduced to a pro- 
fession ! — and an eldest son, too ! Do you mean 
to drive me mad with your vagaries, sir ? Is 
this your religion ? " 

Poor Clement had a very hard battle to fight 
— but he was firm. Sir Cuthbert stormed, 
raged, swore, and at last entreated and begged 
his son to change his mind; but Clement felt 
something within him which seemed to make it 
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impossible for him to change. Sometimes he 
would think it his duty to yield to his father, 
and would try to make up his mind to do so, 
but then the inward voice would be so loud in 
its upbraidings, that he would be, as it were, 
forced to yield. 

In due time young Clement Tonstall, to the 
intense astonishment of the whole county, was 
ordained a Deacon of the Church of England. 
He took a small curacy in the neighbourhood, 
and lived with his father at Doryton Hall, en- 
deavouring, by constant attention and by antici- 
pating Sir Cuthbert's every wish, to reconcile 
him to the step he had taken. This, indeed, 
was speedily brought about. The Baronet, 
finding his son was not "changed or lost to him, 
but only more tenderly affectionate and dutiful 
than before, began to think that his taking 
Orders was not so utterly hopeless a case aifter 
all ; and that it would not be such a bad arrange- 
ment that the large family living of £1,500 a 
year, which usually fell to the second son, 
should be held with the baronetcy. 

" Charles must go into the army, instead of 
being a parson, that's about all the difference it 
will make ; and then Clement can keep a curate 
at Marton, and live at the Hall. It certainly is 
a strange whim of his : but I hope it won't turn 
out so very badly." 

A rude surprise, however, and a double shock 
awaited the Baronet. In the first place, Cle- 
ment fell in love with the daughter of a neigh* 
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bouring clergyman, who was very poor, but 
well known through all the county, and indeed 
through all England, as a devoted advocate of 
missions ; and, in the next place, the Baronet's 
eldest son got infected with the zeal of the 
father of his beloved Mary, and determined with 
himself, very quietly, but very firmly, that he 
would lend a helping hand to the pfood work, 
and himself go out as a missionary. We are not 
sufficiently up in casuistry to say whether he 
was right or wrong in choosing a line of duty 
which wais sure to meet with such vehement and 
decided opposition from his father; but enthu- 
siasm is no casuist, and Clement Tonstall was a 
thorough enthusiast. There was also Mary's 
sweet encouragement, Who had been brought up 
to look upon a missionary as the first of human 
beings, and who (if the truth must be told) had 
made a secret vow with herself not to marry 
any one but a missionary. 

Sir Cuthbert, dreadfully alarmed, had moved 
heaven and earth to upset the mission plan, and 
to break off the match : but, in spite of his ma- 
chinations, the strong will of his son had 
triumphed, he had gone straight forwards in his 
plans, and before long found himself the hus- 
band of the charming Mary, and a missionary 
at Sierra Leone* Did he regret the strong step 
he had taken, and his stout resistance to his 
father's will ? We cannot tell ; only this we 
know, that he never showed any relaxation or 
flagging in his zeal, but with untiring devotion 

F 5 
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pursued his course straight onwards as long as 
life and health were given him. 

And now he sleeps with the other heroes of 
the Cross. He sleeps the good sleep of those 
who have laid a strong hand upon the plough, 
and have never looked back. He sleeps with 
Xavier, and Martin, and Gardiner, and many an- 
other gallant champion, who have assaulted the 
enemy even in his strong holds, and carried the 
war undauntedly into the very places of the 
thickest darkness. 

But Sir Cuthbert could not forgive. His 
son's name had never been mentioned in his 
presence for years, so fierce was the storm of 
rage which it always excited; and when the 
news came of his death, and they had to tell 
him, he appeared even to welcome the intelli- 
gence with delight ; as now, in default of male 
issue from the elder son, the lands and title 
would go to his second son Charles, a rou^ Cap- 
tain in the Guards, and a man after Sir Cuth- 
bert's own heart. 

But what of Clement's wife and daughter? 
They must return to England. Would the Ba- 
ronet make them a sufficient allowance ? Would 
he recognize them, receive and comfort them ? 
No. With a bitter scoff and a ribald oath he 
seemed even to rejoice in their adversity, and 
they would have been left utterly destitute, (as 
there were no savings from the missionary's 
allowance) had it not been for a small sum 
which Mrs. Tonstall's father, who had been pro- 
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moted to a better living, was now able to spare 
her. 

It was on this humble annuity that the 
mother and daughter had settled in a cottage on 
the outskirts of Marchton — a quiet cheap coun- 
try town ; and here it was that George Frampton 
had recognised his beloved Alice, a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, with deep blue eyes, and rich 
brown hair. 

** How strange that we should meet here," 
said Mrs. Tonstall, struggling to repress a deep 
sigh; "and among what different scenes we 
last met you, Mr. Frampton !" 

George merely assented. He had heard of 
Mr. TonstalPs death, but had not seen the wife 
and daughter since, and he hardly knew how to 
speak — whether to allude to their great loss, or 
be silent concerning it. At last he felt he 
could not bear to appear cold-hearted. With a 
natural impulse he took Mrs. Tonstall's hand, 
and warmly wrung it. 

" Believe me, I feel for you 

"I am sure you do," was the answer, and 
both mother and daughter were straightway 
dissolved in tears. Not much was said during 
their walk. When they had arrived at the neat 
little cottage, where the widow had taken up her 
abode, George entered as an old friend, and 
they had a long talk over everything : over his 
last hours and noble Christian end — over Sir 
Cuthbert's harshness, and their poor prospects. 
Then George had his story to tell of the capture 
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of the slaver, his commendation and probable 
promotion (how sweet to tell it to the approv- 
ing eyes of Alice !), of his sister and her happy 
home with the Albatross's; of his uncle with 
weak nerves and profound theology, &c. 

Quickly the hours passed away in this talk so 
interesting to all of them, and we shall not, 
perhaps, so much wonder at the young sailor 
having kept his friends waiting, and at last 
having been left behind to walk home some 
twelve miles — no very great hardship, after all, 
to a fine active young fellow like George Framp- 
ton. Yet a walk of twelve miles on a November 
afternoon, with very muddy roads, and a soft 
drizzling rain ; in a country where one does not 
know the way, and can't find any one to ask ; 
with darkness gathering thickly round, and the 
prospect of having to pass the night under a 
haystack ; this is, perhaps, not the most cheer- 
ing situation in all creation. 

George, indeed, thought little about it: he 
trudged on unconscious of muddy roads, driz- 
zling rain, and gathering darkness ; his thoughts 
were all of Alice Tonstall, as a devoted lover's 
ought to be. She seemed to him to have grown 
more beautiful, more fascinating than ever. Her 
grief and tears went straight to his heart. How 
lovely she is! thought the young sailor. But 
how to win and wear this fair flower? How to 
be in a position to ask her to give him her 
hand and heart (in which latter he secretly 
believed he had already effected a lodgment) ? 
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,A gallant young middy in Her Majesty's Ser- 
vice, even with the prospect of a lieutenancy 
before his eyes, is not very much in the condi- 
tion of a marrying man — not exactly in the posi- 
tion to settle for life with a young wife and a 
vista of ten . small children. The prospect 
seemed somewhat gloomy to poor George. He 
felt he never should be able to speak, as he had 
nothing to offer ; and some other more fortunate 
and better endowed suitor would be stepping in, 
long before he was a post captain, and carrying 
off -the prize. 

Full of these sombre ruminations, it is not 
much to be wondered at that he entirely missed 
the road — which, indeed, he only knew through 
some very vague directions received before start- 
ing; and after doing his best to recover the 
right track, still found himself, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, fully eight miles from 
Worton. Under these circumstances, he thought 
it advisable, before continuing his walk, to get 
a little refreshment for the inner man. A small 
public opportunely afforded the means of doing 
this. Half an hour was consumed over bread 
and cheese and beer, and then George, having 
made the most careful inquiries possible about 
his way, and received most minute directions 
from three or four different hands, each one of 
which contradicted all the others, set forth 
again on his walk. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A WALK IN THE DARK. 

• 

George Frampton had advanced about a mile 
in the direction, which, from all the data he had 
been able to gather, seemed most likely to con- 
duct him to Worton, when he was all of a 
sudden brought up short in his walk by the 
report of a gun. Another, and another. Angry 
voices and loud oaths were then heard at some 
little distance from the road, but, in the dark- 
ness, George could not make out anything dis- 
tinctly, though he looked eagerly in the direc- 
tion of the sounds. 

Presently, however, he heard swift footsteps 
advancing across the field towards the road in 
which he was standing, and, not many yards in 
advance of him, he could just make out the 
figure of a man jumping over the low hedge 
which skirted the road. A leap in the dark is 
proverbially dangerous, and so indeed it proved 
on this occasion. The leaper either pitched 
short into the little ditch which ran along the 
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hedge, or stumbled over some obstacle; but, 
whatever was the cause, he came down heavily 
at full length in the middle of the road. Before 
he could recover himself and regain his legs, 
three men, who were pursuing him, were upon 
him, attacking him with heavy blows and great 
violence, and, as it seemed to George Frampton, 
intending to murder him. 

Now, an Englishman does not like to see a 
man struck when he is down ; neither does an 
Englishman like to see three men attacking 
one ; least of all when he thinks their intentions 
are murderous. Consequently, the young sailor, 
without taking much time to consider the 
matter, straightway "went in" to the fray with 
a hearty good will ; and brought such an effec- 
tual diversion to the battle, by his sudden attack 
in the rear, that the man who was down was 
able to spring again to his feet, and join with 
his unexpected ally against the three assailants 
on more equal terms. He was a very powerful, 
athletic fellow, and with George to help him, 
managed, in a very short time, so to pummel 
and belabour his opponents, that at length all 
three of them took to their heels in turn, and 
left the smaller party victoriously masters of 
the field. 

" Well, governor, you've given me a helping 
hand this bout, at any rate, and I'm obliged to 
you for it. It's my belief they'd have done for 
me this time, if you hadn't come in just at the 
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right minute. I'll pay 'em out for it, the skulk- 
ing blackguards !" 

George looked closely at the man whom he 
had assisted, and who thanked him in this very 
off-hand, free-and-easy sort of way. The dark- 
ness was, however, too thick for his observations 
to be very satisfactory. 

" Pray let me know who you are, and what 
was the reason of those men assaulting you so 
violently." 

" Who am I ? Well, I'm not quite clear that 
you would be very pleased to know, though you 
have done me a good turn; but as to those 
chaps, they are just three of old Sir Cuthbert's 
keepers, bad luck to them !" 

" Keepers ! Then I suppose you had been 
after their game — ^poaching, eh ?" 

"Well, I was just taking a look round — I 
won't deny it — when, all of a sudden, who 
should come right upon me but Joe Nicholson, 
the head keeper. I looked at him, you see, and 
he looked at me, but 'twas so dark I don't 
think he could make me out, tho' I knowed him 
by his white cap. * Who's that?' said Joe, 
stepping up towards me. * Keep your distance,' 
said I, putting up my gun. * Oh ! it's you, is 
it ?' said Joe ; * surrender, or I'll shoot you.' 
* You won't take me, my cove,' says I ; but Joe, 
who is a good plucked one, went in straight at 
me, and lucky it was for him that he popped 
his head down, for I let fly at him, I can tell 
you. Well, no sooner had I fired, and seen that 
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Joe was not hit, than I knew my only chance 
was to hook it pretty smart, as the gun would 
be sure to bring plenty of the watchers upon 
me. So I bolted, you see, and they let fly a 
gun or two after me, I believe; but night was 
my friend. However, that unlucky fall would 
have done my business, I fancy, hadn't it been 
for you, governor; and here's my hand on it, 
and many thanks to you, though mayhap you'll 
not be very much pleased at having helped a 
poacher." 

" I'd help any man that I saw being unfairly 
used; and I could not stand by to see three 
men pitching into one." 

"Ah, they did pitch in, and no mistake!" 
said the poacher ; " they had several old scores 
to settle, I dare say — it's not the first time I've 
played them a bit of a trick. But I must be 
off, as the chances are that they will soon be 
back with a lot of fellows to help them ; and 
I'm thinking you had just as well not come in 
their way, either, friend. Which way are you 
bound ?" 

" Well, I'm making for Worton, but I con- 
fess I don't know my way very perfectly." 

" Come with me, and I will put you in the 
way if you wish." 

" Have with you, then," said the young sailor, 
who was rather pleased than otherwise,- with 
the rough and ready tone of the poacher, and 
quite disposed to trust to his guidance. They 
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followed the road for a short distance, and then 
struck into a footpath. 

*^ It won't exactly do for me to go home to- 
night," said the poacher, " as perhaps they may 
do me the honour of a call in the course of the 
night, so I'd as soon go to Worton with you as 
anywhere else; and as you have given me a 
helping hand, I think, maybe, I ought to show 
you a short cut or two." 

" I should be very glad if you would," said 
George, " if it is not taking you too much out 
of your way; and in the meantime I should 
much like to know your name, and all about 
you. Is poaching your only trade?— and where 
do you live ?" 

" Well, I don't know as how it would much 
matter your knowing my name," said the 
poacher. " My name is Jerry Dawkins, then, at 
your service, sir — pretty well known to the 
keepers in these parts, I believe, and not quite 
unbeknownst to one or two of the magistrates 
perhaps. I think old Sir Cuthbert has heerd 
tell of me before now. At any rate he has said 
often, as I have heerd, that he should like to 
shut me up a bit for the benefit of my health, 
that he thinks I go out too much of nights — 
liable to catch cold, you know, sir. Jerry Daw- 
kins is my name, and England is my nation, 
Flowermead is my dwelling-place " 

" Flowermead ! " said George, interrupting 
Mr. Dawkins's original poetry. " Why, that's 
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where my uncle liyes — Mr. Frampton, the cler- 
gyman." 

" Oh ! is that 'ere respectable old gent yoar 
uncle, sir? Then, I tell you, he's a precious 
green one, he is ! " 

" Why do you say so ? " said George. 

" Say so ! isn't he being hooked in right away 
with just the most artfullest and cunningest gal 
as eyer was. Havn't I seen 'em a walking about 
together ? And I tell you, sir, that there's no 
good to be got out of that lot — ^none what- 
sumdever ! I know 'em well ; and I tell you 
they're a bad lot, sir ! " 

" Who are a bad lot ? " said George. 

"Why, them Carvells are, if anybody is. 
There's the old gent, he has cheated so many in 
his time, that most is got precious shy of him 
now. There's them gals, they're always trying 
to cheat somebody or other into making love to 
them ; and this here one has been and got hold 
of the old gentleman, that's your uncle, sir ; 
and a precious dance she'll lead him, if he ever 
does get hooked on to her, you take my word 
for it." 

" Well, she looks a quiet girl enough. I saw 
her walking with my uncle in the cathedral to- 
day." 

" Ah ! she's trying it on now, sir. Oh, no ! 
butter wouldn't melt in her mouth just now. 
But I should like you to see her, and hear her 
too, by the cover's side, going on with some of 
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those rakehelly young chaps. Oh ! she's a bad 
one, I tell you — a precious bad one ! " 

" But what should induce my uncle to make 
up to her, if she*8 such an indifferent cha- 
racter ? " 

" He didn't make up to her, bless you ; 'twas 
she made up to him. And I tell you what, sir, 
when a young woman (though she is not so very 
young, for the matter of that), but when a 
youngish woman sets her heart upon having an 
old gentleman, she can do it. Them old gents 
— oh ! they're terrible soft — the gals can do just 
what they like with 'em ! Now, as to this here 
case," continued Mr. Dawkins, " I'll tell you 
what I observed. I can't say as I very often go 
to church. You see, we do a good bit of busi- 
ness of a Sunday morning ; but when your uncle 
first com'd, says I, to Bill Sawyer, * Bill, blowed 
if I don't think I'll go to church and hear what 
this here new gent has got to say.' * Church ! ' 
says Bill, * why, you're joking, Jerry ! ' ^ Not 
a bit,' says I, 'so clap away your pipe and 
come along.' Well, sir, so we went — we two— 
and I tell you what I seed. I see them three 
gals — that's her and her two sisters — come into 
church somewhere about the middle on it, and a 
most shameful noise and laughing they made. 
The old gent was forced to haul 'em up for it 
there and then ; and it sarved 'em right. Well, 
sir, I thought what the gentleman had to say 
was nice and civil like — not like them flustering 
Methody fellows. So what did I do? but just 
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went again the next Sunday; and then I see 
Miss Kate — that's the gal as you seed to-day, 
sir — ^I see her come into the pew by herself, 
looking as meek as a hen partridge, and going 
on just as though she were very fond of it. 
Thinks I to myself at once, you're up to some- 
thing — that's what you are — and it's the old 
gent you mean having, I do believe. And so it 
is, sir; and she'll have him, too-— poor old 
fellow ! " 

" Well, I hope not, if she is as bad as you 
say," said George ; " but I really don't see what 
can be done to prevent it." 

"You'll not prevent it; he's strange and 
sweet over her, they say. Oh ! it's the best of 
jokes at Flowermead, you may take my word 
for it ; and I fancy old Carvell has got some 
credit out of it already — making believe he will 
be able to draw plenty of money out of his son- 
in-law, don't you see ? " 

" It really is very sad. I should be very glad 
to do anything to stop it, if I could, though I 
have never received any kindness from my 
uncle." 

" Well, sir, if you hit off any plan, and want 
my help in anything, just let me know, that's 
all. You stood by me like a brick to-night, 
and I'm your man. You might have a worse 
one, if you want to play a bit of a trick like, 
though I says it, as should not say it. Jerry 
Dawkins, of Flowermead, you'll not forget! 
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And here we are at Worton — so good night, sir, 
and thank you." 

"Thank you for guiding me," said George, 
" and I shan't forget you, Mr. Dawkins. Good 
night." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE UNCLE. 



George had many apologies to make for keep* 
ing his friends waiting and anxious until after 
twelve o'clock, but he told his sister Ellen that 
he would explain everything the next day. 
Accordingly, next day a long confabulation 
they had of it — the brother and sister — and not 
many lessons for Flora and Clarinda that morn- 
ing. The result of their conference was, that 
Ellen reminded Mr. Albatross at dinner that he 
had kindly said in the cathedral, that George 
might drive her over to Flowermead to pay 
a visit to their uncle, and that they should 
be glad to carry out this plan the next day if he 
had no objection. Mr. Albatross readily as- 
sented. Anything that Ellen wished, or that 
Ellen liked, was straightway passed into a law 
in that household. 

The next day, therefore, the nephew and 
niece started to pay a visit to their uncle. It 
is true that he had not shown in the cathedral 
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any very great willingness to make their ac- 
quaintance ; that his nerves were so extremely 
weak that he felt himself quite unequal to the 
excitement of an interview ; still, the nephew 
and niece had determined to try to make them- 
selves known to him. Ellen had been horrified 
by what her brother had told her of the sup- 
posed character of the intended Bectoress ; and 
she felt it quite a solemn duty to find out, if 
possible, the real truth in the matter, and if 
things were as bad as they were represented by 
Mr. Jerry Dawkins, to use every means to stop 
the match. She had impressed her brother with 
the same views — a duty they owed to their 
father's brother. But how to perform the duty ? 
that was the point. At any rate nothing could 
be done without making themselves known to 
their uncle, and this they determined to do at 
all hazards, and in spite of any amount of 
rebuffs. 

Full of this magnanimous resolution, they 
drove into the yard of the Cat and Wheelbarrow, 
and, having put up their gig, inquired the way 
to the Rectory. No less a person than Mr. 
Dawkins himself was tranquilly smoking his 
pipe in the bar of the public, and instantly re- 
cognising George, he came forward, civilly 
touching his hat, and offered to show them the 
way. Under his guidance they soon found 
themselves at the Rector's door, and Mr. Brush 
appearing in answer to the bell, the welcome 
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intelligence was conveyed to them, that Mr. 
Frampton was at home. 

Now, it so happened, that at the very moment 
this announcement was made, the Rector had 
descried through his window the white bonnet 
and gray shawl of Miss Kate Carvell passing 
slowly by. This, in fact, was a sort of under- 
stood arrangement between them. Kate — that 
she might keep her admirer well in hand, and 
also keep him out of the way of her sisters; 
whose sobriety of demeanour she could not re- 
gulate in the same way she did her own, and at 
whom she thought it just possible that the Rev. 
Josiah might take fright — was in the habit of 
passing the Rectory, at a very slow pace, at least 
once a day; and the enamoured Divine, who 
watched eagerly for these blissful visions of his 
beloved, always, as he saw her, instantly sallied 
out and joined her. 

This he was preparing to do on the present 
occasion, when he was confronted in the passage 
by a lady and gentleman whom he did not 
know, and whose names in his confusion he did 
not catch from Mr. Brush's announcement: 
confronted, and obliged to back into his parlour 
again, begging they would do him the honour to 
walk in, &c., but in his heart not feeling parti- 
cularly gratified at the inopportune interruption. 
"My dear uncle," said George, in his off- 
hand, sailor-like fashion, " we are very glad we 
have found you at home ; we are your niece and 
nephew, Ellen and George Frampton." 

G 
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** Niece and nephew ! dear me," said the Rec- 
tor, " how very unfortunate !" 

" I hope you don't think it so very unfortu- 
nate to see us," said Ellen, with one of her 
sweetest smiles ; " I find I have been living ijear 
for some time, and I thought it so strange not 
to have seen you, that I got George to drive me 
over." 

"Dear me! dear me!" said Mr. Frampton, 
whose mind was at once distracted by visions of 
bank notes, "I really fear, under my present 
circumstances " 

" Oh ! we have heard that we must congratu- 
late you," said Ellen. 

The Rector looked confused. " The circum- 
stances I allude to are the great expense of get- 
ting settled — ^furnishing, &c. I really am very 
sorry, but " 

" Don't think we want anything from you,'* 
said George, somewhat bluntly ; " we are both 
able to shift for ourselves, thank God !" 

The uncle, secretly much relieved — "I am 
sure nothing would have given me greater plea- 
sure — but my nerves are extremely weak — ^you 
must have observed how unable I was to meet 
you in the cathedral — quite so, I assure you," 

" Well, we certainly thought you wanted to 
cut us for some reason or other," said George ; 
" but I am glad we have met at last." 

At this instant the Rector descries Miss 
Kate's bonnet again passing the window. 
He is positively in torture. There are the 
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nephew and niece looking as if they had come 
for a loDg visit : quietly seated and ready for a 
talk; and there is the adored Kate, turning 
homewards without his meeting her; perhaps 
vexed and annoyed at his neglect. What is to 
be done? Tt is better to affront the nephew 
and niece than the beloved object. He will go, 
come what may. 

" I am extremely sorry to have to ask you to 
excuse me, extremely so; but an unavoidable 
engagement*. .a funeral. ..a.. .in fact, quite impe- 
rative — quite ** and the Rector fairly bolted 

through the door, and out into the road, leaving 
George and Ellen staring in mute amazement at 
one another. 

" What an extraordinary uncle !" said the 
brother. 

At this moment, however, a sharp whistle 
attracts George's attention to the road. There 
he sees Mr. Jerry Dawkins, who, with a know- 
ing look, is pointing and beckoning him to come 
out. Leaving Ellen in the room, and running 
quickly out, he sees, directed by Mr. Dawkins's 
finger, his worthy uncle joining company with, 
and tenderly welcoming the fair Kate, and then 
pacing off with a satisfied air, arm-in-arm. 

" She's been and hooked him again," said Mr. 
Dawkins; "I know'd she could carry him off 
right from under your noses. You ain't a bit of 
good agen her, I tell ye ; but if I had the job 
now, I think I could work it." 

" Work what ?" said George, 

G 2 
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" Why, work it so as to make the old gent 
see what sort she is," replied the poacher. 

" I wish you would," said George. 

" Well, you try your best, and when you're 
done up, you let me know, that's all. Good day, 
Sir. 

George returned into the house to Ellen, and 
they agreed that as they had come over with a 
determination to make their uncle's acquaint- 
ance, they would wait quietly till he returned. 
They are soon joined by Mr. Brush, who, in 
piteous strains, laments over the softness of the 
Rector, the artfulness of Miss Kate, and the 
horrors of Flowermead. 

" Oh ! if you could but get the poor gentle- 
man to give it up, it would be a blessing," said 
Brush ; " but I fear there's no hope — ^he's too 
deep, too far gone." 

It was some two hours before the Rector of 
Flowermead returned from his walk. He had 
fondly hoped that the nephew and niece would, 
long before this, have departed, and gone on 
their way. He had a secret suspicion that, in 
spite of George's disclaimer, they could not 
have come over to look him up for nothing, that 
there was some request to be made after all ; 
and he dreaded above all things a piteous tale 
which he could not turn away from, and at the 
end of which there would be an appeal to his 
generosity as a climax. His nerves, which had 
often under the circumstances stood him in good 
stead, seemed to have failed as a resource ; the 
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enemy being in actual possession of the ground, 
and not to be so lightly repelled. Nerves, or 
no nerves, he was assured that that impetuous 
youth would insist on being heard. How com- 
fortable a solution of the difficulty it would be, 
if, tired of waiting, they had taken their depar- 
ture before his return. However, he is soon 
disabused of this flattering notion. There they 
are waiting quite calmly for his return. Brush 
has supplied them with luncheon, and there they 
both sit just as if they had actually come to 
live there. 

*' Oh ! uncle," said Ellen, as the disappointed 
Rector entered his parlour, " what a shame of 
you to run away; we should so like to have 
been introduced to our future aunt." 

Now, how was he to take this? was he to 
resent it, or to ignore it, or to be pleased with 
it ? With regard to his love affair, the Rector 
was a curious mixture of shyness, and pride, 
and satisfaction. In his heart he thought he 
had done an uncommonly clever thing in having 
wooed and won this young fair one ; yet natu- 
rally, as an elderly gentleman, he felt somewhat 
touchy and shy about the matter. It did occur 
to him as just possible that some malicious per- 
sons might laugh at him a little. Then, too, he 
was not aware he had been actually seen arm-in- 
arm with Miss Kate. He did not suppose that 
his young relatives had any notion of the real 
nature of his pressing business ; upon the whole, 
it would, perhaps, best suit the exigencies of the 
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occasion and the relative position of the parties 
to be a little dignified. 

*^ Really y I am not aware to what you allude ; 
you appear to have some strange notion in your 
in your head, Miss...ah...ah !...Frampton. The 
business which unfortunately took me away 
was one of a nature which would not admit c^ 
delay '' 

George burst into a loud laugh. *' Oh, yes, 
uncle; we saw you, and how nicely you 
managed to meet at the corner of the lane. 
We saw you and the young lady. I hope you 
had a pleasant walk, uncle/' 

The Rector grew crimson with indignation 
and the disagreeable sensation of having been 
found out, ^' Excuse me, sir, but I must request 
that these sort of observations may cease/' 

George only laughed the louder. It was 
very saucy of him, no doubt, but somehow or 
other the Rev. Josiah's indignant countenance 
seemed to him especially comic. Ellen, too, 
carried away by the contagion of her brother's 
mirth, had the greatest possible difficulty in 
repressing a loud accompaniment. More crim- 
son and more purple grew the face of the indig- 
nant Rector. Rising with an air and manner 
at which the fastest undergraduate of Chester 
College had often been quelled and shrunk 
abashed (particularly when he was rather deep 
in the Bursar's books), he waved his hand ; " If 
you come here, sir, for the purpose of insulting 
me, all I have to say is, that the step is ex- 
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tremely ill-judged, and not likely to conduce 
to our better acquaintance. I cannot wish 
to know more intimately a young man who 
appears to be deficient in the first principles 
of good manners, eyen though I may have the 
misfortune to be his uncle.'' 

It was now George's turn to fire up some- 
what. He would, indeed, have returned a very 
angry answer, but Ellen laid her hand upon 
his arm and looked appealingly at him ; he con- 
tented himself therefore with a more temperate 
reply, though still sufficiently exasperating — 

" Uncle, we came over to see you, having 
heard that you were going to make a fool of 
yourself, by marrying a girl belonging to a dis- 
reputable family, and in every way unsuited for 
you. We would, if you had let us, have made 
your acquaintance, not because we want any- 
thing from you, but because we thought we 
might possibly be able to do you a good turn, 
as our father's brother, in this matter, if we 
found it to be true as it was reported. We do, 
indeed, find it to be true, still I don't see what 
good we are likely to do ; headstrong old men 
must be left to themselves." 

" I am deeply indebted to you for your kind 
interest in my affairs, sir," said the uncle, with 
dignified irony, " and to you, too, madam. 
When I require your very valuable assistance 
and advice I will not fail to let you know. 
Good morning, sir." 

" Do not let us part in anger, uncle," said 
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Ellen, gently. " George was wrong in speaking 
so jestingly, but I assure you, dear uncle, we 
only wish to know you better and to do what 
is right." 

But Mr. Frampton, having once mounted the 
high horse, was not to be so easily dislodged. 
He bowed in a dignified manner and with 
the air of injured innocence. " I have been 
wounded in the tenderest point. My feelings 
have been rudely trifled with. You will excuse 
me, but my nerves will not bear this sort of 
thing. I am constrained to wish you good 
morning." 

" Well, then, uncle, we must part," said 
Ellen, " but remember, if ever the time comes 
when you want our help, or we can be of any 
use to you, you have only to let us know. I 
am sure we shan't remember this not very kind 
parting." 

Ellen held out her hand. Who could refuse 
that charming white hand, backed by that 
sunny smile? Who, but the infatuated old 
Rector of Flowermead? Bowing with extra 
dignity, first to one then to the other, he 
dismissed the niece and nephew. It seemed as 
though his good angels were leaving him, and 
abandoning him to the clutches of evil spirits. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE JOCKEY. 



** I'LL lay you five to one against the old horse, 
Sir Cuthbert.'' 

" Done with you. Shall it be in hundreds?" 

" Yes, if you like. I don't think it's in him, 
so it shall be hundreds if you please." 

" Very well, book' it so," said the old 
Baronet. " Charles is going to ride him, I 
suppose you know." 

" So I hear," said Mr. Carnac, an habitue 
of " the Corner," " but though Charles is a nice 
jockey — first-rate for a flat-race, I should say — 
yet I don't think he's quite strong enough in the 
arm for this work — lived a little too fast, eh, 
SirCuthbert?" 

" Not he," said the Baronet ; " not a bit 
faster than all fellows of his sort. Why, in our 
days, Carnac, they used to go the pace a good 
deal faster, eh ? " 

" Drink more," said Mr. Carnac, senten- 
tiously. 

G5 
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" Yes, I should think so," said Sir Cuthbert; 
" but how many will start for the steeple chase 
— ^have you got the amended list?" 

" Yes, here they are, with all the scratchings 
up to this evening. I conclude almost all this 
lot will show to-morrow. When does Charles 
come ? " 

" Oh, he promised to be at Marchton by the 
one o'clock train ; and he wants * the Commodore ' 
to be near the station, ready, that he may take 
a canter on him at once." 

** The race is fixed for two, isn't it?" 

" Yes, but I don't suppose it will come off 
before three. There are only a couple of things 
after it, so there is no particular hurry." 

" Not a bit, as long as there's light, but the 
days are plaguy short. By the way, they tell 
me there's a fearful brook in the course." 

" Ah, * the Commodore ' is a first-rate one at 
water. You'll lose, Camac, you'll lose — I feel 
as if I had won that five hundred already." 

" Hope you'll continue to feel so till you've 
lost it, or rather the fifth part of it ; I am quite 
comfortable about it. In fact, I'm hedged very 
decently." 

" How do you stand upon the whole season?" 
asked the Baronet. 

" Done pretty well," said Mr. Camac; " some- 
where about ^12,000 to the good. I cleared 
nearly £30,000 on the Derby." 

" What a lucky fellow !" said Sir Cuthbert. 
Lucky ! I had need to be ; you know I had 
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a fairish property, Sir Cuthbert, and I dare say 
you have a pretty good notion of where it's all 
gone. I've paid for my experience." 

** All fair that you should," said the Baronet 
laughing ; ** but we will just have a last look at 
the horses before dinner, if you like, there will 
be a lot of fellows here presently." 

The pair of old friends, or rather old acquaint- 
ances (for men of this stamp are never really 
friends), went to inspect the Baronet's splendid 
stud, and in particular to admire the points and 
condition of " the Commodore," a magnificent 
brown horse, but with a heavy determined-look- 
ing head and a wicked eye, which was to run at 
the Marchton steeple chase the next day. '^ The 
Ciommodore " was immensely powerful and very 
highly bred, but he was too headstrong to ride 
with hounds, and was kept for steeple-chasing — 
a modem innovation which Sir Cuthbert had 
long resisted, but at last had gone eagerly into. 

The attention " the Commodore " was receiv- 
ing from all hands in the stables, and the care- 
ful and artistic way in which the stud groom 
was giving the last finishing touches to the 
curling of his mane,- showed the importance of 
his position, for the nonce, as the champion of 
the Doryton stables. It was expected that, at 
least, sixteen horses would contend at the 
famous Marchton Handicap, and great hopes 
were entertained among the numerous tribe of 
grooms and helpers in the Baronet's stables, 
that the " old boss would beat 'em all into fits." 
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But the said old horse having before won 
several races of the sort, would have to carry 
rather a heavy weight, and " the Captain " who 
was to ride hira being rather light, would have 
to make up the required amount by artificial 
weights. This was considered decidedly a dis- 
advantage, -and, moreover, there were sundry 
winks and nods and innuendoes as to the Cap- 
tain's capacity for contending in a race of this 
sort — in which the greatest physical vigour, acti- 
vity, and strength, as well as judgment, coolness, 
and* skill, are required for a successful jockey. 
The general opinion seemed to be that Sir 
Cuthbert was a little rash in trusting " the 
Commodore " to his son's guidance ; " but if so 
be as the young gentleman can hold him, 
there's no prettier hand in England — ^I will say 
that," said the stud groom condescendingly. 

Well, the horses were inspected and com- 
mented upon, and Sir Cuthbert and his com- 
panion went to dress for dinner. A large party 
were expected; the principal part of whom 
were to sleep in the house, and go to-morrow to 
March ton to see " the Commodore " win. The 
large yellow drawing-room, not often used, looks 
quite respectably filled, as one after another the 
guests drop in and are welcomed by the Baronet, 
a fine-looking old man, in his blue coat and 
white waistcoat. 

*'Any news in town, Dorchmont?" said Mr. 
Carnac. 
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**None whatever — very dead time at the 
Corner now." 

** Of course. What hounds are you hunting 
with this season ? '' 

'*0h! I think I shall stick to Melton, as 
usual. I cut it last year; but I didn't mend 
matters in the Northamptonshire country." 

" Had anything good this year ? " 

" A very fast thing yesterday. Fifty minutes 
straight on end. Three horses killed ! '' 

" By Jove ! that must have been worth seeing/* 
said a young fair man, with a heavy moustache. 
" We've been having awfully slow work down in 
Lincolnshire." 

" Oh ! that country's no good for scenting," 
said Lord Dorchmont, dogmatically. 

"No? Why, under old Tom Smith and 
Sutton it was always thought first-rate." 

" It's no use now, I tell you," said the other, 
with an air of authority. " Drainage, or high 
farming, or something or other, have spoilt 
the scent. The country's gone, sir, for fox- 
hunting." 

" It's my belief, sport gets less every year," 
said a very antique specimen of the dandy 
sportsman, joining in the talk. ** Now, when 
I and old Tonstall were younkers, you might be 
quite certain of a good day." 

"Ah! you used to go out at six in the 
morning, and have a run of five hours' long, 
going at the rate of about six miles an hour ; 
then come home about twelve ; go to dinner, 
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and drink punch till all was blue. Wasn't that 
the sort of thing now, Sir Henry ? '* 

** That was about what my grandfather used 
to do, perhaps," said Sir Henry, somewhat dis- 
gusted ; " but I can toll you that in my early 
days the Quorn and Pytchley, and all the best 
packs, were turned out quite as well as they 
are now. You've seen Fitzhardinge's hounds, of 
course ? " 

*• Oh, yes ! many times," said Lord Dorch- 
mont. 

" Well, they are just what hounds used to be 
in the time I speak of. And the horses, too- 
just the stamp of horses we used to ride." 

" Well, they are a famous good pack," said 
the young Captain. " I remember seeing a 
splendid thing with them from Puze Down — 
the fastest thing, in fact, I ever saw. But how 
about the race to-morrow, Dorchmont? Will 
Charley stand a good chance, do you think ? " 

" Can't hold him," said Lord Dorchmont, 
who was a man who did not waste words. 

" That's a bore, for I've backed him ! " said 
Captain Green. 

Hedge ! " said Lord Dorchmont. 

Thank you for the advice," said the Captain. 

" Dinner, dinner ! " called out Sir Cuthbert. 
" There are no ladies, so let the order be, those 
that are nearest the door to go first." 

While the party are at their dinner, let us 
glance for a moment at Captain Charles Tonstall, 
who is to figure on the morrow on the " Com- 
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modore," and to win the hundreds for his father, 
and honour and glory for the Doryton stables. 
He does not look much like it at present, it 
must be confessed. Pale, languid, emaciated, 
stretched upon a sofa, with a table near at hand, 
on which medicine bottles, moulds of jelly, and 
a decanter of port wine, are ranged ; he looks 
anything but the man to handle that heavy- 
headed " Commodore.*' Yet he must do it. He 
has undertaken it, and Sir Cuthbert would never 
forgive him if he were to shirk. More than 
that, he has betted many thousands that he will 
ride the winner at the forthcoming handicap ; 
and, to a man so deeply in debt as the gallant 
Captain, the loss of these heavy bets would be 
utter ruin. He must do it, then ! 

A knock at the door, and the servant an- 
nounces Dr. Manganese, a famous west-end 
Esculapius. 

" Well, doctor, I'm better— eh ? I shall be 
able to stand it, don't you think so ? " 

The doctor goes through the regular forms — 
feels the pulse, looks at the tongue, asks a few 
questions, then, with an ominous shake of the 
head, replies, "I can't sanction your riding. 
Captain Tonstall ! " 

" Nonsense, doctor, I must ride, I tell you ! " 

" If you do, it may cost you your life ; parti- 
cularly as you tell me the horse is hard-mouthed 
and requires a good deal of holding. You have 
not the physical strength, and if you attempt it 
you will rupture a blood-vessel." 
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" Rupture or not, I must go in for it. So 
you must patch me up as well as you can, 
doctor ! " 

" I can do nothing more than I have already 
recommended," said the doctor ; " and I feel 
it's all of very little use, if you will persist in 
this mad scheme. I have told you your lungs 
are affected, but with care and change of climate 
you may get right. If you ride to-morrow, the 
probability is that it will be the last ride you'll 
ever take." 

" Well, doctor, you are a good fellow — you 
have spoken plainly enough. But I tell you I 
must do it ! " 

" A wilful man must have his way," said the 
doctor. " All I can say is, that I hope it mayn't 
turn out so badly as I expect it will. Good- 
bye." And away hurried the doctor, to give 
his mind and attention to another case. 

The next day, as the Captain, pale and 
haggard, stepped out of the train at the March- 
ton station, he was glad to see his father waiting 
to receive him. Charles Tonstall had ruminated 
quietly on the doctor's words since he had left 
him the day before, and he had come to the 
conclusion that he would make an attempt to 
avoid the dangerous experiment of riding a 
steeple-chase, when utterly prostrated by weak- 
ness and incipient consumption. 

He would tell Sir Cuthbert how he was 
situated. He would tell him of his debts and 
of the heavy bets he had laid ; he would tell 
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him also of the doctor's opinion, and see if his 
father would be willing to assist him with the 
money which he would require, and set him free 
from his undertaking to ride "the Commodore/* 
It was not a very pleasant confession which he 
would have to make, he knew well. 

Sir Cnthbert was terribly passionate, and he 
liad so often advanced his dissipated son large 
sums beyond his ample allowance, that Charles 
had determined never again to risk the tempest 
of anger with which the last modest request 
for a few thousands had been received. He 
was driven to it now, however. He saw death 
staring him in the face, if he persisted in his 
original intention; and he did not like the 
prospect. 

Sir Cuthbert's hearty welcome was very soon 
changed, when his son told him the real state of 
affairs. His rage was something tremendous. 
To be asking again for money, for his debts, was 
bad enough — worse still, was the having led him 
into the fix of backing his horse heavily, and 
then leaving him without a rider at the last 
moment. The old Baronet, quite beside himself 
with wrath, plainly told his son that he believed 
his illness was all a mere sham, and that he was 
either afraid to ride, or else had betted against 
the horse. 

" Say no more, father," said Charles ; " say 
no more. I'll ride ! Where is the horse ? " 

"There he is; but mind you, you are not 
going to ride him and sell us — mind that. I'll 
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have your promise to do all you can to win, 

before I'll let you mount him/* 
" I'll win if I can, Sir Cuthbert ! " 
" Very well, then, we're all right again." 
And " the Commodore" was beckoned up for a 

preliminary canter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE RACE. 



It was a beautiful sight. Sixteen of the finest 
horses in England, full of life, vigour, and 
activity, in the very height of condition, their 
coats shining like satin, cantering up and down 
in the field where the start is to take place. 
Their number is, however, not yet complete ; 
they are waiting for some one. 

" Half-past two ! " said one of the stewards, 
looking at his watch; **are they all there? 
It's really time to start ! " 

" Sir Cuthbert's Commodore is not yet come, 
my lord ! *' is the answer. 

"We'll give him another ten minutes, and 
then I'll start them whether he is there or 
not." 

At the very last moment, when the bell had 
several times rung violently, appears Captain 
Tonstall on "the Commodore." The reason of his 
delay was, that, after his trial gallop, he had 
fainted dead away, and they had been obliged to 
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call in the Marchton doctor, and use all sorts of 
restoratives to bring him round. His stern old 
father looked at the wan, haggard features, and 
began to think that perhaps his son's story about 
his health was not a skulking excuse after all. 
" Never mind, he must go now," said the old 
Baronet to himself. And go he did. 

They started beautifully. On the top of a 
grassy hill was a large flat field, a part of which 
was staked and roped off to prevent the specta- 
tors crowding the horses. Here the start was 
effected, and the first fence was a high staken- 
bound one, calculated to show off the horses* 
power of leaping, without any danger. Over 
this the whole posse of horses flew almost toge*- 
ther, and there was a loud ringing cheer from 
the vast mass of lookers on ; for what English- 
man does not love a good horse? and love to see 
him go? 

Then came the descent of the hill ; and here 
the ground was full of mounds and hollows — a 
very broken, uncomfortable bit of ground to 
ride over at any time, and especially so in a 
race, with your horse's blood up to boiling 
point, and the necessity of keeping up a consi- 
derable speed. At the bottom of this ugly, 
broken ground ran a lane, having on each side 
of it a high strong blackthorn hedge, through 
which you could scarcely see even in winter 
time. This will try their mettle ; a horse does 
not like scratching himself until he is thoroughly 
heated and excited ; it required, too, in order to 
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break through it, that the horse should rush 
with all his strength and weight against the 
hedge, for on the other side yawned a very 
unpleasant-looking ditch. The jockeys, as they 
approached this trying fence, began to use their 
spurs pretty freely ; the only chance was a fierce, 
furious rush. But, with all their goading, more 
than half the horses turned at the dark frowning 
barrier, and, after taking a mad scamper round 
the field, were brought back with diflSculty to 
follow in the wake of their more courageous 
rivals, which had opened a way for them. 

Of those which boldly charged the fences on 
each side of the lane, four or five had fallen 
either at one or the other; but "the Commo- 
dore," whose immense strength and resolute will 
here stood him in good stead, had carried his 
rider right through the very midst of both the 
hedges, and was now careering away far ahead, 
with only two horses waiting on him. The lane 
had been full of people to see them go through 
the " bullfinches," and every tree on the route 
was swarming with adventurous spectators. 

Captain Tonstall, who did not know well 
what was before him, could, however, see by a 
great crowd which had gathered at a certain 
point, that some great trial and especial diffi- 
culty was approaching. He, therefore, used all 
the strength he had — it was but little — to pull 
up his • headstrong horse, and to steady and 
breathe him a little, that he might have his 
vigour unimpaired for the "big jump." 
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In doing this he slackened his speed, and gave 
an opportunity for a hot-headed young Irish- 
man, who was riding the second horse, and burn- 
ing to be first, to shoot swiftly by him and 
charge the difficult fence in advance ; and diflS- 
cult enough it was — a brook with fourteen feet 
of water, and, on the landing side, a stiff hedge 
with old growers in it : a sort of impossible 
place to ordinary horses and ordinary mortals. 
Yet not one moment did the gallant young Irish 
cornet hesitate as he approached, neither did his 
brave horse " The Galway Boy," shrink from 
the tremendous effort. It was not a deficiency 
in courage, it was just a little careless riding, 
that marred his chance, and brought confusion 
and ruin upon his prospects. 

The broad ditch was full of water to the 
brim, and so thickly covered with duck-weed, 
that the water looked almost the same as the 
green sward which skirted it. The young Irish- 
man's horse came at the very top of bis speed to 
the brink, but, full of eagerness and impetuosity, 
he did not rightly calculate, or, perhaps, did not 
see, where the ditch began; his rider never 
attempting to steady him, or awaken his atten- 
tion, only urged him madly forward — one step 
too much, and " The Galway Boy," instead of 
flying bravely over the mighty fence, is plunging 
and floundering madly in the stagnant ditch. 

Behind him, at some twenty paces' interval, 
came " The Commodore," skilfully " held toge- 
ther," with all his might by his rider; but it 
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was impossible for his rider to stop hiiiiy or even 
to tarn him out of his course to avoid the great 
danger of jumping upon, or striking the strug- 
gling horse and rider in front of him. Go he 
must. The resolute animal was coming like a 
steam-engine at the fence. 

Captain Tonstall shut his eyes with horror as 
he saw himself charging the very spot where his 
rival's horse, with his rider still clinging to his 
back, was struggling in the mud. " He must 
be killed," he thought; but, swift as the 
thought, the danger was over. " The Commo- 
dore," gathering himself up with a tremendous 
effort, cleared man, and horse, and brook, and 
hedge, with such an enormous bound, that the 
like hasn't been seen since Tarpin's ride to 
York. 

A loud enthusiastic shout of applause rang in 
the rider's ears as he dashed swiftly onwards, 
and went over the two or three remaining fields 
towards the winning post. 

But the rider scarce heard the shout that 
greeted him. The effort had been too much 
for him. He had taxed his strength to the very 
utmost in striving to check his horse before the 
leap, and in lifting and assisting him in leaping ; 
a sudden giddiness came over him ; mechanically 
he clung to his horse's back, but all around him 
seemed black and misshapen. Presently the 
blood came flowing from his mouth and nose, 
and the white silk jacket was stained with a 
gory stream. A strange ghastly spectacle he 
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presented as he flew madly past the winning 
post, and the cheers which greeted his success 
— (what a mockery!) — were checked, as the 
spectators saw the fearful death-like look that 
was printed on his features. No attempt did 
he make to pull up the good horse as the task 
was over. Alas ! the power to do so was gone. 
Past the winning-post they rushed, but not far 
together; the rider fell heavily to the ground, 
and the horse dashed madly on, careering away 
in the wild excitement of victory. 

It was too late then for Sir Cuthbert to run 
eagerly to his son, and question him with the 
tenderest earnestness. It was too late for him 
to despatch mounted messengers to gallop for 
doctors and restoratives. Too late ! Too late ! 
The wise physician in London had spoken but 
too truly — it was the last ride that Captain 
Tonstall would ever ride. Who shall paint the 
anguish of that old father, who felt himself, and 
justly, his son's murderer? Who shall describe 
the sharp pangs of self-reproach which recalled 
to him, with such horror, the taunts, which drove 
the daring spirit which had just passed away, to 
brave almost certain death, rather than bear the 
reproaches of fear, or underhand dealing, levelled 
at him. It was the same spirit as his brother 
Clement's, though, alas! exercised in how differ- 
ent a manner ! The same dauntless self-sacrifice, 
though perverted and degraded. 

And what a horrible mockery is now the mad 
excitement of the race-course — the crowd hur- 
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rying, shouting, revelling, while that lifeless 
form, still clad in his jockey's dress, is carried 
by to the nearest place of shelter. Yes, Sir 
Cathbert, your son has redeemed his pledge ; he 
has done all he could to win, and has succeeded. 
Now, do you feel satisfied with your triumph, 
old man ? 



H 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

MATTERS ADVANCE. 

George and Ellen Frampton returned home 
half amused, and half annoyed, at the result of 
their visit to their uncle. George had been pro- 
perly lectured for his very rude speech to his 
venerable relative, which, though sufficiently 
provoked, was yet so exasperating, that there 
seemed no chance now of their establishing a 
friendly footing. Ellen thought she would try 
writing a letter, and was revolving in her mind 
all the way home how she could best smooth 
matters over and propitiate the uncle. One 
^thing, however, had been clearly ascertained. 
There could be now no doubt that their uncle 
was going to marry Miss Kate Carvell, and such 
a consummation they both agreed was to be 
resisted in every possible way. 

" Butj George," said Ellen, " how could you 
think of saying he was going to make a fool 
of himself, or of talking of a disreputable 
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family? Of course, he would be annoyed by 
such words as that." 

" The fact is, Ellen, I was in a towering pas- 
sion, and didn't very well know what I was say- 
ing; but we will lay our heads together, and 
defeat this young lady's schemes. I have great 
faith in my friend Jerry Dawkins. We shall 
have to apply to him at last." 

" What can he do ?" said Ellen. 

" Do ! Those fellows who live by their wits 
are never deficient in resources. I am quite sure 
that, if it was made worth his while, he could 
manage to show the old gentleman the real cha- 
racter of the girl he is going to marry." 

" Well, I hope my letter will have a great 
effect," said Ellen. 

" Doubtless — doubtless !" said George ; " at 
any rate you can try it." 

But when the brother and sister had reached 
Worton, George found a missive waiting for him 
requiring his immediate attendance to pass the 
examination for his lieutenancy. He had to 
start on the following morning, and to abandon 
all those pleasant schemes of meetings with 
Alice Tonstall which he had been maturing in 
his brain. It was a hard case ; he would not 
even be able to wish her good-bye. But then, in 
all probability, he would be able to return to 
Worton again after his examination. 

Mr. Albatross had given him the kindest pos- 
sible general invitation ; and then they would be 

H 2 
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able to meet and enjoy one another's society at 
leisure, 

" A poor youngster, like I ara, is not likely to 
get an appointment to a ship for I don't know 
how long ; there will be plenty of time, no 
doubt." 

So George parted from his sister (who had, of 
course, been told all about the love affair, and 
charged to know and love the fair Alice), with a 
full expectation of soon meeting her again. The 
Fates, however, ordained it otherwise. 

George passed his examination swimmingly, 
and after having been highly complimented for 
his gallantry and good-behaviour on the coast of 
Africa, was informed that he was appointed 
third lieutenant to the " Renovator," even at that 
very time waiting at Portsmouth, all ready for 
sea, and that he must hasten down to her 
straightway. Not a chance for him to run back 
to Worton, even for a day; the little time left 
must necessarily be devoted to getting his outfit. 

A hurried letter, half rejoicing and half re- 
pining, informed his sister that he was off in- 
stantly to the White Sea, and a thousand 
messages and adieux were sent to Alice and her 
mother, whom Ellen was charged to see without 
delay ; " and mind," he added, " don't let that 
girl get hold of the old uncle. Remember Jerry 
Dawkins — he's your man for an emergency." 

Ellen could not but be pleased at her bro- 
ther's rapid lift, though she cried a good deal at 
not seeing him again. However, Flora and 
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Clarinda had to be attended to, and the letter 
to the uncle composed, and another letter to 
Alice Tonstall, and she was so busy that she 
had not time to p^rieve much. 

The letter to the uncle was, indeed, a master- 
piece; just because, after all the thought and 
planning, it was merely a simple, honest, straight- 
forward, affectionate epistle. It, however, highly 
offended Mr. Frampton, as it implored him to 
pause till he knew more of the lady whom he 
was going to make his wife. To presume to 
give him — a man of his sense, his discernment, 
and his knowledge of human nature — advice on 
such a point; this, indeed, in the uncle's judg- 
ment, was singular presumption. He was doubt- 
ful for some time whether he should condescend 
to notice the epistle in any way whatever. At 
last he considered that a dignified reply, admi- 
nistering a proper rebuke, would be the most 
judicious course, and the reply and rebuke 
were despatched accordingly. Ellen, we may 
hope, was duly edified and corrected ; at any 
rate, after reading her uncle's letter, she heaved 
a deep sigh, and said gently to herself, " Well, 
I am afraid there's no help for it now— except, 
perhaps, George's friend, Jerry Dawkins." 

Miss Kate was duly informed by her admirer 
of all the circumstances of the visit, and shown 
the letter. Secretly registering in her own mind 
a vow to make George and Ellen pay for it some 
day or other, she observed to the Rector, with a 
bashful and melancholy smile : — 
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" If your relatives, dear Josiah, are so much 
opposed to our happiness, perhaps it will be 
better for us to forego it." The sigh and lan- 
guishing look which ac5Companied this proposi- 
tion, were by no means calculated to make so 
gallant a spirit as the Rector of Flowermead 
tamely acquiesce in it. 

** Forego it ! my dearest love ; can you propose 
such a thing! and for what? to please a girl 
and boy of whom I know nothing, and for whom 
I care nothing, and whom I shall probably never 
see again. Oh ! Kate." This tender appeal 
served to reassure the young lady, and to show 
her that her power and influence had not been 
shaken by the attack. 

Foreseeing, however, possible dangers and 
difficulties in the future, she proceeded with 
much skill, in a roundabout, indirect sort of 
manner, to hint that possibly it might be as 
well if the day of their happiness were not too 
long deferred. The Rector took the hint with 
great readiness, and said that he would at once 
see Mr. Carvell about legal matters, settlements, 
&c., and that as quickly as things could be 
hastened on, he trusted to be allowed to call the 
charming Kate his own. In the evening, Kate 
had a good laugh with her sisters, at her having 
to propose an early day herself, instead of yield- 
ing with coy reluctance, in the orthodox fashion, 
to the warm and vigorous pressings of the eager 
suitor. 

" You must order your dresses directly. That 
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horrid Miss Smith at Marchton won't give us 
any more credit ; but we'll have the whole thing 
put down to my account, and when she knows 
I've really caught the Rector, she won't mind." 

" I fancy your dear Josiah will open his eyes a 
little at the divers small bills which will reach 
him in due course." 

"Oh! he must take me with *my engage- 
ments,' as papa says, and cheap at the money, 
too." 

"Of course; an old fogy like that can't 
expect to get a young girl without paying for 
it," said Fanny. 

"I should think not," said Emily; "I'd 
make him pay pretty dear if he had me, I 
know." 

Thus this artless and simple-minded trio dis- 
cussed their sister's prospects and the worthy 
man who was about to link his fate with her's. 
A charming prospect was, indeed, opening for 
the Rector of Flowermead. The angelic inno- 
cence of the girl whom he had chosen, her sweet 
temper, and many sterling good qualities, would 
doubtless insure him a happy and contented life. 
Let us look over his shoulder, and see what he 
is even now writing, by way of announcing his 
engagement, to his oldest College friend. 

"The cheerful good humour, the simple 
straightforwardness, the amiable openness of her 
character, I need not dwell upon. I trust ere 
long you will have the pleasure of seeing her, 
and then you will at once perceive all for your- 
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self. Her looks I (you will say, of course) con- 
sider charming. Her hair is auburn, her com- 
plexion fair, her eyes blue ; but it is the angelic 
smile which flits across her features, the pure and 
eloquent blood which speaks in her cheeks, 
the ever-varying expression, indicating the re- 
fined and sensitive mind, which constitute her 
chief charm. My dear Brookman, let me per* 
suade you to lay aside those musty old folios in 
which you so much delight, and without delay 
to settle in the country on your ample means, 
and seek out some fair gem, some precious orna- 
ment for your life, such as happily I have found. 
You may rest assured you know not what true 
happiness is, until you have voluntarily surren- 
dered yourself to the silken bonds of some fair 
enslaver," &c., &c. 

" Well done, Frampton ! " said Mr. Jedediah 
Brookman, when he received this epistle ; " he 
is quite Anacreontic ; but I think he is some- 
what premature. I shall tell him to let me hear 
from him again on this subject a year after his 
marriage;" and so saying Mr. Brookman re- 
turned to his folios. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SIR CUTHBERT. 



Under the glorious old cedars in Doryton Park 
a dark, solitary figure of a man might be seen 
pacing to and fro, his hands tightly clasped 
behind him, his eyes fixed on the ground, his 
step short, slow, faltering ; it was evident, at the 
most rapid glance, that he was deeply pre- 
occupied, and full of anxious thought. 

The grove of cedars under which he is pacing, 
is near the drive leading from the lodge to the 
house, and at this very moment a carriage is 
slowly progressing up the road. The walker, 
however, does not turn his head to look at it, or 
take any notice of its approach. Presently the 
carriage stops, and out of it steps an elderly 
man dressed in black, who advances towards the 
cedar grove. Still the figure paces on appa- 
rently quite unconscious of the other's approach. 
Not until he is absolutely confronted by the new 
comer does he raise his head, and turn upon 
him a vacant and lack-lustre eye. It is not age 
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alone that has furrowed and wrinkled that face. 
Deep traces of consuming care and of an unquiet 
conscience are plainly written there. Passions 
unchecked and unbridled have held their sway 
there, and run riot. Untamed selfishness has 
lent its baneful touch to the picture, and helped 
to form the hell upon earth which exists within 
that breast. 

The new comer is a man of a mild, placid 
look, but with a sharp, bright eye. He is the 
first to speak. 

**You will probably not recognise me. Sir 
Cuthbert, as it is so long since we have met." 

** Who are you?" said the Baronet, with a 
curt roughness in his tone. 

" My name is Aveland. I formerly lived at 
Burnside." 

" Oh ! I remember you. You are the father 
of that woman who inveigled my poor fool of a 
son. What do you want with me, sir? " 

*' I am sorry to hear you speak thus of my 
daughter. Sir Cuthbert ; it is unjust and untrue. 
But I come on an errand of peace. It is my 
business to try to set forward peace among all 
men ; and I come to you now. Sir Cuthbert, in 
your affliction, for which I deeply sorrow, to 
propose to you a solace and comfort for your 
solitary state. Your sainted son's widow com- 
missions me to say, that she will readily forget 
the past, and come and live with you, and be a 
daughter to you, if you desire it." 

** I dare say she would ! " said the old man, 
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with a bitter sneer ; " very accommodating, no 
doubt. Make Doryton Hall her home — eh ? A 
very modest proposal, truly ! " 

" She feels that in doing this she would be 
making great sacrifices, Sir Cuthbert," said Mr. 
Aveland, with dignity. " But she is willing to 
make them, and more, for the sake of the father 
of him whom she loved so well." 

" Indeed ! — very self-denying, no doubt ; but 
I am not to be quite so easily imposed on, Mr. 
What's-your-name ! I wish you good day, 
sir." 

" Then you reject your daughter-in-law's pro- 
posal, Sir Cuthbert?" 

" Reject it !— of course I do. And don't talk 
to me of daughters-in-law, sir ! I don't recognise 
the woman you speak of as any daughter-in-law 
of mine. That poor, foolish, crack-bi-ained 
fellow took her without any consent of mine — 
and I'll never recognise her, depend on it. No, 
sir ; nothing is to be got out of me." 

" Sir Cuthbert, I won't resent your words, if I 
can help it — but you try me much. I have 
come here, with my daughter, on an errand of 
mercy, and you reject us with scorn ! " 

" Yes, sir, I do — ^you are quite right." 

" Yet I know, I see, that you are suffering. 
Sir Cuthbert. I know you want, above all 
human things, some kind, sympathetic heart 
which will help you to bear your pain, and, 
perhaps, lead you gently to a better wisdom. 
Such a blessing is now offered you; and, in 
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spite of your scornful words, I cannot feel it in 
iny heart to turn away from you and leave you 
helpless and hopeless." 

" You are insolent, sir, as well as scheming to 
practise upon me. What right have you to say 
I am helpless and hopeless ? " 

" I fear indeed. Sir Cuthbert, in your present 
state, you have not much help or hope in this 
world or the next. But perhaps hope is not yet 
denied to you. Perhaps help may yet be given, 
if you will accept the boon which I offer 
you." 

" Begone, sir, I repeat ! Do you think I 
don't know the world ? Don't I know that you 
parsons, when you are so full of your fine talk, 
are always fishing for something good — craving 
after the loaves and fishes. Oh ! you are a 
hypocritical pack, every one of you." 

•* Your son was no hypocrite. Sir Cuthbert." 

" No ; he was an honest fool." 

" Would that we all were foolish with folly 
like his ! " 

" Speak for yourself, sir. I don't desire any 
of his folly myself." 

" Still so hard-hearted in spite of this great 
judgment that has fallen upon you !" 

Sir Cuthbert turned on him with fury; but 
suddenly some sharp pang seemed to shoot 
through him, he put his hand to his head, stag- 
gered two or three paces, and only saved himself 
from falling by the support of one the huge old 
cedars. Mr. Aveland came quickly towards 
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bim, to offer his assistance, but tbe old Baronet 
motioned bim away angrily, and be recoiled a 
few paces, fearing to irritate bim, aad watcbed 
tbe result. 

But the sudden seizure and its effects bad 
also been observed from tbe carriage, which was 
standing waiting in the drive, and a lady, 
dressed in deep mourning, followed by another, 
of a younger and more active figure, sprang 
quickly out, and came running in all baste to 
tbe spot. With woman's tact and quick-sight- 
edness in all matters of tbe sort, Mrs. Tonstall 
instantly loosened tbe Baronet's cravat, and 
applied her bottle of strong smelling-salts to his 
nostrils, at tbe same time despatching Alice to 
steep her handkerchief in a neighbouring fountain, 
and bathing bis temples with the cool moisture. 
Tbe vertigo of incipient apoplexy began thus 
speedily to disappear. 

Sir Cuthbert had for a few minutes been un- 
conscious, but he now perceived that be was 
being zealously tended by a lady, and he quickly 
divined who she was. Unmoved and unsoftened, 
either by tbe tender care which he had expe- 
rienced, or by the great danger which be bad 
run, tbe stern old man's only feeling was one of 
mortification and annoyance, at having been 
placed under an obligation to one, whom he bad 
detennined, in his unflinching and unbending 
perversity, ever to despise and stand aloof 
from. 

" I thank you, madam," be muttered ; " in- 
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deed I don't require aid. I had rather <iispense 

with your help. I am quite able " But, 

as he tried to insist on his powers, his weakness 
and still remaining giddiness almost brought 
him to the ground. 

" Will you not sit down on the grass for a 
moment, Sir Cuthbert?" said Mr. Aveland, 
" and I will run to the house to get assistance." 

**If you will be so good, sir, I should be 
obliged to you," said the old man, compelled, 
in spite of himself, to use the aid from which he 
would have so gladly shrunk. 

The old Baronet sat upon the sward, his back 
propped up by one of the ancient cedar-trunks ; 
a little behind him stood his daughter-in-law 
and his granddaughter, ready to give their help 
if needed, but not desirous to intrude themselves 
on his notice against his will. A few minutes 
passed in perfect silence. Presently, however, 
the old man, said, in a low voice — 

" I am sorry that you should have given your- 
self the trouble of coming here to-day, madam. 
I had thought you must have been aware that I 
could never receive your visits with pleasure." 

" You change not. Sir Cuthbert ; yet, if we 
do not change as regards our sins, how can we 
hope that they will be forgiven ? " 

" Suppose we don't wish them to be forgiven ; 
suppose we scorn forgiveness, and look upon 
change as a mere child's weakness, unworthy of 
a full-grown man ? " 

'^ I should shudder, indeed, to think that these 
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were the real thoughts of the father of him who 
is gone to his rest." 

" Don't mention my son ! " said the old man, 
fiercely, " if you do not wish to bring back my 
seizure and to see me die before your eyes. I 
tell you that I cannot change — that I will not 
change — and for the future I beg I may be 
spared these annoyances! Pray take it for 
granted that things must be as they are." 

Mrs. Tonstall was silent. At the same mo- 
ment, Alice, who had been standing behind her 
mother, perceived that the old man was reaching 
his hand toward his handkerchief, which lay a 
little beyond his grasp. Springing forward, she 
gave it to him, and as she did so looked sweetly 
into his face, and their eyes met. Probably, 
she brought vividly back to the father's remem- 
brance his once loved and cherished Clement, to 
whom she bore a strange resemblance ; at any 
rate, the effect was'strong and striking. 

" Stop, stop ! " he cried, " let me look at you, 
let me see you ; your hand here, stand where I 
can observe you best." 

He took the young girl's hand, and gazed 
long and intently at her. Presently, the big 
round drops began to well forth from his eyes 
and course one another down his cheeks. Alice, 
(jleeply moved at the old man's grief, was soon 
dissolved in tears herself. Thus they remained 
without a word spoken, until the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps disturbed the old Baronet's 
musings, and brought him back to his ordinary 
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hard and crabbed self. Throwing away his 
granddaughter's hand, almost rudely, and 
hastily dashing off the drops that were still 
hanging on his cheeks, he began vehemently to 
rate and scold his servants for having thus left 
him without assistance and care, and for having 
obliged him to be beholden to strangers. The 
servants, who knew well that if any one of them 
had presumed to follow him in his walks he 
would have been straightway most savagely re- 
proved for his audacity, answered nothing, but 
proceeded to arrange the cushions in his garden 
chair, and to assist the testy old gentleman into 
it. When he was settted as comfortably as 
possible, and they were about to wheel him 
away, he beckoned Mr. Aveland up to him, and 
motioning back the servants, who were standing 
near, said to him— 

" I have told your daughter plainly that I do 
not desire to see her again ; but if that young 
girl would like to tend a sick old man, and to 
bear with his whims, I think I should be glad to 
have her with me." 

" Do you mean, then, that she should leave 
her mother? " asked the clergyman. 

" Certainly ; the mother I won't have ! " 

** Then I think I can answer for the daughter's 
reply. But I will tell her your words." 

The flush of indignation burnt brightly on 
Alice's cheek, as the selfish and unnatural pro- 
posal was made to her. ** Never — never leave 
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ray mother ! Surely you would not advise such 
a thing ? " 

"Certainly not, my dear child," said Mr. 
Aveland. "I knew perfectly well what you 
would say," 

The old Baronet, on receiving the decided 
refusal, seemed almost more surprised than in- 
dignant. Possessed, as he was, with a full con- 
viction that his poor relatives had designs upon 
his purse, and not the least understanding the 
spirit — the noble spirit of self-sacrifice which 
had led Mrs. Tonstall to offer to devote herself 
to his highest interests — hie imagined that, by 
making an offer to take the daughter as an 
inmate of Doryton Hall, and by the expectations 
which that would naturally give rise to, he was 
doing the most that could possibly be looked for 
from him. When, therefore, his proposition 
was indignantly refused, he was astonished and 
perplexed. Not being accustomed, however, to 
have his offers treated with anything but the 
tamest and humblest deference, his offended 
dignity came to the rescue, and signing to his 
servants to move his chair forward, he waved a 
haughty and careless adieu to the three, and 
went on his way, solitary and unblessed, back to 
his fine old hall. 

Here were two obstinate old fellows, in their 
pride and self-confidence, rejecting the priceless 
blessing of the love of fresh, untainted young 
hearts — but they were rejecting it from different 
motives, and with different results. The Rector 
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of Flowermead was under the influence of a 
spell, which has made many a wiser man than 
he do foolish things. Moreover, his nerves 
were weak, and he could not stand explana- 
tions, nor support the excitement of a scene^ 
Worthy man ! there was no root of bitterness 
in him like there was in old Sir Cuthbert. Jn 
the one case it was a mere temporary hallucina- 
tion, and old-bachelor weakness ; in the other 
it was the savage, unchecked, hard, unyielding 
spirit, which suffering had failed to soften, or 
warnings to touch, and which must needs make 
for its possessor a hell for ever. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CHESTER COLLEGE COMMON ROOM. 

There was a small party in Chester College 
Common Room in addition to the College 
Fellows who always miet there after their dinner 
in hall. Among the guests was Mr. Brookman, 
a learned antique, great in out-of-the-way 
points of scholarship, profpundly versed in the 
manners and customs of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, though having a not very distinct 
notion of those of the English of the present 
day. Mr. Brookman was one the few men 
remaining in Oxford to whom the Rev. Josiah 
Frampton could still look up with reverence 
and respect ; an unquestionable specimen of the 
old university regime. To his faithful breast 
had been confided, as we have seen, the great 
and all-important secret of the Rector of 
Flowermead's matrimonial intentions. Alas ! 
his confidence was misplaced. Mr. Brookman 
proved a false friend. Under the genial in- 
fluence of very good port wine, a bright fire. 
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and a pleasant party, he could not resist 
coming out with a bit of news, which he was 
sure would vastly amuse and interest all the 
company. 

The late Senior Fellow of Chester College 
was a University character, as well known as 
the University Marshall. He had been the 
subject of a good many indifferent jokes and 
witticisms, and his sudden fancy for taking a 
country living had been the good story of the 
first week of the Michaelmas Term. 

When, then, Mr. Brookraan announced, on 
authority, the fact that the Rev. Josiah was 
about to take to himself a young wife, there 
was a general chorus — with peal upon peal of 
unquenchable laughter did these irreverent Fel- 
lows receive the news. Again and again was 
the author of it questioned as to the details; 
and so intensely was the attention of all directed 
towards him, so highly was he magnified in 
importance by being the channel of such a 
communication, that, carried away by vanity 
and the desire to shine still further, and to hold 
good his place for the rest of the evening, the 
traitor Brookman — the base betrayer of sacred 
confidence — actually, if you will believe it, pro- 
duced from his pocket the letter of the Rector 
of Flowerraead — that letter in which he so 
eloquently enlarged upon the graces, personal, 
moral, and intellectual, of his beloved Kate; 
and with ruthless hand gave it to the 
president of the party to read. Instantly 
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from all the others in the room there is a 
general cry — '* Read it aloud ! read it aloud !" 
Even this outrage is not opposed by the in- 
fatuated Brookraan. The Rector of Flower- 
mead's letter, full of tender touches and senti- 
mental admiration, is actually read aloud in 
Chester Common Room to a mocking and up- 
roariously mirthful party. 

As the loud shouts of laughter which greeted 
it reached the outer world, the undergraduates 
stopped in the midst of their wine parties to listen, 
and wondered what "those confounded dons could 
be up to." The old Comraon-Room man heard 
the merriment in the deep recesses of his pantry, 
and fondly fancied that the old times were 
coming back again ; when, as he often impressed 
upon the riiind of his young assistant, the 
gentlemen always took a bottle of port apiece as 
a matter of course, and another bottle when 
there was company. 

Thus was the announcement of Mr. Framp- 
ton's engagement received in those halls where 
he had so long reigned with undisputed sway. 

" It's a great shame to laugh," said Mr. 
Hardland, the senior tutor. " This thing ought 
not to be allowed. Some steps must be taken." 

" What can be done to stop it?" asked half- 
a-dozen voices. 

*^ We must draw up a round robin, signed by 
all the College Fellows, requesting our respected 
brother to pause before he commits himself too 
far." 
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Suppose Brookman drew up a warm re- 
monstrance, and we all signed it." 

" Dear me," said Mr. Brookman, " I trust 
my name mayn't be mentioned. If Frampton 
were to find out that I had told of his intentions, 
he would be furious." 

" That he would, certainly," said Mr. Hard- 
land. " I fear you will have to bear the weight 
of his vengeance, Brookman." 

" I hope no one will be so indiscreet as to 
say he got his information from me," said Mr. 
Brookman, rather alarmed. 

" Of course we all shall — ^how else shall we 
be able to defend ourselves from his ire?" 

" This is really not at all pleasant," said 
poor Mr. Brookman. " If I had thought of this 
I certainly should not have shown the letter," 

" A decided indiscretion," said the other ; 
" but as we have profited by it, we will, perhaps, 
be merciful, and not reveal your treachery ; but 
come, let's devise some scheme for stopping 
Frampton's rash marriage." 

" Shall we memorialize the young lady?" 
said Mr. Fantom, a junior lately admitted to 
the Common Room. 

" Or, suppose you were to go down and 
make love to her, Fantom ; with your attrac- 
tions I think you would soon cut out our late 
Senior Fellow." 

" Thank you," said the junior, " I don't 
think my devotion would quite lead me so far 
as that." 
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" What a hard-hearted monster!" said Hard- 
land ; " a worthy man like Frampton in danger, 
and you won't put yourself out of the way to 
help him." 

" But how do we know he is in danger?" 
said Mr. Brookman, " I dare say the young lady 
is all that he says of her." 

•* Hullo ! Brookman, I see you are not safe ; 
but, as you are some years junior to Frampton, 
I suppose I may say, that I think the ages 
are not exactly harmonious. Five-and-twenty 
years is a serious interval : ' What can a young 
lassie — ' you know the rest. Now I really 
think Fantom ought to be made do something 
in the matter, for everybody knows it was his 
heterodoxy that drove our worthy Senior to 
leave us. Perhaps the living would have come 
down to me if it hadn't been for his Radi- 
calism." 

" You are well out of it, Hardland, I can 
tell you," said a guest who had not before 
spoken. ^' I know that part of the country 
well, and a more rascally hole than Flowermead 
doesn't exist." 

" Treason ! " cried Mr. Hardland ; " why, it's 
our best College Living." 

** It may be for income, but for comfort, 
commend me to the poorest curacy in pre- 
ference." 

" What's the matter with the place ? '' 

*' Oh, they are the most uproarious, rebel- 
lious, and cantankerous set of people. The 
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sweepings and refuse from all the villages round. 
There are constant rows and fights going on 
there." 

" Fancy how comfortable, quiet, sober, old 
Frampton must be among them," said Mr. Hard- 
land. 

" Fm afraid he must have but a very in- 
different time of it," said his friend, " and as 
to this lady he is going to marry, I can tell 
you she comes of a very queer family, at any 
rate." 

" You don't know the lady herself?" 

" No, I don't know her, but Fve often heard 
of her and her sisters as being excessively fast 
and dashing." 

" Just conceive what a wife for old Framp- 
ton," said the Tutor. 

" Well, but how is that account to be re- 
conciled with the charming description he gives 
of her himself?" said Mr. Brookman. 

" Love is blind," said Mr. Hardland ; " I see 
our friend has got into rather an ugly mess, but 
how we are to get him out of it I don't the 
least understand." 

" Let's get the Master to write to him," 
suji^orested one. 

" Or the Vice-Chancellor," said another. 

" The fact is," said Mr. Hardland, *' I give 
you all fair warning that I don't desire it — but 
there will soon be a vacancy at Flowermead. If 
he marries such a wife as this, Frampton will 
be found dead in a ditch within six months." 
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" The evil and the danger is admitted — but 
your remedy, sir — ^your remedy." 

^•' I see none, for my part ; but, at any rate, 
Brookman might try the effect of a gentle 
remonstrance in a letter." 

" Well, as I have to answer his letter, and 
you all seem to think it such a bad case," said 
Mr. Brookman, " I will try what a note of warn- 
ing will do." 

" Bravo ! Brookman," said Mr. Hardland ; 
*' quote Peleus and Thetis, Vulcan and Venus, 
and all the classical warnings that bear strongly 
on the case." 

" I shall try and make it as striking as 
possible," said Mr. Brookman, who at that very 
moment was revolving some out-of-the-way 
classicalities in his brain. 

" Don't lose any time about it, there's a good 
fellow — delay's dangerous. But who's for a 
rubber ?" said Mr. Hardland. 

"I've no time" — and "I can't stop" — and 
"I've got three pupils to-night" — ^greeted the 
offered cards. 

"What a degenerate race of fellows you are," 
said Mr. Hardland, who was not given to over- 
much labour himself; "no wonder Frampton 
has left us — the idea of doing anything in the 
way of work after dinner !" 

" If I didn't work after dinner, how on earth 
should I get on with my eighteen pupils ?" said 
Mr. Fantom. 

" Eighteen pupils ! and each, I suppose, want- 

I 
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ing at least three hours a week ! — no wonder 
you are a radical, Fantom. Your digestive 
powers can't be in proper order — which I take 
it, is the foundation of most of the radicalism — 
but you'll play a rubber, Brookman ?" 

** Thank you, no ! I have got three or four 
hours' work to do this evening at Stobaeus; and, 
in fact, we've got to have a talk to-night about 
the project for re-editing * Joannes de Turre 
Cremati !' " 

" What on earth are you going to edit him 
for," said Mr. Hardland. " Does anybody want 
to read him ?" 

^* Really I don't know," said Mr. Brookman ; 
*'but his Latinity is first-rate, and very cha- 
racteristic. I decidedly think he ought to be 
better known." 

Mr. Hardland sighed. What between young 
lights and old lights — popular private tutors, 
and unpopular old bookworms — the genuine, 
comfortable, respectable college don was fast 
disappearing. He began to think that he must 
follow Mr. Frampton's example — but the serious 
dangers in which that worthy gentleman was 
now involved weighed upon his mind, and pre- 
vented him from entertaining the idea. Still 
the general go-a-headness of College life some- 
what troubled him. It flashed across his mind 
that perhaps he was getting a little stale and 
antiquated for a tutor, and that the under- 
graduates might probably consider that young 
Fantom with his double first-class, and half a 
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dozen prizes, ought to step into his shoes. His 
ruminations were, however, cut short by the 
entrance of two of the Fellows who had been 
dining out at another college, and by whose aid 
a rubber was speedily got up. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



JERRY DAWKINS. 



Between Flowermead and Worton, the road 
passes right through the Tonstall property, and 
at one turn in the way the fine old front of 
Doryton Hall may be seen peeping through the 
trees. Many generations of Tonstalls had 
planted, improved, and adorned the estate, and 
there were few properties in England more 
" eligible," and in every respect complete. 

From time immemorial the Tqnstalls had been 
great game preservers; and hares and rabbits, 
partridges and pheasants, swarmed on the estate. 
To say the truth, a great part of the demoraliza- 
tion of Fowermead was due to this very cause. 
A strong head of game naturally produces 
poachers. Poachers necessitate a strong staff 
of keepers and watchers. Thus the excitement 
of a sort of predatory warfare is added to the 
natural love of sport, which belongs to all classes 
of Englishmen alike ; and the more one side says 
**you shan't have the game," the more the other 
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side says " we will." To fight the keepers, to 
make a raid on the game, and •after a hot par- 
suit and hairbreadth escapes, to come off safe, 
these were achievements which were most highly 
prized by the youth of Flowermead, and the 
recital of which at the "Cat and Wheelbarrow," 
or the " Three Jolly Prentices," never failed to 
stir up enthusiasm and the desire of emulation. 
Almost everybody in Flowermead was or had 
been a poacher, and sometimes on a Sunday the 
population would muster in such force to make 
a foray, that the keepers would be afraid to 
interfere, and would take care to be particularly 
engaged on some other point of the preserves. 

Sir Cuthbert had boiled and burned with rage 
at these onslaughts, but even his iron will and 
unscrupulous severity had failed to repress them. 
If there was one man he disliked more than 
another in the world, it was the Rev. Arthur 
Albatross, vicar of Worton. Mr. Albatross was 
a magistrate, and never could be got to convict 
in game cases, if he could possibly help it. The 
other magistrates were also, in Sir Cuthbert's 
opinion, a great deal too lenient ; and as he 
could not adjudicate in cases where his own 
interests were concerned, a great part of the 
ferocity with which he regarded things in gene- 
ral, was due to the constant escaping of poachers 
whom, after a great deal of trouble, his keepers 
had managed to capture. 

Mr. Jerry Dawkins had just escaped in this 
way. After his rescue by George Frampton, he 
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had been captured by the police, as the keepers 
said that they could identify him, notwithstand- 
ing the darkness of the night. The proof, how- 
ever, had broken down before the magistrates. 
Jerry had employed a sharp attorney, who had 
cross-examined the witnesses, and made them con- 
tradict one another, and who had also insisted on 
the impossibility of their being able to identify 
a man on so dark a night. The magistrates had 
therefore dismissed the case. Was, then, Mr. 
Jerry properly conscious of having escaped a 
great danger, and was he making proper reso- 
lutions to give up his perilous courses for the 
future, and turn into an honest man ? We fear 
that if we could look into his mind, as he stands 
there, leaning over a gate by the roadside, and 
contemplating the gambols of a party of hares 
in that meadow — we fear that his thoughts are 
not of so satisfactory a character. At this very 
moment he is watching the run of the hares, to 
calculate on the likeliest places to pop down a 
few wires for them, as he returns by and by from 
Worton, whither he is bound. At this very 
moment he is meditating some new dodge against 
Sir Cuthbert's favourite game, and some new 
trick for blinding the keepers. Having appa- 
rently satisfied his mind, and got it all clear in 
his head, he turns away from the gate with a 
low whistle, and proceeds to stride onward on 
his road to Worton. 

A fine-looking fellow is Jerry Dawkins, as 
you would see on a summer's day. A tall, 
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powerful, muscular frame, and a pleasant, hu- 
mourous, good-tempered looking face. Yet 
Jerry is a poacher, heart and soul. Jerry is 
Utterly regardless of law, and would scarce 
think more of shooting a keeper than a rabbit. 
There is one thing, however, to be said in excuse 
for Jerry — he has never been taught any better. 
Jerry cannot read or write — he has never been 
to school a day in his life, and perhaps not half 
a dozen times to church or chapel. Jerry's 
father was a poacher before him, and ended by 
being transported for sheep-stealing — no good 
influences, either at home or abroad, have ever 
been brought to bear upon Jerry Dawkins. 

Yet he is now about a disinterested action. 
He is striding over to Worton, an eight-mile 
walk, just tp let the young gentleman know (he 
has taken a strange fancy to that young sailor 
who helped him at a sore pinch) — just to let the 
young gentleman know, that he is pretty sure 
that the day for the nuptials of the Rector of 
Flowermead with the fair Kate is absolutely 
fixed, and very near at hand. George had told 
him to keep a sharp look-out upon their move- 
ments, and for this purpose Jerry had straight- 
way proceeded to ingratiate himself with Mr. 
Brush, by making him a present of a hare for 
his private cuisine. He was already on very 
friendly terms with Dorothy Stiles, " Miss Car- 
veil's maid," or rather the housemaid and gene- 
ral attendant at Mead Hall. 

Putting together what he gained from these 
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two authorities, Mr. Dawkins speedily discovered 
the programme of proceedings. The Rector was 
absent for a week, having gone, as Mr. Brush 
said, upon "law business" (of a matrimonial 
nature — settlements, and license, to wit — as 
Jerry divined). Everything was ordered to be 
home from the Marchton dressmaker (Dorothy 
informed him), "without fail, and for certain 
sure," for next Monday night. From these 
premises, and the additional ones that the Kector 
was to return on Saturday evening ; and that an 
excessively fast young cousin of the Carvells,^ 
who had somehow or other got into deacon's 
orders, was coming down to Mead Hall to stay 
for a short time, on the same day ; the thing 
appeared plain to the inductive mind of Mr. 
Dawkins, that Tuesday was fixed to be the day 
for the happy event. 

Miss Kate had' taken the greatest possible 
care to conceal the day fixed; so much^so that 
the ordinary good things provided for wedding- 
breakfasts had not been ordered. (Perhaps, 
indeed, the very scant credit the family enjoyed 
with the butchers and confectioners, may have 
been partly the reason.) She had been assured 
by her devoted Josiah, that he did not require 
anything of the sort, in fact, would much rather 
dispense with it — she alone, without any acces- 
sories, was prize enough for him. The bride, 
the sisters, and the cousin, were to go up to the 
church as quietly as possible at eight o'clock in 
the morning. The eager bridegroom was to 
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meet her there, and the thing was to be done, 
and the couple to be whisked straight away to 
the railroad by the Marchton fly, so that nobody 
would be the wiser. During the honeymoon 
the fast cousin would " do the duty" at Flower- 
mead. To ensure secrecy, the dressmaker had 
been lectured, and threatened with the very 
moving threat that she should never get her bill 
paid, if she told any one of the time fixed. 

We really are not able to account for Miss 
Kate's desire for secrecy. Perhaps, however, 
she thought that some malicious person or per- 
sons might go out of their way to mar her 
prospects, if they knew the thing was positively 
certain and fixed. Suppose one of the shops at 
Marchton, at which the Carvells did not deal, 
should maliciously send the Kector an anonymous 
letter to inform him that she was frightfully in 
debt. Suppose one of the Flowermeadians, on 
whose devoted affection and respect she could not 
altogether reckon, should enlighten the Rector's 
mind, as to some previous escapades of her's, and 
passages in her history which she would rather 
have forgotten. Perhaps these may have been 
the motives for her concealment, or she may 
have anticipated some opposition from the side 
of the Rector's family. At any rate, she had 
tried to conceal the day. 

However, Mr. Dawkins was too sharp for her, 
and found it out ; and now he had come over to 
Worton to tell George all about it. Finding 
that George had departed, he asked, much to 

I 5 
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the servant's astonishment, to see his sister. 
What could he want to see Miss Ellen for? He 
would rather tell Miss Ellen herself. The ser- 
vant did not think that Miss Frampton would 
see him if she didn't know his business, but she 
would let her know. To the still greater asto- 
nishment of the servant, Miss Ellen, who was in 
the middle of lessons with Flora and Clarinda, 
on hearing the description of the visiter, said, 
** I will come down and see him at once." Mr. 
Dawkins, who all this time had been wait- 
ing at the back door, eyed suspiciously by the 
cook, was now ushered into the servants' hall to 
see the young lady. He made his politest bow, 
that is to say, gave an extra hard pull to the 
lock of hair over his forehead, and proceeded to 
inform Ellen of the important news. 

" Now, you see, miss, the young gentleman 
told me to keep a sharp look-out arter 'em, and 
I've done so accordingly, and this here's the 
plant I makes no manner of doubt." 

Ellen hardly knew what to say. She had, 
indeed, been charged by her brother to make 
use of Mr. Dawkins's agency, but he seemed so 
very singular an individual to use as a confidant, 
and to employ as a trusted agent in a delicate 
matter of this sort, that she really did not know 
what to say to him. 

" Now, you see, miss," said Jerry, *' I'm will- 
ing to oblige you and the young gentleman in 
this here job, but I won't deny I've a little bit of 
a spite against them Carvells myself; so, if so 
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be as the two could work together, so much the 
better. Is this here matter to be allowed to go 
on, miss, or is it not?" 

"I really don't see what can be done to 
prevent it," said Ellen. " My uncle appears to 
be determined ; and although I much regret it 
after what I have heard, of course I have no 
power to interfere." 

" Would you and the young gentleman wish 
to have it stopped ?" 

" Certainly ; we should be very glad," said 
Ellen, " if it could be done in a proper manner." 

" Very well, miss ; if so be as you wish it to 
be stopped, it shall be stopped accordingly — 
and no one shall appear in the stopping it 
either ; neither you, nor the young gentleman, 
nor me either, for the matter of that." 

"If you can manage to stop this marriage, 
which I am sure will be such a wretched one for 
my poor uncle, without any trouble, or commo- 
tion, or mischief, I am sure we shall both be 
much obliged to you." 

" Very well, miss, it shall be done. Good 
morning, miss." And away walked the poacher, 
with a jaunty air, leaving Ellen in complete 
mystery as to the means he was going to use, 
but somehow feeling confident that he could 
manage to put an obstacle in the way of Miss 
Kate*s projects. 

Jerry had said that he had a grudge of his 
own against the Carvells, and the fact is, that 
the only occasion on which the poacher's inge- 
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nuity aud artfal schemes had failed ; the only 
time when he had been subjected to the disgrace 
and annoyance of " three months on the tread- 
mill," it was owing to Mr. Carvell. Sir Cuth- 
bert had met the Flowennead Squire by the 
cover side, and though he cordially hated him, 
having, like most of his neighbours, been made a 
victim by him in a horse transaction, yet, in the 
fulness of his wrath against the Flowennead 
poachers, he had condescended to address Mr. 
Carvell affably, and ask him if he couldn't do 
something for him in putting down these ras- 
cals. He should be happy to give Mr. Carvell 
a day's shooting at any time, but really his best 
preserves would soon be thinned, the poachers 
were getting to such a head. 

Mr. Carvell took the hint. He knew pretty 
well who the chief poachers in Flowermead 
were, and could easily get information of their 
proceedings. The consequence was, that Jerry 
Dawkins and three of his companions fell into a 
trap which had been artfully laid for them, 
were taken with the game actually on them, 
and committed to the House of Correction for 
three months. Mr. Carvell got several days' 
good shooting, but Jerry considered that he had 
a bone to pick with him, and a little quarrel to 
settle, and consequently he was not at all disin- 
clined to enter into any scheme, whereby the 
fortunes of the house of Carvell might be im- 
paired. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



jerry's scheme. 



It has already been said that Jerry Dawkins 
was on very friendly terms with Miss Dorothy 
Stiles, housemaid or lady's maid, whichever you 
may please to call her, at Mead Hall. From 
her he had learnt the important fact of the day 
on which the dresses were expected home, and 
of the looked-for arrival of the Rev. Frank 
Carvell, the cousin. Jerry, then, at once, on 
his return from Worton, proceeded to improve 
his acquaintance with this young lady, and, in 
fact, to turn it into a downright courtship. 

Mr. Dawkins was a gay young bachelor, and 
a very good-looking fellow, and consequently 
his attentions were by no means unacceptable to 
Miss Stiles, who was rather of the scrubby order 
of housemaids. Allured to a private interview 
in the wash-house, and duly softened by compli- 
mentary protestations, that she was a long way 
the prettiest girl in all Flowermead, Dorothy 
had entered pretty freely upon the subject of 
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Miss Kate and her prospects, and had had her 
little joke upon the lover of mature years, 
** whom," as she calculated, " the young missis 
would lead a pretty dance, when she did get 
hold of him. But, la ! to see," continued Doro- 
thy, " how artful she is ! I never saw the likes 
of her fbr my part. She knows how to keep 
him trailing on, that she does ! Why, there's a 
letter goes to him every post, now he's away, 
and then she's a making game of him all the 
time. It was only just now I hear her reading 
the letter she'd written, to her sisters, and they 
going into fits of laughter ; and then she read 
'em one as she had written to Frank — that's the 
cousin who's to marry 'em, and then they 
laughed almost ready to split over that, too. 
Oh ! they're terrible wicked ones, I do assure 
you, Mr. Dawkins." 

" Sorry to hear it," said Mr. Dawkins ; *' but 
such a nice gal as you, Dorothy, in course can't 
approve of such goings on. Are them letters 
you talk about gone to the post yet ?" 

" No ! but ril have to take 'em up to-morrow 
morning, least doubt. .Oh ! it's tramping and 
running twice a day to the post now ! There's 
no rest, nor quiet ; but I'm sick of their goings 
on — that's what I am." 

" And quite natural, too ; but you'll soon be 
leaving 'em, shan't you ? A pretty gal like you 
will only have to pick and choose among the 
young men — that's a fact. Bat I tell you what, 
my lass, I'll save you a walk to-morrow morn- 
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ing, if you like, for I shall be coming past just 
the time the letters want to go to post, and I'll 
carry 'em up for you if you've a mind." 

" Oh ! thank you, Mr. Dawkins, I should be 
very glad if you would ; for since that boy Jim 
bolted, and the old man has had to do the 
horses, we've nobody to run on an errand at all, 
and it wears me to death, that's what it does." 

" Well, I'll just give a whistle as I come past 
the gate," said Jerry, " and you pop out with 
the letters, and I'll take 'em for you safe enough, 
never fear." 

" Very well, I'll be sure to have them ready," 
said Dorothy ; " and there's that botheration bell 
ringing. I must wish you good night, Mr. Daw- 
kins. Get along vdth you now — what a saucy 
fellow you are !" And the worthy Miss Stiles, 
perhaps not very indignant that Jerry had ven- 
tured to snatch a kiss, ran away to answer the 
bell. 

At the appointed time on the morrow, Jerry 
Dawkins was strolling carelessly by the back 
entrance to Mead Hall, his hands in his pockets, 
his hat on one side of his head, looking tho- 
roughly idle and objectless. As he came to the 
gate leading into the kitchen department of the 
Carvell establishment, he lounged carelessly 
against the post, and whistled a few bars of a 
popular melody. Presently, Dorothy came run- 
ning out with half-a-dozen letters in her hand. 
" Here they are, Mr. Dawkins ; now, you must 
be sure you post them straight away, and while 
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they think I'm gone to the post, I shall get a 
few minutes to put a stitch or two into my best 
dress ; I think I can make it as near as possible 
like hers as com'd home from Marchton yester- 
day. Good-bye, Mr. Dawkins, and thank you." 
. "Good day to the prettiest lass in Flower- 
mead,*' said Jerry, gallantly ; and forthwith de- 
positing the letters in his pocket, he strolled 
carelessly away. As soon as he was clear of the 
Mead Hall premises the poacher quickened his 
pace, and made good speed back to the village. 
Instead, however, of going straight to the post- 
office to deposit his letters, Jerry Dawkins made 
for the house of his great chum and ally. Bill 
Sawyer. Producing the letters, and throwing 
them down on the table, he then summoned Bill 
to his aid. Jerry was a clever fellow at trapping 
a hare or a pheasant, but there was one thing 
Jerry couldn't do ; he couldn't, for the life of him, 
make out the meaning of those crabbed little 
twisting black lines on the backs of letters. 

"Here, Bill, my boy, you're book-learned. 
Here, just lend a hand, will you? Pick me 
out from that lot the one that's to go to old 
Frampton, and the one that's to go to Frank 
Carvell." 

" Here they are," says Bill ; " but what are 
you up to, Jerry ? Take care, or this business 
may prove worse than poaching ! " 

" Never you mind," said Jerry ; " but you 
just put on the kettle, and get me a drop of 
boiling water, and then all you've got to do is to 
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look the other way — not but what you'd scorn 
to tell on an old chum, Bill, I know." 

" Of course I would," said Bill ; " but here's 
some boiling water, if you want it." 

Jerry, having got the boiling water in a cup, 
proceeded to hold the two letters over the 
steam, so that the vapour could operate on the 
adhesive substance with which they were fas- 
tened. In a very few minutes both envelopes 
were easily opened. Then quietly taking out 
the epistle beginning "Dearest Josiah," he 
placed it in the envelope addressed to the Rev. 
Frank Carvell, and in its place substituted an 
epistle commencing " Dear Frank." 

" There," says Jerry, " let that work ! I 
cant read 'em, but I've a notion that will make 
a bit of a rumpus, somehow. And now, Bill, 
you come along ; I've met you by accident, 
remember, and you're a witness as how I put 
the letters into the post all right. Here they 
are, you see — six on 'em, all properly fastened." 

" I see," says Bill, " and I thinks I smells a 
rat, Jerry ; but all right, old fellow, Carvell 
didn't catch us for nothing, eh ? " 

Jerry gave an expressive look, but said no- 
thing ; and having put the letters into the box, 
he wished Bill good morning, and walked care- 
lessly away. 

Let us follow the letter bearing as its super- 
scription the honoured name of the Rev. Josiah 
Frampton. The Rev. Josiah was in London, 
busy in arranging sundry legal matters, and also 
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in procuring pretty little knick-knackeries of 
furniture, and elegant presents, for the lady of 
his heart. But the Rev. Josiah was a faithful 
lover, and duly as the time for the delivery of 
the Flower mead letters came round, did he 
repair to his hotel to receive the much-cherished 
epistle; and retiring to his private room to 
digest and ruminate over its contents, delight 
himself with the picture of his fair Kate com- 
posing and writing the very loving, tender, 
charming contents of the highly-prized despatch. 
On the next day after Mr. Dawkins had acted 
as amateur postman, did the Rector of Flower- 
mead receive as usual at the bar of the hotel, 
and retire as usual to his room to read, with 
due observance, a letter in his Kate's hand- 
writing. But if any one had been able to spy 
into his solitude, and either through a cranny in 
the door, or from some neighbouring window, to 
observe the conduct and demeanour of the Rector 
as he read his letter, he would perhaps have been 
somewhat Astonished. In place of the tranquil 
and serene content, which he would naturally 
have expected to see on his face as he pored 
over the soft expressions of one so dear to him, 
he would have observed a start, a scowl, a frown, 
a shudder, a stamp, an exclamation, a loud blow 
of his fist on the table — and finally, he would 
have seen the letter dashed to the ground, and 
the Rector spring to his feet, and clasping his 
face in his hands, rush madly about the room, 
in imminent peril of getting tripped up by the 
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furniture. There lies the letter on the oround 
which has caused all this commotion. There it 
lies neglected and despised. The opportunity 
is tempting. Let us just have a look at it. 

" Mead Hall, Tuesday. 
"Dear Frank — The Meet stands all right 
for Tuesday next, at 8 o'clock. Mind the 
huntsman is punctual, or we shan't be able to 
throw off. * Dear Jos ' is away in town, but I 
get very loving epistles from him every day. 
If you're a good boy, I'll let you have a look at 
some of them when you come down. But mind 
you behave properly to the old gentleman — at 
any rate, till after Tuesday. When we are all 
right and tight, perhaps it won't so much 
matter ! You have often said I was the fastest 
girl in Wessex — saucy fellow! — but I think, 
perhaps, I may put in for being the fastest 
parson's wife ! Poor dear old Jos — I feel he'll 
have to open his eyes a little ! But he really is 
a good old boy. Mind you don't forget to bring 
me the riding-whip with the gold fox's pad for a 
handle. * Dear Jos ' will pay you for it after 
the happy event. I'm afraid that's not the 
only matter he'll have to settle ; but I am sure 
you will* be civil enough to say I am * cheap at 
the money ! ' Fanny and Emily send their love. 
Don't forget Saturday. We shall have great 
fun. Papa says he can give you a mount on 
Monday. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" Kate Carvell." 
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Now the Rector of Flowermead must have 
seen that this letter was never intended for his 
eyes. How was it, then, that one so punctilious 
and exact in all matters should not have shrunk 
from reading it through? When we consider 
the great stake he had in the lady, in whose 
writing it was, and that he saw it actually 
addressed to him in her own hand, it is, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at that he could not refrain 
from reading it. Having read it, it is also 
perhaps not strange that he was rather excited 
by it. What ! — his own Kate ; his dear, quiet, 
serious, affectionate Kate, write thus ! Describe 
him as the " old gentleman " and *' old Jos," 
make a joke of his loving epistles, and promise 
to show them to her young cousin ! His own 
quiet Kate talk of being the fastest parson's 
wife in Wessex ! — talk of letting him in for 
gold-handled whips and other little matters 
besides ! Talk of his having to open his eyes ! 
Horror of horrors ! his eyes were, indeed, be- 
ginning to be opened — happily, not before it 
was too late ! The poor Rector spent several 
hours in violent agitation. 

Perhaps some one may scoff at the notion of 
an elderly respectable gentleman, of fifty-five 
years old and fifteen stone weight, being in love ; 
but certainly the Rector of Flowermead was as 
much in love as a worthy gentleman of that age 
and size could reasonably be supposed to be. 
And now all these sweet visions had to be dis- 
pelled like the baseless fabric of a dream. Now 
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the charming, prim young lady, in a white 
bonnet, who was going to do so much in the 
parish, assist in the choir, and establish schools, 
melts in his mental vision back again into the 
fast young lady with a hat and feathers of many 
colours, a Zouave jacket, and a glass in her eye ; 
such as she had appeared on the iSrst memorable 
Sunday when the scene took place in the Squire's 
pew. " How could he be such a fool ? " thought 
the Rector, " not to see through this very sudden 
transformation ; not to ask and inquire about 
her a little before he became so violently de- 
voted." Oh, yes ! these sage reflections are all 
very well, Mr. Frampton ! but the fact is, you've 
a deal of vanity in your composition, as I am 
afraid most men have; and if a skilful artist 
like Miss Kate operates upon you on this side, 
you are rather helpless victims — all the more so, 
perhaps, if you count fifty-five years and balance 
fifteen stone weight. Still it was a serious 
matter. 

It was some hours before . the Rector could 
compose himself suflSciently to read the letter 
again. Having done so, he folded it up with a 
deep sigh, and taking a sheet of paper out of 
his writing-desk, proceeded to indite the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

"Madam — The enclosed has come into my 
hands ; I conclude, by accident. I confess I 
have read it, perhaps unwarrantably ; but after 
knowing that I have done so, you will, doubtless, 
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anticipate the purport of the present communi- 
cation. I need scarcely sav that all is at an 
end between us. Madam, I forgive you, as I 
perceive that this unhappy entanc;lement has 
been principally owing to my own folly. I hope, 
however, that this will be a warning to you to 
mend your ways. 

** Obediently yours, 

" JOSIAH FrAMPTON." 

Having written this epistle in his neatest 
hand, and enclosed in the envelope with it the 
unfortunate cause of the explosion, addressed 
and stamped it, Mr. Frampton rang for the 
waiter that it might be put into the post. The 
man told the young lady in the bar, as he came 
back, that the old gentleman seemed to have a 
strange, queer look with him, very different 
from what he looked in general. And he wasn't 
far wrong. Not many hours elapsed before a 
<loctor had to be fetched in all haste for the 
Rev. Josiah, who shook his head and observed 
that he feared it would prove a case of brain 
fever. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

A BREAK-UP AT MEAD HALL. 

Ellen Frampton was just starting for a long 
walk with her little pupils, Flora and Clarinda, 
when a porter arrived from the railway station, 
with a piece of paper, having inscribed on it a 

telegraphic message — " Trafalgar Hotel, 

Street. — To Miss Ellen Frampton. The land- 
lord informs Miss Frampton that her uncle is 
dangerously ill of brain fever. Desires to see 
her." Ellen hastened in with this announcement 
to consult with her kind friends, and they were 
both of opinion that she ought to go to her 
uncle by the very next train. Mr. Albatross 
undertook, much to Ellen's satisfaction, to escort 
her to the hotel, and see her established as head 
nurse to the sick man ; and Ellen, guessing, per- 
haps, that she had had somewhat of a hand in 
bringing about the illness, was most ready to 
devote herself to him. When she reached the 
inn, her uncle was quite unconscious, and unable 
to recognise her. He raved wildly and madly 
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of all sorts of things, and Kate's name was 
often on his lips, but he was utterly unconscious 
of the present. 

Leaving, however, this unfortunate victim of 
misplaced affection, to the tender care of the 
niece whom he had so shortly before driven 
away from his house, we will now take a look 
at Miss Kate, and see how the preparations for 
the great day advance. Miss Kate was in high 
spirits — she thought she saw her way clearly 
now. She felt quite sure of having at last ob- 
tained a comfortable establishment, and settle- 
ment ; and avoided that taunt which she so 
much dreaded, and which she had taken so 
much pains to escape — of old maid. She held 
out all sorts of flattering prospects to her sis- 
ters. She would have such charming parties at 
the Rectory, and they should get into quite a 
new set, and try their hands with them. She 
would make the Rector invite his friends from 
Oxford, and they should see some new faces. 
Of course he would have to build a new house, 
and while they were building, she meant to make 
him take a house at Marchton — that new house 
which Mr. Briggs, the com merchant, who had 
failed, had built, would just do. They should 
both come and stay with her at Marchton, and 
such parties they would have — such jolly dances, 
and suppers from Gunter's. She would make 
some of those Marchtonians who used to turn 
up their noses at her, eat humble pie, and do 
penance— of course they would court her to be 
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asked to her parties. Then she meant to have 
such a duck of a horse — the Rector would have 
to send to town to a dealer to get her a real 
first-rate lady's hunter — and wouldn't she show 
them th^ way across country, that's all ! It was 
a pity poor Captain Tonstall was dead ; she 
would have had some splendid rides with him if 
he had been alive ; but there were plenty of 
young fellows left who would be glad enough to 
act as her squires. And then the furniture ! of 
course all that rubbish which was in the Rectory 
now would be sold or given away. Wouldn't 
she go to town, and choose some lovely new 
patterns ! perhaps, if she found Marchton very 
pleasant, she wouldn't move to Flowermead at 
all. The Rector should build a new house, and 
then she would see how she liked it; but, of 
course, they would have to go to London for 
the season, and they must have a curate for 
Flowermead. Upon this, the sisters mildly sug- 
gested that all these projects supposed Mr. 
Frampton to be possessed of rather a large in- 
come. 

" Oh ! he's as rich as Crcesus," said Kate. 
" Hasn't he told me that he saved thousands of 
pounds at College, and had a good fortune of 
his own to begin with — and then there's the 
living, worth at least £ 1,000 a year. Oh ! I'm 
sure he has got ^2,000 a year, and that's a nice 
income, you know." 

At this juncture, Dorothy entered with the 

K 
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letters. Fanny seized on them before her sister 
could get hold of them. 

" Oh ! here's the regular letter from the old 
victim," cried this playful and facetious young 
lady. " Oh ! Kate, do let me open it, and read 
it" 

*'Well, read away!" says Kate; "it will 
save me the trouble of putting away this cro- 
chet." 

Fanny opens and reads : " * Madam — The 

enclosed ' Why, what on earth is this, 

Kate ? here's a regular smash, I do believe !" 

" What do you mean ?'' said Kate ; " give it 
to me." Having got it, she did not seem quite 
to know what to make of it. She read it over, 
and turned it over, and looked at the direction, 
and then proceeded to read her own epistle to 
her cousin Frank, and to inspect the address of 
that. At last the truth broke upon her mind. 
" I have been .and done it now ! Just fancy ! 
I've sent old Jos the letter for Frank, and the 
worthy man is slightly ruffled at seeing the way 
in which I speak of him there. By some extra- 
ordinary mistake I must have put the letters in 
the wrong envelopes ! He's in a great passion, 
but I will soon bring him round again, never 
fear." 

"Oh! I see it will all be broken off," said 
Emily ; " but mind, Kate, you will have to pay 
for our new dresses the best way you can — they 
are ordered in your name." 

" Indeed I won't pay for them," said Kate ; 
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" what right have you to make me pay for your 
clothes ?" 

" Oh ! Kate, they were ordered for you ; and 
our gold chains, too — you know you said you 
would pay for them, and of course you must." 

" Well, and I will pay for them," said Kate, 
" when I am married to the old Rector." 

" I don't see much likelihood of that," said 
Emily, maliciously. 

" How dare you say that ?" said Kate. 

" What a fool you have been to throw away 
a good chance like this !" said Fanny. 

" It isn't thrown away !" 

" Isn't it, indeed ? I've no faith in ever see- 
ing you Mrs. Frampton." 

Kate could stand it no longer. It was mor- 
tification enough to her to feel that all her 
schemes and planning had miscarried, and to 
perceive that her chance of being Rectoress of 
Flowermead was departed ; but to have, in addi- 
tion to this mortification, her sisters, who ought 
to have consoled and soothed, taunting and vex- 
ing her, what mortal temper could stand this ? 
Certainly not Kate Carvell's, which was none of 
the best. There was, therefore, a very disagree- 
able outbreak in Mead Hall : all the sisters 
screaming out at the top of their voices every 
annoying and vexing thing they could think of, 
to one another, reproaching one another for 
being ugly, old, impudent, &c., &c. 

When the father of this happy family came 
back from hunting, the storm was still raging. 

K S 
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His rough, coarse voice, was soon added to the 
m&Ue. As angry as any of the party was the 
Squire, as he had built much upon the expected 
match, and hoped to make a very pretty pigeon 
to pluck, out of his son-in-law. In fact, he had 
been able to borrow money ten per cent, cheaper 
than his wont, by convincing the lender that his 
daughter was just about to marry the Rector of 
Flowermead. Kate came in for unmeasured 
abuse, which she was not slow to repay; and 
when Mr. Jerry Dawkins strolled carelessly- 
down in the course of the evening to inquire for 
Miss Dorothy's health, but in reality to find out 
how things were going on, the intelligence which 
he obtained left no doubt on the mind of the 
poacher that his scheme had been eminently 
successful. 

" Deary me," said Dorothy, " I never in all 
my days heard the likes of it. There, they've 
been calling one another like so many cats — 
and the old gentleman storming and swearing, 
it was quite awful to hear. When I went to 
take in the candles, I really did think he would 
have killed Miss Kate. She said something or 
other to vex him, and he jumped up and caught 
hold of the poker. If the others had not held 
his arms, I do think he would have killed 
her." 

Mr. Dawkins smiled approvingly at this ac- 
count of internecine warfare in the Carvell 
family. " Ah, they're a nice lot, Dorothy, my 
lass ! thou'rt a deal too good for 'em ; but I'm 
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thinking there will be no wedding just at pre- 
sent." 

" Oh, no ! I could make out well enough 
that it was all off. The old gentleman had 
found her out, or something. There'll be no 
wedding." 

In fact, instead of a wedding there was a very 
different sort of party at Mead Hall. A few 
days after the commotion produced by the 
Rector's letter, while the waves were still surg- 
ing and heaving — divers sharp repartees and 
passages of arms going on between the sisters 
from time to time — three very seedy-looking 
individuals — men who seemed to have slept in 
their clothes for the last ten years — arrived one 
morning early at the Hall, and walking into the 
kitchen, quite in a free-and-easy style, inquired 
of Dorothy if " the governor" was up. Dorothy 
informed them that to the best of her belief he 
was still in bed. 

*'Tell him not to hurry himself, then, my 
lass ; we shall have plenty of work in jotting 
down these few things, for aii hour or two. 
Come, Sam, out with your book and pencil." 

Whereupon the three seedy-looking individuals 
proceeded, in an off-hand, business-like style, to 
make an inventory of all the kitchen furniture ; 
then passing on to the parlour and drawing- 
room, they began to operate upon them. Mean- 
time Dorothy had rushed up to inform her 
master, and that gentleman made his appearances 
in rather an irate frame of mind. 
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" Morning, sir," said the bailiff; " sorry the 
girl should have disturbed you on our account ; 
we were getting on very nicely with our little 
job, and should have most finished before your 
breakfast time. You're rather short of horses 
for you, Squire, just at the present. We've 
only nabbed three in the stable, but there's a 
fairish lot of young short-horns, that'll sell 
middling, I dare say." 

" What do you mean by your insolence, sir ? 
and who has had the audacity to send you 
here ?" 

" Oh ! come, come Squire — none of that — 
you know well enough it's for that bill of Turn- 
ham's. He has renewed it so often, he says, 
that he can't stand it any more. Here's the 
account — principal and interest, £l,743, 2^. 9d. 
I conclude you are not ready to liquidate, eh. 
Squire ?" 

The Squire said nothing, for he had nothing 
to say. He could not have produced a five- 
pound note, much less so serious a sum as the 
one demanded. Nevertheless, he continued cha- 
fing, and swearing, and stamping his foot on the 
ground. 

" You see. Squire, Tumham he's held off a' 
goodish bit on account of this here good match 
as Miss Kate was going to make, but now he 
has heard that it's all off, so down we come, 
you see, and very neat we did the job, didn't 
we, Sam ?" 
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"Uncommon pretty, governor; only it's a 
pity the gent has been woked up." 

Poor Mr. Carvell ! he felt that it was indeed 
all over with him. He had been fighting on for 
years with enormous debts, managing by gam- 
bling and horse-dealing just to keep his head 
above water ; but lately everything had gone 
wrong with him ; and this last blow — the losing 
his intended victim, the Rector of Flowermead — 
this last blow had finished him. Down came 
one of his principal creditors upon him, and 
when one came the others wouldn't be far behind. 
His estates were all heavily mortgaged, and all 
would now have to be sold, and the best settle- 
ment that could be effected made for his creditors. 
Bad was the best, they thought ! From hence- 
forth the Flowermead Squire must be a very 
small man indeed ; and the young ladies, who 
had figured in smart hats and gold-embroidered 
jackets, they too, it is to be feared, would have 
to come down a little ! 

A friend of Mr. Carvell's, who, under some- 
what similar circumstances, had lately gone (for 
the benefit of his health) to live at Allanches, in 
Normandy, had written to him, strongly urging 
him to come to the same place. " Here are a 
nice lot of English fellows, some of whom have 
seen a bit of life ; and several very promising 
young Frenchmen, who are fairly off for francs, 
and who have a great desire to be initiated into 
the mysteries of racing, steeple-chasing, &c. I 
think you might do a little business among them. 
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Come and try your hand. It's a great deal 
better than hanging on at Flowermead. There 
are lots of balls here for the young ladies, and 
French husbands to be had in plenty. Do 
come ! " 

The account seemed altogether too tempting 
to resist ; so having handed over all his title- 
deeds to the lawyers, and seen his effects at 
Mead Hall disposed of by auction, the broken- 
down Squire, whose only property now was a 
life interest of £100 a year, which he had 
got from his wife, and one very knowing little 
mare, which he had managed to buy in at the 
sale, started with his three fair daughters for 
Allanches, and was soon established in lodgings 
in the Rue de la Constitution, in that charming 
little town. 

Whether the society at Allanches gained much 
by the accession of the Carvells we cannot say ; 
but we are pretty sure that their departure was 
no inconsiderable advantage to Flowermead. It 
may be thought, indeed, that that place was so 
demoralized, that there was no renovation pos- 
sible for it — that its inhabitants were utterly 
lost and degraded. This, however, would be a 
harsh judgment to form of any place. Least of 
all would it be true of a place on which no 
good influences had, in fact, as yet been brought 
to bear; which had a tyrannical, persecuting 
magnate, who only cared for game-preserving, 
within six miles of it ; a dissipated, swindling 
Squire, with a disreputable family, for its daily 
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example ; a non-resident rector, with a miserable 
hack for a curate; and two big chapels, to preach 
religion without morality, and excitement in- 
stead of action. As such a place as this could 
not very well get worse, so it might very easily 
get better ; and one great step towards improve- 
ment was certainly the happy removal of the 
Carvell family. We shall hope to have others 
to record as we advance in our story. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



ALICE. 



They were very beautiful — those large, dreamy, 
deep-looking eyes of Alice Tonstall's. No 
wonder for poor George Frarapton to have 
been powerfully affected by them, or for him 
now to be meditating upon them as he keeps 
the night-watch on board the "Renovator" 
frigate. Yes, her eyes were beautiful, and her 
whole figure was graceful and striking; her 
rich, wavy brown hair was a glorious finish and 
framework to her lovely, oval-shaped face. No 
one could look at her without wishing to look 
again. 

Yet, with all her striking beauty, there was 
an air of languor about her. She wanted that 
bright, fresh, springy step and movement, so 
charming in an English girL Her manner told 
of the sultry skies of Africa, the hot, steaming, 
vapour-bath in which her childhood had been 
spent. Not the less fascinating, however, was 
Alice because of this. Rather, the contrast 
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between her and such fresh-looking girls as 
Ellen Frampton, for instance, made the child of 
the tropics even more striking and attractive 
than she otherwise would have been. Her mind, 
indeed, did not partake in the languor which 
was traceable in her air and movements. She 
was full of enthusiasm and earnestness — a true 
child of a father who had battled gallantly, 
even to the death, for the truth and right. 

Alice was intensely earnest in all her pur- 
suits. In reading, in working, in music, in 
writing, in visiting the poor — in each and all 
she seemed to spend the whole energy of her 
soul for the time being — the only drawback 
being that she was so entirely engrossed in the 
thing she was about, that she could not at the 
moment pay the slightest regard to anything 
else ; and thus, although she was very energetic, 
yet she was not what would be called practical 
— calculated to work out and to carry to per- 
fection some particular study, but not calculated 
to be ready and helpful in all and everything, 
full of presence of mind, quick resources, and 
apt thought. Nor yet that Alice was a dreamy 
young lady, afflicted with absence of mind; 
nor (more emphatically) had she any of the 
sickly sentimentality which affects this sort of 
thing. She was intensely interested in what 
she was occupied with, and the very eagerness 
with which she pursued an object, made it im- 
possible that other objects could be equally 
observed and attended to. 
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There is a discursive faculty and there is a 
concentrating faculty — the one produces great 
administrators, the other great authors. In a 
small way, Ellen Frampton and Alice Tonstall 
were good examples of the two. Ellen, by 
the bedside of her suffering uncle, quick, ready, 
sharp-sighted, full of resource — a very Miss 
Nightingale of a nurse — yet not so absorbed as 
to fail to observe everything around her: that 
the bed-hangings would be greatly improved by 
a little washing, or that the chambermaid, who 
answered the bell, had her shoes down at heel, 
or that the Doctor took snuff. Alice, absorbed 
and engrossed in " Butler's Analogy," and ut- 
terly unconscious that the servant had come in 
to lay the cloth for dinner, or that the fire 
had gone out; yet, when she had laid aside 
her book, just as eagerly and intently occupied 
in amusing her mother, and entering into her 
little arrangements for helping some of their 
poorer neighbours, as she had been in the argu- 
ments about nature and Revelation. 

Well, and what about George Frampton and 
his place in Alice's regard ? Alice liked him 
very much, found him very pleasant and agree- 
able, admired his frank, open, hearty nature, 
but as yet she could be scarcely said to love 
him. It was fortunate that it was so : when 
love did wake up in that enthusiastic soul, it 
would be burning — all-absorbing. Such a being 
as Alice Tonstall could not love without loving 
intensely. The intensity of her love, in the 
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absence of the loved one, and the uncertainty 
as to his fate in the perils and risks of the 
Russian war, would have consumed her. No 
other pursuit, no other thought, would have 
been entertained. She would have been utterly 
unable to attend to " Butler's Analogy," or, 
indeed, to works of a considerably lighter cha- 
racter than the disquisitions of the great philo- 
sophical divine. She would have been useless 
to her naother, instead of the infinite comfort 
and blessing she now was. So it was a good 
thing that the young sailor had not quite 
awakened the flame, which — selfish young 
rascal! — he would, no doubt, have been de- 
lighted to think of, as burning brightly in his 
absence. 

At this moment Alice was intently occupied 
with a pursuit not intended to improve her own 
mind, or to add to her own knowledge — but 
one in which the improvement of others was 
her great object. In the suburb of Marchton, 
where their cottage stood, there had lately been 
established a new school. The clergyman of 
the parish, who was acquainted with Mr. Aveland, 
had, of course, called and made himself known 
to Mrs. Tonstall and her daughter, and on their 
offering to do anything they could in the parish, 
he had said that if Miss Tonstall did not dislike 
teaching, she might be of the very greatest 
possible use in the girls' school, where they were 
very badly provided with teachers. Alice took 
up the proffered work with her accustomed 
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ardour. She threw herself into teaching little 
girls as if she had never done anything else all 
her life, and as if this was the chosen and 
cherished object of her existence. 

Wonderfully, indeed, did she succeed in stirring 
up, interesting, and improving those careless and 
trying little mortals. Enthusiasm is catching, 
and her class in the school hailed her daily 
arrival with the greatest ardour, and responded 
to her labour with such an amount of zeal, that 
Alice was delighted with her work. Vast and 
portentous was the amount of divinity, geo- 
graphy, history, &c., which the first class of 
girls in Marchton Brick Lane Girls' School 
attained unto. Her success was gratifying to 
Alice, but still she only thought of higher things 
— of getting on further still, scaling new heights 
of knowledge, and carrying her girls trium- 
phantly along the thorny path of learning. For 
this she felt that she wanted in herself some 
methodical powers which she had not yet dis- 
covered, some more systematic and digested 
plans which she had not as yet hit out. Coming 
home one day, after having failed to work her 
class half as well as she could have wished in 
the geography of Central Asia, she threw herself 
down on the sofa in the room where her mother 
was quietly working. 

" Mother, should you have any objection to 
my going to a Training College ?" 

" A very great objection, my dear Alice, for 
what on earth should I do without you ?" 
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" Oh ! I might live with you, if you would take 
a house near, and only be away from you for 
the hours of work." 

" There are plenty of other objections besides 
the separation," said Mrs. Tonstall ; " but do 
tell me, Alice, what has put this notion into 
your head ?" 

"I find I can't get on with my class as I 
could wish, and Mr. Phillips says it is all from 
want of training ; that the power of systematic 
teaching is just what the Training Colleges 
supply." 

" Perhaps so, my dear ; but I don't see any 
particular reason why you should be so eager 
for the power of systematic teaching. Do you 
mean to become a schoolmistress by profession?" 

"Oh! no, mother; but it would be so de- 
lightful to have the power to teach thoroughly 
well ; to be able to carry on a class anywhere, 
and through anything ; just fancy what good it 
would do." 

" But in order to acquire this power you 
would have to give up at least a year or two. 
You wouldn't like that, Alice? 

" I might do other things as well during the 
time." 

" I think I know you well enough, Alice, to 
be pretty sure that when you had turned to the 
other things, the pursuit of the power of syste- 
matic teaching wouldn't be very eagerly fol- 
lowed." 

"There is nothing so important as good 
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teaching for these children ; and I am sure I 
would give up the required time willingly to be 
able to be so useful." 

" But I don't think it would make you at all 
more useful, Alice ; rather the contrary." 

" Mother, what do you mean ?" 

*' I should imagine that your teaching now 
was extremely useful to the children, and prin- 
cipally because what you say to them comes 
fresh from your own mind ; you give them some*- 
thing of your own thoughts and feelings. To 
have you converted into a machine for impart- 
ing knowledge in a systematic way, would, I 
think, spoil your usefulness." 

" But really, dear mother, trained teachers 
are much better than untrained ones." 

** That is to say, training may supply to a 
great extent natural deficiencies, or compensate 
for an imperfect education. An instructed 
teacher is better than one who has had no instruc- 
tion ; but a teacher instructed. to use a certain 
method is not necessarily better than one who 
has been otherwise instructed, and, perhaps, in 
a far superior manner." 

" Well, mother, I will give up the Training 
College scheme, if you have such good reasons 
against it; but I must work a great deal harder 
than I have been doing — the girls are sadly 
backward, and the Inspection is soon com • 
ing on." 

*' I think, my dear child, you have been work- 
ing too hard already ; you look quite pale and 
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wan; you really have been spending too much 
time in that close school-room." 

" Not I, mother," said Alice, jumping up, 
with a smile, and throwing her arms round her 
mother's neck. "I am as strong as possible. 
Let us have a famous long walk this afternoon." 

The mother looked at her fair daughter with 
the greatest anxiety ; she was just the girl to 
overwork herself, and for overwork to tell upon 
terribly — ^fatally. She saw that the teaching 
enthusiasm must be stopped. Knowing, by ex- 
perience, how difficult it was to get her daughter 
to yield in such a matter, without enforcing it 
positively and almost harshly, she quietly ar- 
ranged in her mind that she would operate 
through the clergyman of the parish, and get 
him to prescribe fixed times for Alice's teaching, 
which should considerably abridge the labour 
she at present bestowed upon her work. She 
had no wish to repress her daughter's energies 
in doing good, but only to moderate them within 
due limits. She could not but remember how 
the zealous spirit of him whom Alice so wonder- 
fully resembled, had worn out his fine athletic 
frame, and caused him to sink rather through 
exhaustion than the actual force of disease. 
What if Alice should be taken from her 
too? The thought was too bitter to be che- 
rished. 

At times, also, the mother would think over 
old Sir Cathbert's proposal to take Alice to live 
with him, and she would feel doubtful in her 
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mind whether she ought not to try to bring this 
about, and whether she should suffer herself, her 
own pleasure and happiness in her daughter's 
society, to stand in the way of that daughter's 
temporal interests. But whenever she mentioned 
the matter to Alice, she was met by such an in- 
dignant and overwhelming burst of feeling, as to 
her utter contempt for anything that the old 
Baronet had to give as a compensation for her 
loss of her mother's companionship, that she 
could not find it in her heart to try to bring 
about any change. Yet their means were terri- ^ 
bly straitened. Mr. Aveland was just able to 
allow his daughter jBlOO a year, but having 
married a second wife, and having a young 
family growing up, this was the utmost that he 
could possibly spare to her ; the strictest eco- 
nomy was therefore required. 

It was a bitter mockery to think of the Ba- 
ronet at Doryton Hall, with his thousands 
lavished upon his stables or his conservatories ; 
and within a few miles of his grand mansion, to 
see his only grandchild not able to afford herself 
a new bonnet, and sadly inconvenienced for 
want of a strong pair of walking boots. Still, 
there was compensation — much more than com- 
pensation — Alice and her mother were happy in 
one another, happy in the consciousness of doing 
good, happy in the interests of their various 
pursuits. Sir Cuthbert was miserable in the 
midst of his wealth. His bitter, unforgiving, 
irascible temper — the consciousness of having 
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goaded on his only surviving son to risk and 
lose his life — the misery which these produced, 
was but little made up for by dining off silver, 
faultless cookery, precious wines, splendid car- 
riages and horses, and all the paraphernalia of 
luxury. 



4 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RECTOR'S EYES ARE OPENED. 

The Rector of Flowermead was, we are glad to 
say, rapidly recovering from his malady, though 
it had been a terribly violent attack, and Ellen 
had had a long and very anxious time of nursing. 
The Rector of Flowermead, as he recovers his 
senses and strength, is, we are glad to say, 
properly grateful to his kind niece. Indeed, 
his gi*atitude knows no bounds. Perhaps he 
feels penitent for his rather scurvy treatment 
of his young relatives in times gone by. Per- 
haps he is somewhat ashamed for having taken 
refuge in a supposed weakness of nerves, and 
never having seen or tried to befriend or help 
the orphan children of his brother. The sharp 
attack of illness which he has experienced, the 
treachery of Miss Kate, and the devotion of 
Ellen, have all been very useful to him. The 
shell of selfishness which thirty-five years in 
College had crusted round his heart, has been 
broken through. He begins to see there are 
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other good things in the world besides old 
abuses and well-seasoned port wine ; that even 
so great and dignified a man as a College Incum- 
bent, and late Senior Fellow, may be imposed 
upon; that his judgment is not infallible; his 
acumen not perfect ;• in fact (to use a familiar 
expression), the Rector is taken down a peg or 
two, and his eyes considerably opened. He 
finds out that he is very like a child, with 
everything yet to learn ; and he finds out also 
that he could not have a better teacher than 
his niece Ellen. He has been living in a world 
of his own, which he now discovers is a very 
silly one. He has been taking things for granted, 
which are not the bit the more granted be- 
cause he has been taking them to be; and a 
little of the reality of life begins now to dawn 
on him. 

During this process of enlightenment, which 
is going on as his recovery progresses, and Ellen 
is his constant attendant and companion, his 
parish sits heavy on his mind. He has taken 
(he now sees how rashly) the responsibility of a 
large, ill-conditioned, diflScult parish. What is 
he to do with it ? Shall he resign it, and return 
to College? His year of grace is not yet out; 
he may reassume his station of Senior Fellow. 
No ; he has had enough of College, he does not 
feel inclined to try it again, though he thinks 
now he should not be sensitive about the disqui- 
sitions of the junior Fellows. Besides, it would 
be a life of idleness, and he thinks he should 
like to do some work before he dies. 
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But is it possible for him to get on at Flower- 
mead, and to do any good there ? Of this he is 
very doubtful ; he will talk the matter over with 
Ellen. Ellen takes a cheerful and very reassur- 
ing view of the matter — quite natural to her! 
She thinks that as the place has been very much 
neglected, there will be difficulties, but kindness 
and active work, and the showing the people 
you wish to do them good, will effect everything 
in time. Upon this the Rector ponders deeply, 
and seems as if he wanted to bring out some- 
thing, and yet did not quite know how to say it. 
At last, after a good deal of hesitation, lie tells 
Ellen that he knows he has no claim on her — 
not the slightest — she has done more for him 
now than he can ever repay ; but — but, if she 
would perhaps take compassion upon him, and 
consent to come and help him at Flowermead 
— at any rate, try and see how she liked it — he 
really felt ashamed at taxing her goodness — but 
her help and society would be so invaluable. 

If Ellen had been receiving a proposal of 
marriaore instead of an invitation to come and 
stay with her uncle, it could not have been made 
more hesitatingly, more nervously. The good 
man remembered but too well her last visit to 
Flowermead, and the way in which he had then 
dismissed her. Ellen, however, was not thinking 
of this when she hesitated to reply. She was 
thinking of her kind friends at Worton, and the 
dear little Flora and Clarinda, with their very 
stiff backs, and tendency to excess in the 
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ologies — could she leave them? And what would 
they do without her ? She liked her uncle ; she 
had discovered a good- deal that was lovable in 
him; and she by no means shrank from the 
active work of keeping house and helping in the 
parish ; in fact, this was what she had been 
doing (in addition to teaching) for the last five 
years. But the little Flora and Clarinda 
wouldn't be little always. At length would 
come the time when their appetite for the 
ologies must have its swing, when they would 
have got beyond the control of a governess, 
and themselves able to make the tea, and play 
the harmonium in church. Then Ellen would 
have to be looking out for another situation ; 
and the notion of that was not particularly 
agreeable. She might fall among very different 
folks from the Albatrosses, and have very dif- 
ferent beings from the two little girls, intrusted 
to her care and discipline. The thought of all 
this makes her hesitate. 

Her uncle is very nervous. He fears his offer 
will be rejected. He does not know what on 
earth he will do without his niece. Certainly 
he never can face Flowermead without her ready 
sense, cheerfulness, and helpfulness to back him. 
He will try again ; urge his request more hum- 
bly — more earnestly. Ellen at once stops him. 
It is not from any doubt about liking to live 
with him that she hesitates — it is only her 
diflSculty in leaving the Albatrosses. Rector's 
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hope revives, and he becomes eloquent in urging 
his proposal. 

At length Ellen consents. She must go back 
at once to Worton, as the patient is now able to 
dispense with her attendance; she must break 
it to them as well as she can (she does not pre- 
tend to disguise from her uncle that it will be a 
bitter parting on all sides), and try to arrange 
to join the Rector at Flowermead as soon after 
his return as possible. Then the delighted uncle 
begins to sketch out, by the aid of his niece's 
sharp sense and considerable experience, all sorts 
of plans for the renovation of his parish. Schools 
are to be built, clubs formed, reading rooms, 
lending libraries — every kind of parochial orga- 
nization to be introduced. The church, too, 
must be taken in hand. 

There was one point on which he felt very 
uncomfortable. How should he meet the Car- 
veils, and particularly Miss Kate? She had 
never, as yet, been mentioned between them ; 
but now the Rector, plucking up heart, brings 
out the whole story— explains how he was taken 
in, blames himself very freely for his folly and 
vanity. Ellen sympathizes, condoles, soothes; 
but the most effective consolation which she is 
able to bestow in the matter, is contained in 
the announcement of a fact, which she had 
learned in a letter from Mr. Albatross — namely, 
that the Carvells had left Flowermead. At 
this Mr. Frampton is, indeed, overjoyed, and 
everything now seems couleur de rose. He feels 
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persuaded that with Ellen's help, and without 
the Squire's family to thwart, vex, and ridicule 
him, as he had fully expected they would, no 
difficulty would be too great to be overcome. 
Flowermead may be considered as half reformed 
already ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



FRENCH RACING. 



•* Of course, you will back your horse, Count, 
as you are so certain of his winning ? " 

" Yes, sare, I shall back him. Five to one I 
will lay upon him ! " 

" What shall it be in. Count? '' 

" What do you mean ? Oh ! thousands — five 
thousand frong to one, if you will ! " 

" Very well. I will make an entry of the bet. 
* Count Alberic de Mouton bets Mr. Carvell 
5,000 francs to 1,000 that his horse, Wagram, 
ridden by himself, wins the hurdle-race !' That's 
right, isn't it?" 

" Quite right, sare ; but you will lose, doubt- 
less. You, perhaps, don't know that my horse 
won the great race — Hampton, I think they call' 
— before I bought it ? " 

"Won at Hampton, did he?" said Mr. 
Carvell, not appearing overwhelmed by the in- 
telligence ; " but, perhaps, that was a flat race, 
Count — ^no hurdles, I mean." 
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"Oh ! he jumps the hurdle beautifully, I can 
assure you. I have tried him." 

" Well, if I lose I must bear it," said the 
Englishman ; " we can't always win. Count ! " 

" No, sare, and I think you will not win now. 
One thousand frong is how much — ^forty pounds 
sterling ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Carvell, mentally calculating 
that 5,000 was two hundred pounds. " But 
will you have a bet about my little mare. 
Count ? " 

"Shall you, then, try that small animal 
against the large, fine horses ? " 

"Yes, I think I shall run her, just for the 
fun of the thing, you know. Of course, I have 
no chance; but it will help to keep up the 
sport." 

" Yes, sare, it will be sport ; but the gamins 
will, perhaps, laugh, if you are a long way 
behind." 

" Never mind, I will try to stand it ; but will 
you bet against her. Count ? there seems no fuu 
in a race without the excitement of a bet or 
two." 

" Yes, sare, I will bet. How much against 
your mare shall it be ? " 

"Say twenty to one; that's about the odds, 
I think ! " said Mr. Carvell. 

" Very well, twenty to one, she does not win. 
She can't win, you know." 

" Oh, no ! probably not; but I will take yoi^r 
twenty to one. In thousands, I suppose ? " 

L2 
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" Yes, sare, thousand frong. But let us «ee 
what they say in the Club." 

And the two newly-made friends turned into 
the French and English Club to discuss the 
chances for the great hurdle-race appointed for 
next day. The presence of a few broken-down 
English sporting-men, in the small town of Nor- 
mandy which we have named, had caused quite 
a fury and excitement among the young French- 
men of the neighbourhood to become sportsmen, 
racers, and betters. From the comtes and vi- 
comtes, who possessed small estates in land, the 
mania had rapidly passed to the clerks and 
shop-boys; and nothing would go down now, 
in the way of costume, under a jockey cap, a 
cut-away green coat, a pair of white cord 
breeches, jack-boots, and spurs. This had be- 
come the fashionable turn-out of the young 
counter-skippers at AUanches, and, with the 
addition of a heavy hunting-whip, was the most 
fascinating get-up for Dimanche in the prome- 
nades and cafes of the town. 

Mr. Carvell, who found several of his acquain- 
tance among the English resident in AUanches, 
had gladly taken advantage of the opening pre- 
sented for the display of his peculiar talents. 
He was an accomplished hand at dealing with a 
young aspirant after the honours of the sporting 
world. No one knew better how to humour, 
and indulge, and keep playing on until he had 
done with him, some confiding youngster who 
wished to be thought fast. As his fraternity 
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expressed it, in their peculiar vocabulary, " He 
could tickle a trout as well as here and there 
one." He had, therefore, at once busily set 
himself to tickle the French trout — which just 
at this season at AUanches were plentiful enough, 
though not very large. 

The sporting English had managed to get up 
some races, into which the French had eagerly 
entered. The great event of the races was to be 
a hurdle-race — gentleman riders, five hundred 
francs entry, heats of a mile, and over four 
hurdles. For this there were some ten or a 
dozen entries of the best horses in the neigh- 
bourhood, many of which were blood-horses 
brought from England ; and Mr. Carvell (much 
to the astonishment of his friends, who 
thought he had better have confined himself to 
betting) had also entered the clever little mare 
he had brought with him from Flowermead. 
His knowing friends told him that the mare 
could not compare in speed with some of the 
animals that were going to run, and tried to 
induce him to withdraw her. Mr. Carvell, 
however, trusted his own judgment. He knew, 
indeed, that some of the French horses could 
gallop round him ; but then it was not only the 
horses he had to contend against, but the riders 
also, and the Englishman did not think highly 
of the French jockeys. 

How, indeed, is it to be expected that a 
nation which calls a fence an " ohstacle^'^ and 
has no word in its language to signify ** Wrf^," 
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describing that process in a periphrastic manner, 
by " to go on a horse," " to mount on a horse," 
" to promenade oneself on a horse," &c., can 
ever turn out men able to " go across country ? " 
And, in fact, Frenchmen cannot do it. They 
can do many things very well ; but they can't 
ride, and never will ride. Yes, that get-up for 
the Bois de Boulogne, with faultless trousers 
and boots, and charmingly small waist, is all 
very well — a very beau cavalier he looks ; but 
transport him and his horse into Northampton- 
shire or Leicestershire, and let him try to follow 
the Quorn or Pytchley for one short mile. 
Alas ! his friends in the Champs Elysees would 
not recognise him on his return. Mr. Carvell 
had seen some of the most sporting Frenchmen 
before now in England, and he knew pretty well 
what French jockeyship was. Consequently, 
Mr. Carvell would persist in entering his little 
mare, and riding her himself. 

The races were to be run upon the sands. A 
fine, hard, level sand, extends for many miles 
within a short distance of the pretty little town 
of AUanches ; having perched, as an island, in its 
midst, the strange and most picturesque rock of 
Mont St. Michel, with its dirty little houses 
clustering round its sides, and its old cathedral, 
now turned into a government prison, occupying 
the topmost summit. Upon these sands no 
long line of ropes and barriers had been set up, 
as on an English race-course. The course had 
been marked out by flags, and four strong sets 
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of high hurdles, with gorse interwoven between 
the bars, set up. There would be no crowding 
of people to interfere with the start, as that was 
to be made at a mile distance, and the ground 
was kept clear for the horses to come in by a 
barrier of wattled boughs extending about a 
hundred yards on each side of the winning- 
post. 

Mr. Carvell had well considered all the arrange- 
ments for the race before he had determined to 
be a competitor, and he thought he saw his way 
clearly in the matter. The event will show that 
he was not mistaken. 

" We shall see the charming meeses on the 
sands to-morrow?" said the gallant Count Alberic. 

" Oh ! they will be there, no doubt, to see. 
you win. Count." 

" Pray tell Mees Fanchette, Fanny you call, 
that I shall look for a smile on the victory." 

" I hope she won't be such an undutiful 
daughter as to smile at her father's defeat." 

" Oh ! you must make your mind, you will be 
defeat, and your daughters will smile." 

*' More shame to them if they do ! But they 
are quite in a state of excitement about the ball, 
I can assure you. It is the first they have been 
to in France." 

" I hope we may make it amuse ; but you are 
not good at the ball, you others, you are better 
for crossing the country." 

" I believe our young ladies are fond enough 
of it ; but I am getting too old for that sort of 
thing." 
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" Ah ! yoD play the card — 'tis very amusing^." 

'* Well, I do a little in that way sometimes ; 
bat I must vrish yon good day now, CoaDt." 

"To to-morrow — ^ieu!" and Mr. Carvell 
repaired to the small stable where his favoorite 
little mare was located, to take an hour's good 
exercise in rubbing and polishing the little 
mare's coat, and getting her muscles in good 
order for the contest of the next day. 

Meantime our old friends, Kate, Fanny, and 
Emily, in their dark and rather dirty lodging in 
Rue de la Constitution, are busily employed fur- 
bishing up their wardrobe, and making out the 
most becoming get-up which they can devise ; 
first, for the races in the morning ; secondly, for 
the ball in the evening. They had come to the 
conclusion, after due consultation together, that 
they would cut a dash at the races, and astonish 
the Frenchmen. And here we pause for a mo- 
ment to say a few words on the fast or loud 
young lady, who, unfortunately, is getting rather 
common in England. 

The fast young lady is an article of genuine 
British manufacture — no other nation produces it 
save Great Britain and Ireland ; French girls are 
not allowed to come out strong until they can 
write themselves Madame ; Germans and Scan- 
dinavians don't want to come out strong at all. 
But there are certain specimens of humanity, 
bom in England, often of respectable parents; 
taught the rudiments, probably at some English 
boarding-school ; who may be recognised, princi- 
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pally at smart watering-places, as altogether 
a peculiar and unique species, and variety of 
young ladyism. This strange type is principally 
distinguished by very small hats, with very large 
feathers, generally of three or four colours ; very 
tight jackets with pockets, into which the hands 
are duly thrust ; very large gold ear-rings ; an 
eye-glass fixed in the eye, and not unfrequently 
a cigar carried in the mouth. Then there is a 
hoop of portentous dimensions ; the dress looped 
up in fantastic style, scarlet petticoats, and 
scarlet stockings. If you add to this, boots 
with heels two inches high ; a jaunty little cane 
carried in the hand; an indescribable look of 
impudence, and a very loud voice, you have 
some faint notion of that genuine English manu- 
facture, a " fast young lady," and you have 
precisely a description of the way in which the 
three Miss Carvells turned out (on a Sunday 
morning, by the way) to grace the AUanches 
Races. 

The " charming Meeses " were greeted with 
the most elaborate bows by the Frenchmen who 
had the honour of their acquaintance. Count 
Alberic de Mouton must have the felicity of 
showing Mees Fanchette (who had certainly 
made an impression) his beautiful horse, Wagram, 
which was going to win all the courses. " Mees 
Fanchette*' had much pleasure in seeing the 
aforesaid beautiful creature. She casts rather a 
triumphant glance at her sisters as she walks off 
on the arm of the smartest young Frenchman on 

l5 
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the ground. Now, Count Alberic had ordered 
his jacket (cherry-colour with white sleeves) 
express from Paris, and the whole get-up 
of the young jockey did credit to the house 
of the De Moutons. As, then, the party-coloured 
pair strolled along through the crowd to where 
the great Wagram was being walked about to 
prepare him for his exertions, there was quite 
an excitement and a stir. French people are 
fond of bright colours, and Miss Fanny, who 
was resplendent in scarlet, yellow, and blue, and 
the Count, who proudly displayed his cherry 
colour, and his orange cap, quite took the spec- 
tators by storm. Applauding murmurs of '^ par- 
faitement mise^'* " costume d ravir^' &c., greeted 
the delighted couple as they slowly traversed 
the throng. 

Fanny was elevated to the utmost pinnacle of 
glory. What could a fast young lady desire 
more? And when the Count extracted a cigar 
from his silver case, and with a charming bow 
offered it for her fair lips, and the fair lips pro- 
ceeded to smoke it in a very knowing way ; then, 
the expressions of astonishment, and the general 
sensation produced, must indeed have been sweet 
incense to her — perhaps, sweeter than the cigar, 
which, if the truth must be told, made her feel 
rather giddy and uncomfortable. 

But now the bell rang for the riders to mount, 
and Fanny was rapidly restored to her sisters, 
and the Count, in the highest excitement, rushed 
off to his favourite Wagram, hoping soon to dis- 
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tinguish himself in the eyes of his English 
friends. Wagram looked a good horse, and so 
did several of the others which were to compete. 
In fact, they showed so well, that when Mr. 
Carvell, in his old faded blue jacket, came up on 
his little mare, which looked dreadfully over- 
weighted, there was a very general laugh apiong 
the spectators, and a universal opinion that the 
Englishman must be a fool, and a very conceited 
one, too, to think of competing with such far- 
superior antagonists. The horses having gone 
to the distant starting point, the excitement and 
anxiety among the crowd was at boiling-point, 
till at last loud shouts oi parti, parti ! announce 
that the struggle has begun. 

The French riders were all so ambitious to get 
a good place from the beginning, that they 
urged their horses to their speed from the very 
first, and when they came to the first line of 
hurdles, the five or six leading horses who were 
almost abreast, charged the leap at the very top 
of their speed. Every one knows that a horse 
cannot jump a high leap with safety when he is 
at his full stride and greatest pace ; the conse- 
quence was, that of the band of horses which 
so gallantly charged the "obstacle," three fell 
with terrible violence on the other side, and 
the others struck their legs so hard against 
the stiff fence that they were fairly frightened 
and cowed for the next leap. 

Count Alberic had got over perhaps the best 
of the party, and elate with joy at seeing 
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himself leading, he went dashing onwards to- 
wards the next hurdle, lancing the good horse's 
flanks with his sharp spurs, and determined to 
clear the leap beautifully this time. But Wa- 
gram, who was wise in his generation, had been 
considerably offended by the hard blow he had 
got fit the first hurdle, and still more so at 
being spurred in such a ruthless manner: Wa- 
gram meditated a bolt. The Count, utterly un- 
conscious of his intentions, and with no idea 
of holding him so fast by the head as to make 
a bolt impossible, came, like lightning, on- 
wards; when, lo! a sharp and sudden swerve! 
he has great difficulty in keeping his seat, and 
before he has steadied himself he sees the hurdle 
a quarter of a mile behind, and feels Wagram 
with the bit between his teeth, rushing far 
wide of the course, towards the mass of spec- 
tators in the distance. Vain and mocking sound 
in his ears, the enthusiastic cries of *' Victoire," 
" Le Compte gagne," " Triomphe," with which 
the unwitting throng greet his headlong course. 
The unhappy Count knows well that he has only 
jumped one hurdle out of four, but how to stop 
his horse and to get him back to jump the 
others, that he does not know. 

And, now, see the force of bad example. The 
other horses, which were not disabled, and which 
followed in the wake of the flying Count, no 
sooner saw their leader refuse the second leap 
than they, too, refused likewise ; and some in 
one direction, some in another, the whole party 
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were dashing madly over the sands. This being 
exactly what Mr. Carvell had calculated on, he 
came quietly cantering along over the course, 
and, judging his distance with the practised 
skill of an old fox-hunter, lifting and helping 
the little mare, he cleared all the hurdles with- 
out accident, and trotted in, an easy winner. 

Exactly the same thing happened the next 
heat, except that Count Alberic did not contend 
again. The horses finding that they could bolt, 
did bolt accordingly, and the Frenchmen were 
not jockeys enough to prevent them. Much to the 
disgust of the French, Mr. Carvell carried off the 
considerable stakes with the greatest possible 
ease, as well as the bets which he had made with 
the Count and others ; and such was the excite- 
ment and disgust at the inglorious defeat which 
" la grande nation " had experienced, that I much 
question whether the Miss Carvells found them- 
selves so popular and admired at the ball in the 
evening as they had fondly hoped to be. 



M 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

ELLEN AT FLOWERMEAD. 

While Mr. Carvell is thus opening new fields 
for his ingenuity, and congratulating himself 
with having found a more profitable draw in 
the sporting young Frenchmen than he had lost 
in the Rector of Flowermead, that worthy and 
happily-rescued individual returns again to his 
parochial charge. 

The faithful Brush had been summoned to 
London to assist in nursing, and had given it as 
his opinion to the Rector, on more than one 
occasion, " that of all the young ladies he ever 
see. Miss Ellen beat 'em all easv." As Mr. 
Frampton had come to the same conclusion, he 
was much pleased with his attendant for show- 
ing his discernment so acutely, and he soon 
took occasion to inform Mr. Brush that Miss 
Ellen was shortly to be expected as an inmate 
at the Rectory. It may be questioned, perhaps, 
whether Brush received this news with un- 
mitigated satisfaction. He had never known 
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what it was to have a " missis " (except his 
wife), and he had a general notion that they 
looked very closely after the soap, and candles, 
and sugar; and put down the day when the 
beer was begun, and had views about the proper 
proportion of tea to be consumed in a given 
time, and so on. So Brush was made rather 
grave by the announcement that Miss Ellen was 
to come and live at Flowermead. . Of course 
this was one of the first items of intelligence 
which he communicated to his wife on his 
return, and that good lady's views on the sub- 
ject were even stronger than his own. 

" No, Brush," she observed, " not if the young 
lady were a natural born hangel — I could not 
abear it, I do assure you. I knows what a 
missis is, for wasn't I in the sitiwation of cook 
in a genteel family when you took me. Brush ? 
and never more do I wish to be in the like ser- 
vitude j no more. No, Brush; my uncle is willing 
to let us have a share in the tallow-chandling 
business for the money as we can bring, Brush, 
and I consider it's a line far beyond this." 

*' Well, Mary Ann, my dear, if you won't 
have it there's nothing more to be said, and I 
must break it to master as well as I can to- 
morrow." 

But to Brush's great astonishment, master 
did not seem to require so much breaking of 
the matter as he had expected. In fact, he 
seemed to catch rather readily at Mr. Brush's 
proposal, and to welcome it somewhat joyfully. 
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Indeed, it was a great weight taken off the 
Rector's mind. He could not, he felt, dismiss 
his old servant, who had given up a good place 
in College to accompany him into the country ; 
and yet he was quite aware that a man bred up 
as a College scout, to say nothing of his wife, never 
could get on with a lady housekeeper. It would 
be also much more agreeable to the Rector not 
to have one constantly near him who could 
remind him of his College days, who knew all 
his old habits, and would perhaps have some 
difficulty in letting him change any of them. 
He was preparing for a fresh start altogether, 
and Brush was one of the relics of the past 
with which he felt it would be much better to 
dispense. Consequently the tallow-chandling 
scheme was highly lauded and approved of, and 
the Rector suggested that no time should be 
lost in making the proposal to the uncle, lest, 
perhaps, he should have disposed of the lucra- 
tive opening to some one else. 

" Well, sir, it will be a hard parting, I believe, 
for both sides, sir. I've waited on you, man 
and boy, for thirty year, sir, and often have I 
said to Maiy Ann, you may search all the Col- 
leges in Oxford, my girl, ay, aujd take Cambridge 
into the bargain, and you'll not find such a 
Senior Fellow as our Mr. Frampton. Why, it 
it does you good, even to look at him — and see 
how grand and noble-like he will walk up the 
Hall." 

" Ah, Brush, all that was very foolish," said 
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Mr. Frampton, with a faint sigh. " A College 
Fellow runs a very good chance of being spoilt, 
Brush, and I am afraid I was as much spoilt as 
most. I see I shall have to work very hard to 
get this place into anything like order — and as 
for dignity, and that sort of thing, the less said 
about it the better. I was a foolish old man in 
those College days, Brush." 

Mr. Brush retreated swiftly to the kitchen, 
and informed his help-meet that it did not much 
matter about their leaving master — poor man, 
he would soon be gone ! This illness had no 
doubt shattered his constitution — he was talking 
quite different from what he had ever heard him 
before, and that was a pretty sure sign that the 
end was not far off. Whereupon his faithful 
spouse suggested that he had better sit down 
and write the letter to the tallow-chandler with- 
out more delay. 

At Worton, the announcement of the change 
of plans which Ellen Frampton had determined 
on, produced far greater consteniation and ex- 
citement than it did at Flowermead. The 
Albatrosses were inconsolable. The invalid on the 
sofa, whom she had tended like a daughter ; the 
good Vicar, whose schools she had superintended, 
and in whose parish she was the most efficient of 
lay assistants ; Flora and Clarinda, whom she had 
hindered from over-reading, and made take ex- 
ercise and amusement, one and all raised a 
chorus of lamentation. What were they to do? 
How could they possibly get on without her? 
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What was to become of the children? — they 
never would take to a new governess. Ellen 
must stay. It was very selfish in her uncle to 
get her away — he had never cared about her 
before. Ellen was a great deal too good to 
sacrifice herself to one who merely wanted her 
to save him trouble, &c. 

Here Ellen took up the cudgels for her uncle, 
and said that she believed he was now quite an 
altered man, and meant to work very hard in 
his parish, and she thought she ought to go and 
help him ; he was her only near relative, 
except George, and he was very kind, &c. So 
after a great deal of explanation, and a great 
many crying fits, the family were obliged to 
acquiesce in the melancholy certainty that they 
were to lose their invaluable governess and 
friend, and Ellen proceeded as calmly as she 
could, to make her preparations for going to 
Flowermead. 

It was not many weeks before the final day 
of her departure arrived. Leaving Mrs. Alba- 
tross on the sofa, almost in hysterics, and 
accompanied by her little pupils, who were 
allowed to go in the carriage with her to see 
the last of her, and afterwards to return with 
their father, Ellen arrived at her uncle's house. 
The Rector did all he could to welcome her ; he 
thanked her again and again for her kindness, 
extolled her to Mr. Albatross, who in his turn 
extolled her to him ; was very kind to Flora and 
Clarinda, who, he trusted, would often come 
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and stay with their friend ; took her to see a 
very nice little bedroom, furnished with great 
care for a young lady's use ; entertained her 
Worton friends at a most sumptuous luncheon ; 
and let them go away with the promise that he 
would very soon bring Ellen over to see them, 
and that he hoped they should be good neigh- 
bours and friends. 

Decidedly, the Rector of Flowermead was 
coming out strong, and Mr. Albatross felt that 
he appreciated, better than he had expected, 
the value of his niece. The niece was of that 
happy, sanguine temper, which is most of all 
fitted to cope with the changes and difficulties of 
life. She at once took to the old, tumble-down 
Rectory, as if it had been her home all her life ; 
she unpacked and arranged her goods ; took out 
her favourite books and work ; and after an hour 
or two spent in her room, came gaily down the 
staircase humming a song, and suggested to her 
uncle that it was time for tea; " and you may as 
well give up the keys of the tea-chest at once, 
uncle, for of course I am going to be house- 
keeper, you know." 

The delighted Rector instantly surrendered 
the keys at discretion, and that night had the 
most wonderful cup of tea made for him that he 
had tasted for many a day. After tea he pro- 
posed reading aloud as Ellen sat at her work; 
and between this and divers experiments on the 
new piano, which the uncle had provided for his 
niece, the time passed pleasantly away. 
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Next day, Ellen commenced operations in the 
village. The Rector as yet scarce knew the 
names of any of his people ; in fact, never 
having had a cure in his life before, except 
occasionally for a Long Vacation, he did not in 
the least know how to go about his work. Ellen, 
however, was quite up to it. She managed, in 
a few visits to houses taken at random, to find 
out a great deal about the people ; and then she 
would inquire in one house the names and state 
of the people in the next. Mr. Frampton was 
much astonished, and not a little edified, at the 
skill and tact which she displayed. Then imme- 
diate measures were to be taken about a school, 
and until a room could be built, a large barn on 
the Rectory land, which was not used, was ex- 
temporised for a schoolroom. Ellen did not 
attempt to do as Alice Tonstall would have 
done, herself undertake the management of the 
school; she knew she was more valuably em- 
ployed in exercising general direction and super- 
vision, than in actually engrossing herself in one 
pursuit. She found in the village a mistress 
able to teach the rudiments, who would do to 
begin with, and her uncle at once advertised for 
a more competent teacher. 

But the strangest part of the matter was, 
that in all these, and divers other matters, Mr. 
Frampton found that it was he himself that was 
acting, not his niece. She only suggested, and 
left it to his judgment, and asked if he didn't 
think it would be better, &c. The Rector was 
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able to profit by the suggestions, and still appear 
to be movinor of himself. Thus the Flower- 
meadians began to open their eyes, as one thing 
after another emanated from the Rectory, and 
some of them began to approach the conclusion 
that the *' old parson wasn't such a bad un after 
all." 

Among others, Jerry Dawkins, who had had, 
indeed, prior opportunities of cultivating Ellen's 
acquaintance, and who was conscious that the 
new regime at Flowermead was in great mea- 
sure owing to his manoeuvres — Jerry Dawkins 
had all the appearance of coming out a reformed 
character. Jerry had taken a regular place of 
work, and was constantly to be seen on Sundays 
at church; he had also struck up a sudden 
friendship with the old clerk, and engaged him, 
for a consideration, to teach him to read at 
nights. The reading power was very rapidly 
acquired, as Jerry was a bit of a natural genius; 
and then Mr. Dawkins had very politely offered 
to assist the clerk in his psalmody, as he had a 
strong turn for music. This was the beginning 
of the Flowermead choir, which, under Ellen's 
tuition, soon became a model to all the villages 
round. 

Jerry was, by no means, the only poacher and 
general depredator that mended his ways after 
Ellen's arrival at Flowermead. Tliere is a sort 
of contagiousness in good, as well as in evil; 
and a ringleader, like Jerry Dawkins, deserting 
to the enemy's camp, produced a very consi- 
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derable sensation and a lasting effect. In fact, 
like a patient in a fever, Flowermead, having 
got to its worst, had now got the turn, and 
henceforth there were some strong good influences 
combating in it against the still potent bad 
ones. The Cat and Wheelbarrow interest hadn't 
it all their own way now. Respectability, 
which had lain dormant, and been afraid to show 
itself, now emerged into the light, and found a 
rallying place and a support. 

The Rector was happier than he had ever 
been before. He worked hard and cheerfully, 
and seemed to be learning even more than he 
was teaching. He speedily discarded the ser- 
nions in the manner of the late lamented Dr. 
Blair, and wrote some fresh ones on the doctrines 
of the New Testament ; and his sonorous voice 
was nowbetter employed than inventing platitudes 
about the superiority of virtue over vice, &c. 
We may, therefore, leave our good friends at 
Flowermead with considerable comfort and satis- 
faction, while we take a hop, skip, and a jump, 
and find ourselves at the most northerly and, 
perhaps, the most odoriferous town in Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE FIORDS. 



Her Majesty's frigate, " Renovator," 26 guns, 
is lying in Hamerfest harbour, intending shortly 
to round the North Cape, and have a look into 
the White Sea, to prevent the subjects of his 
Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, running 
out with their trading vessels from the port of 
Archangel, and carrying on their business in 
the different parts of the globe. This very ar- 
bitrary and disagreeable intention, on the part 
of the " Renovator," is considered to be justified 
by the fact that the Emperor Nicholas has 
thought proper to use a little gentle coercion to 
the Turks. In consequence of that weakness on 
his part, his unfortunate subjects, wherever they 
can be found, are to have their harbours blocka- 
ded, their trade ruined, their towns bombarded, 
and all the most disagreeable things that can be 
devised provided for them. 

The "Renovator" is waiting at Hamerfest 
for her companion vessels, and, in fact, there is 
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no particular hurry. No ship can get out of 
Archangel yet. They are more effectually 
blockaded by the ice than they could be by the 
most alert frigates. And for the same reason 
that no vessels can get out of the White Sea, 
none can get in. But at Hamerfest, and all 
round the North Cape, to Vadso and the Varanger 
Fiord, all is open and free from ice. The waters 
of the Gulf-Stream, not yet cooled down to 
freezing point, keep the north of Norway in an 
abnormal state of open water ; and much would 
the Czar give, a mighty price would he readily 
pay, to become possessed of that dirty little 
town of Hamerfest, or, better still, of Vadso on 
the other side; so that he might have a fine 
harbour always free from ice, even in the depth 
of winter, and thus avoid those long periods of 
forced inaction and repose which his fleets have 
to undergo. Frozen in half the year, how can 
the Russians ever make good sailors, or their 
ships be really effective ? Probably, Europe in 
general, and England in particular, is not in- 
tensely anxious that they should make good 
sailors; and so the States will^ perhaps, not 
subscribe just at present to buy Vadso of the 
King of Sweden, and make a present of it to 
the Czar. 

We hardly think we have slandered Hamerfest 
in calling it the most odoriferous town in Europe. 
Any one who has had the misfortune to stay 
there will endorse the aspersion. The effect of 
boiling down for oil ship loads of half putrid 
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walruses is not an agreeable one to the olfactory 
nerves, and as in this, and in serving as a great 
depot for dried cod-fish, the trade of Hamerfest 
consists, we think we have rightly described it. 
At this early time of year, too, when the north 
winds come straight from the vast ice-fields of 
the Polar Seas, breathing the intensest cold, it 
was not a very pleasant anchorage for H.M.'s 
frigate. 

George Frampton, as he walked her deck, 
and tried hard to knock a little feeling into his 
hands and feet, often turned fondly in memory 
to the heats and vapour-baths of the coast of 
Africa. Sierra Leone was far better than this, 
thought he ; and then, as he thought of Sierra 
Leone, he thought of her whom he had first 
seen, known, and loved in that malaria-stricken 
settlement — Alice, with her fair face, her won- 
derful eyes, her rich brown hair, her easy grace. 
Alice, even magnified by distance and absence, 
took entire possession of his thoughts. George 
had fallen into a brown study — a complete re- 
verie — he had forgotten the " Renovator," the 
odours, the biting chills, of his present anchor- 
age ; his mind was full, his thoughts engrossed 
with one all-absorbing object. 

"Shall we take the boat, Mr. Frampton; 
they've seen two white bears swimming in the 
distance." 

" Yes, yes ! by all means,*' said George, sud- 
denly awaking. "Tell the captain, and put 

M 
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plenty of muskets and ammunition in. Look 
alive, there ! " 

The sailors did not want much exhortation to 
look alive ; they were alive enough at the notion 
of a little sport. The captain came springing 
up from his cabin, and gave orders -for severid 
boats to start ; then jumping into the one where 
George Frampton was already located, he laughed 
joyously, and clapped his hands like a schoolboy, 
at the prospect of having a shot at a veritable 
Polar bear. It is well known that these animals 
do a great deal of mischief at Hamerfest, and 
the extreme north of Norway, approaching as 
near as they can on the ice-fields, and then 
swimming across the open water to the land. 
In a hard winter they often attack men, and 
the number of skins one may see extended to 
dry at Haraerfest, shows that a fierce war is 
waged against them by the Norwegians. 

The two bears, which were swimming towards 
a little island, when they perceived the boats 
rowing towards them, at once turned round 
and endeavoured to escape. They were soon, 
however, cut oif by one of the boats, and almost 
surrounded. Numerous shots were then fired 
at them ; but though the mark was tolerably 
large, and the aim, doubtless, accurate, as the 
water was several times seen crimsoned by their 
blood, the bears still swam gallantly on, dodging 
the boats which closed in on them, and endea- 
vouring to slip between them. Presently, the 
boat in which the young Lieutenant was, closed 
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with one of them, and the men stood up to 
belabour the poor animal's head with their oars, 
as musket balls did not seem to take any effect 
upon him. 

The huge brute, however, with a strange 
instinct and courage, instead of being driven 
away by the heavy blows he received, dashed 
boldly at the boat, and, laying hold of the 
gunwale with his mouth, dragged down its 
side into the water. His great weight and 
strength in another moment would have cap- 
sized it, but George Frampton, who was armed 
with a long whaling knife, reached his arm 
over the side, and buried the steel in the 
bear's heart. As the vital touch caused the 
animal to relax his hold, he made, however, one 
final convulsive eifort, and striking wildly with 
his huge forepaw, inflicted a terrible wound on 
the Lieutenant's arm. Then falling backwards, 
with a tremendous splash and struggle, the huge 
creature lay dead upon the water. 

The sailors gave a loud cheer, but their 
attention was speedily drawn to the young 
oflScer, who had fainted with the pain of his 
wound. Pulling back as quickly as possible, 
and leavinor their comrades to secure the car- 
case of the bear, they handed over George 
to the care of the surgeon of the ship. The 
wound was pronounced a very bad and dan- 
gerous one. The whole arm was so much lace- 
rated by the sharp claws of the bear, that the 
surgeon seemed very doubtful as to the possibility 

MS 
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of a cure. Id addition to the danger of the 
wound, fever also soon set in, and the young 
Lieutenant lay hovering between life and death. 
The violent malady continuing unabated for 
some weeks, and the " Renovator " having now 
to move on towards her summer cruising ground, 
the surgeon suggested that it would be better to 
land Lieutenant Frampton, and get a lodging 
for him at Hamerfest. Nursing and medical 
attendance might there be procured, and the mo- 
tion of the ship, which in the rough weather she 
would probably have to encounter, would perhaps 
be fatal to him, would be avoided. The captain 
having agreed to this, and taken all the necessary 
steps in the matter, George was landed, in the 
midst of the unconsciousness of fever, and duly 
installed in the house of Herr Petersen, stock- 
fish merchant at Hamerfest, and the owner of 
sundry yachdts^ which coasted through the fiords 
to Bergen once a year loaded with cargoes of 
dried fish; bringing on their return general noer- 
chaiidise and provisions for the use of the north- 
ern villages. 

Those who have experienced what Norsk 
kindness is, will not need to be told that George 
Frampton was tenderly and carefully waited on. 
Even if his sister Ellen, that queen of nurses, 
had been by his side, he could scarcely have had 
better attention than he received from Fran 
Petersen and her two buxom daughters. It was 
a very strange scene which George saw around 
him as consciousness returned. He was in a 
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large room, the walls of which were of wood, 
painted a dark vermilion colour ; the floor was 
strewed with rushes and leaves of scented plants ; 
the bed on which he lay was a strong wooden 
hox, filled with dried cow-hides and other pre- 
pared skins ; for covering he had a sheet of very 
coarse, but wonderfully white linen, and a large 
pillow of the down of the eider duck, very 
soft and light, and warm and comfortable. His 
last associations were of the close cabin of a 
ship and a sailor's bed. How he had got to his 
present quarters ; where they were ; what had 
become of his late companions; and who the 
broad-faced, good-humoured lass, who waited 
on him, was, he could not the least imagine. 
To his repeated inquiries for information, the 
Norwegian damsel only answered by a very 
broad grin and a perpetual " Yeg harm ikke 
taler Enghelsk ; " and, as George's Norwegian 
was limited, the conversation could not go far. 

The Doctor, however, soon set all right. Like 
most educated Norwegians, he could speak Eng- 
lish fluently, and he explained to George all the 
circumstances under which he had come under 
his care; where the "Renovator" had gone; 
and the strict charge the captain had given him 
to be most zealous in attending his young officer, 
and to communicate with him from time to 
time how he went on. The fever was now ra- 
pidly abating, but the arm was still terribly 
swollen and stiff. In fact, the Hamerfest leech 
did not disguise his opinion that the case was a 
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very serious one, that there was a great fear lest 
the arm should be stiffened and made useless for 
life ; and he was extremely anxious that George 
should be put under the care of some- more 
accomplished surgeon than he modestly owned 
himself to be ; and, in particular, that he should 
have the great advantage of consulting the illus- 
trious Herr Paulus, the great genius of Bergen, 
who, according to his Hamerfest admirer's state- 
ment, was the first surgeon of Europe— focilb 
princeps, in all cases of complicated lesion o*f 
the muscles, &c., &c. 

George, instead of going to Bergen, was bent 
upon rejoining the frigate, but the Doctor 
scoffed at the notion, and treated it as impos- 
sible. The least exertion of the wounded arm, 
he maintained, would bring on inflammation, 
and probably mortification. The only chance of 
his saving his arm consisted in keeping it per- 
fectly quiet, and — consulting the illustrious 
Paulus of Bergen. So obstinately did the Doc- 
tor urge this last topic, that George at length 
agreed that he should despatch a letter across 
the country to the nearest point of the frigate's 
cruising-ground, and endeavour to communicate 
with the captain ; and that if Captain Herinot 
approved of it, he would go down to Bergen in 
the Norwegian Post Steamer, and after having 
tested the great Paulus's skill, either return 
north by the same conveyance, or wait at Ber- 
gen for the frigate on her homeward track. 

In a much shorter time than George had ex- 
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pected, the Lapp, who had undertaken the mes- 
sage, returned with the captain's answer ; giving 
the lieutenant carte blanche to do as he pleased, 
but strongly urging him not to rejoin the vessel 
before he was quite well. The Doctor, triumph- 
ant at having succeeded in his plans, busied 
himself in making every kind of comfortable 
arrangement for George on board the Prinz 
Carl steamer, which had lately arrived, and 
was about to return immediately southwards. 
It was with the heartiest gratitude that the 
young sailor said good-bye to the very kind 
friends he had found in this little settlement be- 
yond the Arctic Circle, where the fumes of the 
decoction of walrus blubber have not poisoned 
the kindly sympathies of the heart. 

The voyage from Hamerfest to Bergen occu- 
pies nearly a fortnight, with the constant stop- 
pages made by the steamer at the little settle- 
ments on the fiords, and the longer stoppage at 
Tronyem. It would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to find a voyage of equal length, which ex- 
hibits such a constant succession of beautiful 
and striking scenery, strange and quaint vil- 
lages, costumes, and manners. The course lies 
through one fiord after another for the whole 
distance. Sometimes you are passing through 
narrow passages, where there seems scarce room 
to thrust the steamer between the dark and 
beetling crags on either side. Then the track 
suddenly opens out into a large and beautiful 
lake ; at the extreme shore of which you see a 
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noble river rushing furiously down from the 
mountains of the interior ; and, by the mouth 
of the river, a small settlement of wooden 
houses, of bright and varied colours. The large 
merchant's house, which also serves as a store 
and general provision depot for the neighbour- 
hood, holds the most conspicuous place, and 
near it smaller buildings are clustered ; in the 
midst of which, perhaps, rises the tapering spire 
of the Lutheran church — built of wood, as every- 
thing else, and often of the most tasteful de- 
sign. Behind this little settlement you will see, 
as you get a little southerly, dark masses of 
Norwegian pine, covering all the outlying spurs 
of the mountain ; and, above the pine, brush- 
wood of birch, which reaches up to the huge 
extended glacier, and is surmounted, highest of 
all, by the peaks of everlasting snow. At 
Tromso, a little island just outside the Arctic 
Circle, lives a good Bishop, at the most north- 
erly See in the world ; and as, after leaving this 
neat, cheerful little town, the steamer dashes 
into the intricacies of the navigation of the 
Loffoden Islands, the most varied and pic- 
turesque views that can be conceived are con- 
stantly succeeding one another. 

George did not fail to admire the novel and 
striking scenes which the voyage presented to 
him. He was depressed, however, and melan- 
choly. It was sad to be cut off from active ser- 
vice just as the frigate was approaching the 
enemy's waters, and there might be a chance of 
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distinction and renown. It was sad to be 
stricken with such a terrible wound as to have 
placed in danger the use of an arm, and to have 
the prospect of being a cripple, maimed and en- 
feebled for the rest of his life. Is was sad, too, 
to have heard nothing of Alice or Ellen, or any 
of his friends, for so long ; and he piqtured to 
himself Alice dying of consumption, and Ellen 
dreadfully vexed and annoyed, at seeing her 
foolish old uncle married to a flirt of a noto- 
riously fast reputation. It was strange, in- 
deed, why George should have such depressing 
thoughts about Alice, as he had left her well 
and strong, and happy in her mother's love ; but 
absent lovers are rather apt to fancy the most 
direful misfortunes falling upon the heads of 
their beloved ; the image being constantly pre- 
sent gets grouped around it all sorts of sombre 
and anxious thoughts, till at last the dreamer 
is firmly persuaded of the reality of his sad 
imaginings. 

Certainly, before the steamer had reached 
Bergen, George had got so moody and dispirited, 
that he scarcely cared to look at fiords and 
mountains, crags and waterfalls; and even when 
they were running into the Bergen Fiord, and that 
most wonderfully picturesque city — the Genoa of 
the north — opened on his view, he scarce gave it 
. a decent amount of observation. He was busy 
in preparing his effects for stepping on shore as 
soon as the steamer came to an anchor, so busy 
that he paid no attention to the crowd on the 

M 5 
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quay waiting to see the passengers land! so 
bnsy, that it was with a strange thrill and start 
that he heard a well-known voice exclaim, 
"Why, there's George Frampton, I declare!" 
Greorge looked up with intense astonishment. 
Among the crowd on the pier were standing 
Mrs. Tonstall and Alice. 



' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



BERGEN. 



Mrs. To^JSTALL's mother was a Norwegian, and 
a native of Bergen. Mr. Aveland had met her 
in his early life in Hamburgh, where he had 
been sent as a youth to learn commercial lore, 
with a view of following his father's profession 
of a merchant. The young man, however, had 
quite different views and tastes, and the only 
things he brought back from Hamburgh, after a 
two years' residence, were a fair knowledge of 
German, and a strong attachment to Fraulein 
Wortmann. This attachment had been kept up 
during the time that Mr. Aveland was at the 
University, to which his father had allowed him • . 
to be diverted from the counting-house* Seve- 
ral happy long vacation visits had been made to 
Hamburgh, and as soon as he was ordained to a 
curacy, tiiie fair Norwegian was induced to join 
her fate to his, and to migrate to English soil. 
In less than three years from her marriage she 
had died, leaving one little girl, with whom we 
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have made acquaintance as the wife of Clement 
Tonstall, and the mother of Alice. Mr. Aveland 
had, after remaining many years a widower, 
married again, and was now blessed with a large 
second family. 

Mrs. Tonstall bad never made acquaintance 
with her Norsk relations, although her mother's 
brother had constantly kept up a correspondence 
with Mr. Aveland, from Bergen, where he was 
settled as a merchant ; and very soon after her 
return to England as a widow, Mrs. Tonstall had 
received a very kind letter from him, inviting 
her and her daughter to Bergen, and asking 
them to make his house their home. Though at 
first very averse to this proposal, the widow had 
at length changed her mind, partly on account 
of the burden she was to her father, and the 
difficulty of living in England on such small 
means ; partly, also, on account of her fears for 
Alice's health, if she should persist in devoting 
herself so eagerly to her teaching pursuits. 

Accordingly, as soon as the weather made 
travelling pleasant, they had gone to Bergen, 
and been most hospitably received by Herr Gus- 
tav Wortmann and his wife ; who were without 
family of their own, and gladly welcomed Mrs. 
Tonstall as a daughter. As to Alice, they 
seemed to look upon her as a sort of angel, and 
were never tired of praising her beauty even to 
her face, much to Alice's annoyance. The old 
timber merchant was very rich, and lived in one 
of the best houses in Bergen, and most eager 
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was he that they should arrange to take up 
their abode with him entirely, and not think of 
returning to England. 

Charmed as she was with the warm hospi- 
tality of her relations, and delighted likewise 
with the beauty of Bergen, Mrs. Tonstall had 
almost consented to do this ; and they had been 
walking together on the quay talking of adopt- 
ing Norwegian manners and customs, when, 
much to their astonishment, George Frampton 
had come upon them as if dropped from the 
clouds. You may conceive that master George's 
gloom speedily disappeared under the sunny 
smile of Alice, and he could not sufficiently ad- 
mire his good fortune at having thus unex- 
pectedly met with the person of all others he 
would have most gladly chosen to see. 

As soon as the Norwegian merchant heard 
who the new arrival was, and understood how 
great a friend he was of his new-found relatives, 
he insisted on his taking up his quarters in his 
house. George, you may be sure, was nothing 
loth, and suddenly found himself transferred 
from the lowest pitch of despair to the seventh 
heaven of delight. To live all day long with 
Alice, to see her, talk, walk vriith her, read with 
her, what happiness was this ! 

Yet, with all this happiness, his arm did not 
seem to get better, even though he was duly 
placed under the care of the redoubted Paulus. 
It was still very painful and stiff. George, 
indeed, did not object to being an invalid, so 
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long as he bad such a good excuse for sitting all 
day long in Alice's company ; still he could not 
but think, sometimes, with dismay of his future 
prospects. With a disabled arm he would be 
utterly unfit for the navy, and would have to 
quit the profession which he so much loved ; and 
then what was he to do, how was he to support 
himself? above all, how was he ever to obtain 
a position in which he might feel himself justi- 
fied in putting a certain question to the fair 
Alice ? He could not see any solution to these 
difficulties. It would be hard, indeed, for him 
to find a way of supporting himself, and of 
gaining an independence. 

Sometimes, when he was sitting witK Alice 
and her mother, these thoughts would come 
sadly over him ; his mirth would suddenly be 
checked, his gay spirits quelled, and he would 
sit silent and reserved, full of anxious thought 
and meditation. At such times it might be 
observed that Alice looked at him more tenderly 
and earnestly than at any others. The notion 
of suffering, the thought of his being in pain or 
distress, appeared to go more directly to her 
heart, and to call out her affection more, than 
the gay, bright, and lively conversation in which 
they so often indulged, or the high and enthu- 
siastic views of life which they both loved to 
dilate upon. 

Greorge had determined that he would say 
nothing to Alice in the way of a direct avowal 
of his affection, as long as his future was in so 
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uncertain a state. It would be mere mockery 
to speak to her of being his wife, mere utter 
absurdity to put himself forward to ask her 
hand — a maimed lieutenant, with no prospects, 
how could he venture to make so preposterous 
a proposal ! How often have these good pru- 
dential resolutions been made, and how often 
have they been broken ! It was all very well 
to say he would not speak — but then he had 
not rightly calculated the power of Alice's eyes. 
It was all extremely proper to say he would be 
prudent, but mortal man cannot be prudent 
beyond a certain point. "Love rules the court, 
the camp, the grove," and so it ruled George 
Frampton. 

It was one day, after a lively conversation 
which they had had, sitting on one of the seats 
of the old Castle gardens at Bergen, and look- 
ing over the waters of the fiord. Suddenly 
George had stopped as if in pain, and become 
silent and reserved. Alice laid her hand upon 
his arm, and looking out from her deep blue 
eyes, said, in the gentlest of voices, " I fear you 
still suffer more than you will tell us." 

The touch, the look, the words, the tone, 
were altogether too much for the young sailor's 
stoical philosophy. He seized the hand which 
had been lightly laid upon his arm, and poured 
out a not very coherent rhapsody ; to the effect 
that his suffering was not from his wound, but 
from his intense burning love to her, which he 
dared not confess because he was poor, helpless. 
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useless, without a profession, without hope, 
maimed, miserable. 

I really don't know all that he said, but he 
said so much, and so vehemently, that Alice, 
who had at first been silent, was at last obliged 
to take to consoling him and soothing him ; 
telling him that he was not useless or helpless, 
that even if he was obliged to give up his pro- 
fession, there were many other ways in which he 
might work, and live honourably and usefully. 
However, George would not have this sort of 
consols^tion at all, he would not be contented, 
until, by some means or other, he got Alice to 
avow that she did love him a little bit, and 
she thought, perhaps, she could love him a great 
deal. Upon this fact being satisfactorily esta- 
blished, the vehement melancholy mood seemed 
to give place to* as vehement a joyful mood. 
I dare say he said a good many things to Alice 
not unpleasant to her to hear; told her how 
deeply he had fallen in love with her, as a boy 
at Sierra Leone ; how he had fallen in love 
with her again at Marchton, and how he was 
now ten times more in love with her than ever. 
I imagine, also, he managed to extract out of 
Alice some agreeable little bits of information 
as to her views about himself. 

However that may be, Mrs. Tonstall gave 
Alice a scolding when she came in, for having 
taken such a long walk ; and Alice rejoined that 
she did not know that it was a long walk (which 
was true enough, as the distance from the house 
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to the Castle gardens was about a quarter of a 
mile). 

" Why, you must have been some immense 
distance," said the mother, "for you've been 
out nearly four hours." 

" Have we, indeed ? " said Alice, innocently. 

Meantime George had started for a long 
walk, to compose his spirits and to think over 
the decisive step he had taken. Having made 
up his mind so firmly that it would be wrong, 
imprudent, wicked, to try to bind Alice to an 
engagement when his prospects were so dismal ; 
he had gone straightway and done the very 
thing against which he had firmly determined. 
A satisfactory reflection, truly! — and a good 
proof of strength of mind, firmness of purpose, 
resolution of vriill, such as were likely to get 
him on in life. Yes, indeed ! this was clearly 
the way to success, to be so completely master 
of oneself as he had proved himself to be! 
"But then the excuse," thought George, "those 
lovely deep eyes, that soft voice ! " &c. Some- 
how, I don't fancy that the young Lieutenant 
was properly penitent after all. I would not 
answer for his not doing the same thing again. 

As George returned from his walk, he met 
the good Herr Wortmann, who was now becoming 
rather feeble, sunning himself in one of the 
public promenades. The merchant had taken 
a great fancy to George Frampton ; half a 
sailor himself, he loved the ready, light-hearted 
good temper and lively earnestness of the young 
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English sailor. Heir Wortmanu, too, was 
charmed with his niece and her daughter. His 
only fear was lest he should lose them; lest 
they should be carried off by some of their grand 
English relatives, and leave the old Bergen 
merchant in the lurch. The merchant had much 
revolved this danger ; and, after long conside- 
ration, thought he saw a way out of it, which 
he proceeded now to expound to Greorge Framp- 
ton. His proposal, divested of the enormous 
circumlocution in which he shrouded it, was 
simply this, viz., — that George should take a 
share in his business of timber and stock-fifth 
merchant (which, on account of his age, would 
be a great relief and help to him) ; that George 
should seek the fair hand of Alice, and settle 
down in Bergen, a happy and contented trader ; 
thereby securing for the Herr and Frau Wort- 
mann, the continued presence of relatives they 
so much valued ; for himself a comfortable pro- 
vision and a charming wife ; and, finally, for the 
merchant's niece and Alice's mother, a happy 
home. 

Here was a Detis ex machind for the de- 
lighted George! The old gentleman had not 
failed to observe certain little passages between 
George and Alice, and he knew well (cunning 
man !) that he had baited his hook temptingly. 
In fact, George threw himself into the scheme 
with the utmost ardour. He should be obliged 
to leave the service, he said, and this employ- 
ment came to him at the most opportune mo- 
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ment; he acknowledged, in the joy of his 
heart, his intense love for Alice, and expressed 
a modest conviction that it was just possible 
that he might be able to create a slight an- 
swering flame in her — at which the old merchant 
laughed aloud. The good man, full of joy at 
the success of his project, undertook to com- 
municate with Alice's mother, and engage her 
consent, and to smooth over all difficulties — the 
only thing George would have to do would be 
to speak to Alice. Upon which George, who 
was not good at concealment, acknowledged 
that he had spoken already. 

Several of his most intimate friends in Bergen, 
as they met Herr Wortmann walking home that 
day, leaning on the arm of his young English 
friend, said one to another that they feared the 
poor man was slightly deranged. He was jump- 
ing about, and gesticulating, and throwing his 
stick up in the air and catching it again, in 
a way only to be accounted- for, either by the 
absence of brain, or the presence of much wine ; 
and as the latter supposition was not to be 
entertained in the case of a person of the old 
merchant's great sobriety and staidness, they 
thought the mind must have suffered — poor 
man ! the infirmities of age will tell at last. 
Herr Gustav, however, never felt more compos 
mentis in his life. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FLOWERMEAD MOVES ON. 

*•* You don't suppose that I'll put up with this 
sort of thing, I hope, Hughes ; or if you do, 
you're very much mistaken, for I won't, that's 
flat." 

"What's the matter now?" said Farmer 
Hughes, who had just come in from the fields. 

"Matter ! why matter enough, I can tell you. 
That girl — old Frampton's niece — has been here, 
and has been so saucy, that really I did not 
know how to contain myself." 

" What did she say ? " said the farmer. 

"She said, when I told her what beautiful 
things we had sold the old gentleman, and such 
a bargain ! she said * She didn't think the Rector 
had got much for his money ! ' " 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Mr, Hughes, who had 
a suspicion that she wasn't very far wrong. 

Mrs. Hughes, however, was determined to face 
it out. She found it more convenient to argue 
against her conscience, and to persuade herself. 
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by diot of vehement assertion, that she had not 
imposed upon the Rector in the jBSOO bargain. 
" I wonder to hear you laugh, Hughes, when 
your wife has been so insulted and trampled on ; 
but you've no feeling — none ! " 

" Come, old woman, no nonsense," said the 
farmer ; " no doubt your things were worth the 
money — not a bit ; and as we've got it, I don't 
see that it much matters what the girl says." 

" But I do, though ! " said the indignant 
matron. " I won't have such things said of me ; 
and I know who has been putting her up to it, 
that I do — it's that Mrs. Edwards ; I'm sure it 
is, for Betty saw her come out of their house 
just before she came here. What did she want 
coming here at all ? I'd rather have her room 
than her company, any day ! " 

" She looks a very nice young lady," said the 
farmer. 

" Looks ! — that's just the way with you men. 
All for looks ! Yes, there she goes, trailing and 
troUoping about; and the men all making so 
much of her! There's young Bill Snarler, I 
never knew him have a civil word for anybody 
before; and there he was just now taking oft' 
his hat and saying * Good morning, miss ! ' and 
who but he ? Oh ! I hate such ways, I do." 

" What is it you hate ? " said Mr. Hughes. 

" I hate these mean ways, running about trying 
to curry favour for the poor old Rector, who can't 
help himself; and then, when she sees people 
are not to be led by the nose that way, coming 
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out with her saucy speeches — *The Rector 
didn't get much for his- money.' Upon my 
word, that's what you call a lady, is it ? Just 
like a girl that's been a governess all her days, 
and hasn't got a penny to bless herself with. 
How does she know how to act like a lady, poor 
thing ? " 

" I can't say much about it," said Mr. Hughes, 
*' for I have never spoken to her yet ; but they 
do give her a strange good word, some of them ; 
and say she hasn't a bit of pride about her." 

" Pride ! what do the likes of her want with 
pride! but I know how it will be, she'll get 
round all you men folks just because she's got a 
pretty face, and you'll be doing all the old 
gentleman wants — out with your money, that's 
what 'twill be ; you'll be passing this rate next, 
I suppose." 

" Well, I shouldn't be surprised if they passed 
it," said Mr. Hughes ; " Edwards says that the 
church is very sorely off; and there's Langover 
and Worton, they've both got their churches 
done, and very nice does Langover look, I can 
tell ye. And I don't see why we should be 
behindhand at Flowermead. We can do as well 
as them, I reckon ! " 

" Ah ! I knew how it would be," said Mrs. 
Hughes, in a pathetic tone; "that's the way 
with you. She's been going about from one 
to the other. She's got over that foolish old 
Edwards, and now he has got over you. Oh ! 
you'll go and vote away your money on the 
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nasty, tnimpery old church, and leave me with- 
out a decent cloak or bonnet to go to market in^ 
Yes, that's what you'll do, Hughes ! No Christian 
feeling for your wife and family. There's poor 
dear Billy wants a new hat, and where to find 
the money to buy one I don't know ; and now 
you go and vote away hundreds, perhaps, on this 
trumpery nonsense." 

" You are getting on a bit too fast, wife," 
said Mr. Hughes. " I never said I was going 
to vote anything at all ; and as to new clothes, 
you know you have your butter money and your 
poultry, and not much out of your pocket for 
the keep of the cows or chickens ; and if you 
want anything more, why I'll try and find it." 

"Don't think I'm asking you for anything, 
Hughes; no, it isn't I that's the beggar — I'd 
scorn the action.'' 

*' That's all right, then," said the farmer. 

" No, sir, it's not all right ; and it's not likely 
to be right as long as such girls as that can 
come into a lady's house, and insult her in that 
sort of way." 

" Well, wife, you've no need to have any 
more to say to her, if you don't like it ; and I 
dare say she won't trouble you again for some 
time." 

" Won't she though ! She said, as she was 
going away, * Good-bye, Mrs. Hughes, I shall 
soon be coming round with the list of sub- 
scriptions for the School and Clothing Club. I 
hope you will let me put down your name. 
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" School and Clothing Club !" said the fanner, 
** well, I suppose we must give something — same 
as the rest, I suppose." 

" There you are again ! " said the wife. " I 
knew it. But, I tell you, Hughes, it shan't be. 
K we give in to thi^ first start, there will be 
never any peace more for us. It will be pray 
give this, and I hope you will help us with that, 
and I am sure you won't refuse another ; and 
we shall soon have nothing left to give." 

" We must begin to button up our pockets, 
then," said the farmer ; " but I don't think a 
little will quite break us. We certainly did 
make some pretty pickings out of that fuf niture 
job ; now, wife, you can't deny it." 

" Yes, sir, I can deny it, and I will deny it. 
I believe we lost money by it. You don't re- 
member what a vast sum of monev that best 
furniture cost when we went into the house. 
You think it's all profit, but I can tell you the 
contrary." 

" Not all profit, but a good deal of it," said 
Hughes, as he sallied forth again to his farm- 
ing, and left his good lady to vent her ill 
humour on the maids and children, or whoever 
might be unfortunate enough to come in her 
way. 

Ellen Frampton must have made a little slip 
in her diplomacy, or thought it right to express 
her indignation against the way in which her 
uncle had been taken in, so indignant did Mrs. 
Hughes appear. The fact is, however, that if 
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she had flattered and fawned upon that dame, 
and praised her magnanimity and fair-dealing, 
Mrs. Hughes would still have been indignant 
and have disliked her. When a person is con- 
scious of having injured another, he is sure to 
hate him, because, feeling naturally that there 
can be no real good will between them, he 
invests the other with the character of an anta- 
gonist, and prepares himself for the encounter. 
Thus Mrs. Hughes, knowing in her heart that she 
had wronged and cheated Mr. Frarapton, of 
course took a dislike to him and his, and was 
ready to do everything possible to thwart all his 
proceedings in the village. Sometimes, however, 
an ill-judged antagonist is about the most useful 
ally one can have, and thus it turned out in the 
case of Hughes v. Frampton. 

That good dame, being notorious for sharp 
dealing, and excessively unpopular among all 
those who knew her ; in opposing the Rector and 
his niece tooth and nail, as she did, was of the 
most essential service to them. All the other 
farmers' wives took a line against Mrs. Hughes, 
and, consequently, in. favour of the Rector, whom 
she so vehemently denounced. Where farmers' 
wives lead, there farmers follow. They are, for 
the most part, slow at originating, and apt to 
adopt the opinions of their better halves ; and, 
when they have adopted them, they are exceed- 
ingly apt to stick to them. 

Hence it came to pass, that when the great 
parochial meeting about the repairs of the church 

N 
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took place, and the Rector took the chair (rather, 
it must be confessed, in fear and trembling), 
determined to bring the thing fairly before them, 
hut not expecting to carry his proposal — at least, 
at the first time of putting it forward — he was 
agreeably astonished to find the meeting quite 
with him. Mr. Edwards, the churchwarden, 
proposed that they should have a rate of a 
shilling in the pound to begin with ; they could 
not do it all this year, but they might make a 
good beginning : he didn't see why Flowermead 
was to be behind other places ; they had got a 
nice gentleman as a Rector, who was going to 
live among them, and the least they could do 
was to put the church decent. This proposition 
was readily seconded and carried, scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice against it. (Mr. Hughes in his 
heart was favourable to it, but being properly in 
subjection to his wife, he had kept away from 
the meeting.) And so Flowermead Church — at 
the first sight of which the poor Rector's heart 
had sunk within him — was to be refitted and em- 
bellished. 

The school had already begun in the convenient 
bam, which had been fitted up for the purpose ; 
but as it was desirable to build a new school- 
house at once, the Rector sent off a request to 
the Committee of Council on Education, for a 
little aid in the matter. By return of post, a 
lot of printed inquiries and forms to fill up, 
almost enough to fill a wheelbarrow, came down. 
Poor Mr. Frampton looked at them with horror 
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and amazement. As he turned over one after an- 
other, and saw the severe ordeal through which 
his proposal was to pass, the way in which it 
was sifted and turned inside out, and the im- 
mense mass of information he was tm collect, he 
sighed, and said to Ellen — • 

" Really, Ellen, I think the best way will be 
for us to run up a cheap school-room with our 
own money. It is utterly impossible to satisfy 
all these inquiries." 

Ellen quietly took the papers, and in a business- 
like manner looked them through ; then, turning 
to her uncle with a smile, said, " I think we can 
manage them ; but the first thing to be done is 
to see what the owners and occupiers of the 
property will subscribe. Don't you think you 
had better write to them ? " 

" Certainly," said Mr. Frampton. " There's 
Sir Cuthbert Tonstall, Lord Mountain, Mr. 
Strong — but I must find out who they all are, 
and write to them. I can write to Sir Guthbert 
by to-day's post." 

Accordingly, a very neat little epistle was sent 
to Doryton Hall, informing Sir Cuthbert that it 
was in contemplation to build a new school at 
Flowermead ; that the Committee of Council 
required to be informed how much the owners 
of property in the place would contribute, which 
sum they would double. Several other letters, 
to other proprietors of the soil in Flowermead, 
were sent at the same time. The first answer 

N 2 
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that arrived was from Sir Cuthbert. It was as 
follows : 

" Sir Cuthbert Tonstall presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Frampton, and declines to contri- 
bute towards the school. Sir Cuthbert is much 
surjfrised at receiving an application from Flower- 
mead, considering the long series of gross out- 
rages committed by the inhabitants of that place 
on Sir Cuthbert's property. Sir Cuthbert con- 
siders it ridiculous to think of schools, when 
the stocks and the whipping-post are much more 
needed." 

This being tolerably decisive as to the views 
of the writer, the probable jBoO, which had been 
problematically assigned to the Doryton Baronet, 
in Ellen's and her uncle's calculations, had to be 
crossed out. The next answer that came to 
hand was from Mr. Strong, a rich cotton-spinner, 
who had lately bought an estate at Flowermead. 
It was dated " Lucretia Villa, near Manchester." 

"Sir — Your favour of the 6th duly came 
to hand. I beg to inform you that the claim 
stated, formed no part of the drawbacks calcu- 
lated, on purchasing the property alluded to. 
As it is, the estate pays nearly one quarter per 
cent, less than represented. 

'* Yours to command, JoHN STRONG." 

It was with a trembling hand that the Rector 
broke the seal of the third letter after these two 
somewhat disagreeable rebuffs. His face, how- 
ever, somewhat brightened as he read it. 

** Lord Mountain presents his compliments to 
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Mr. Frarapton, and requests that his name may 
be entered for jBlOO in the schedule to be fur- 
nished to the Committee of Privy Council for 
the proposed school at Flowermead. At the 
same time, Lord Mountain begs to be allowed 
to express his great satisfaction that a school is 
at last about to be established in a place which, 
Lord M. fears, was somewhat neglected in the 
matter of education under Mr. Frampton's pre- 
decessor." 

" Read that, Ellen," said the pleased Rector, 
" there is a capital lift for us ; this, with my 
subscription, and what the farmers will give, 
will make us almost independent of the other 
landowners." 

** I dare say they will also give liberally," 
said Ellen ; " I consider th^ school as good as 
built now." 

" If those dreadful questions were answered !" 
said the Rector. 

" I'll get them all answered before to-morrow's 
post," said Ellen. 

" Really, Ellen, you are a perfect treasure ;" 
in which sentiment of the Rector's we fully 
agree. 

When the farmers came to be appealed to for 
contributions, one said that he thought the boys 
wanted whipping a deal more than book-learn- 
ing ; another asked, if there was a school, who 
was to keep off the crows ; a third declared that 
he did not know what good schooling was — 
there was old Will Hodge, the richest man in 
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these parts, never could write his name. These, 
however, were only preliminary grumbles — not 
intended to be decisive of the question. 

Reader, did you ever observe a flock of sheep 
going through a narrow gateway, where only 
one of them can pass at a time ? Did you ever 
observe the leading sheep, from being frightened 
as it was passing, or from fancying there was 
some obstruction in the way, take a sudden leap? 
if so, you will see that every sheep of the whole 
flock that follows will leap precisely in the same 
place and in the same way. So it is with a 
subscription list. Once get a sheep to jump, or, 
in other words, a subscriber to put down his 
name for j65, then all his fellows follow in due 
sequence. The Flowermead subscription for the 
school, headed by Mr. Edwards, after a great 
deal of grumbling *and hesitation, for j65, went 
rapidly on, collecting a fresh £5 at every farm- 
house ; and thus, a sufficient sum, together with 
the grant of the Privy Council, was speedily 
raised, to build the new school-house at Flower- 
mead. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE DEATH OF THE HARD MAN. 

That letter was the last Sir Cuthbert Tonstall 
ever wrote. His servants had remarked of late 
that he had been getting more irascible every 
day. Scarce anything could happen without 
exciting his furious passion. The application 
from Mr. Frampton for a contribution to the 
hated Flowermead threw him into a violent state 
of excitement, and after answering it with a 
trembling hand, though without any trembling 
or hesitation in his style, he was almost imme- 
diately seized with an attack of paralysis. This 
being the third stroke he had had, the doctors 
thought very badly of his chance of recovery, 
although they did not venture to tell him their 
opinion. 

The old man lay in his bed muttering and 
groaning, his speech having become affected by 
his stroke, and had it not been for the fact that, 
like Giant Pope, in the Pilgrim's Progress, he 
could not get at them, or even make his words 
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intelligible in scolding them, his attendants 
would have had a terrible time of it. Where 
was now that tender, compassionate, thoughtful 
nurse, whose proffered assistance he had despised 
and rejected? Bitterly, indeed, did he feel 
the want of her. Not a soul was there by his 
sick bed that cared for anything with regard to 
him, except how to get his money with the 
least possible trouble to themselves. The ser- 
vants having voted it impossible that they 
could nurse him, had introduced a staff of 
hired nurses, and given themselves up to the 
more congenial employment, of making merry 
and enjoying their liberty. The nurses brought 
from London, doing their work mechanically for 
money, and looking on the fretful ravings of the 
patient as so much in the day's work, did not 
care to try to understand his wishes or gratify 
his whims; but went doggedly on about their 
task, taking particularly good care to make them- 
selves comfortable. The doctors calling two or 
three times a day (and not forgetting to make a 
little memorandum to that effect in their books), 
not able to prescribe anything that would really 
benefit their patient, and if they sent anything, 
obliged to see it untouched and untasted on the 
table, for Sir Cuthbert utterly refused to take 
medicine. 

These were no great elements of comfort for 
the sick man's body, and as to his mind, who 
shall say what was passing in that dark, self- 
willed soul ? Who shall say what those uneasy 
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turnings and tossings, those deep groans heard 
so often in the still night, portended and ex- 
pressed? The death-bed of a man who has only 
lived for himself — who has measured others 
solely by the standard of his own wants and in- 
terests — ^who has hardened his heart against all 
kindly impulses, and set himself resolutely to go 
forward in wilful self-indulgence ; the death-bed 
of such a man is a fearful scene. It is not so 
much that the spirit is shrinking from the great 
hereafter, that terror and dread is taking pos- 
session of the soul — this is not the awful part of 
it. It is rather the contemplation of the fixed- 
ness and immobility of the bad influences which 
a long life of selfishness has engrained upon the 
soul; it is rather the seeing the same hard, 
bitter temper, which was fearful to contemplate 
in life and health, and amidst excitement and 
diversion ; the seeing this same hard, savage 
temper predominant in the different circum- 
stances in which the body is now placed ; and 
only showing itself the harder, the fiercer, and 
the more terrible, from the strange contrast — a 
suffering, decaying, dying body, and a soul full 
of undying rancour, bitterness, and selfishness — 
this is the awful sight which such a death-bed 
presents. 

Sir Cuthbert groaned and gnashed his teeth, 
and essayed, again and again, to use his feeble 
power of articulation so as to make himself un- 
derstood — not because he was sorry for his past 
harshness, or because he was afraid of death; 

N 5 
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but because he was savagely angry at the way 
in which he had been treated by his servants, 
furious at the careless disregard of his wants 
and fancies shown by the nurses, and indignant 
that he was being robbed by the doctors, with- 
out getting any good from them. Doubtless, 
also, thoughts of another sort possessed him at 
times — thoughts of the past, and thoughts of the 
future; but there is deep philosophy in those 
trite and well-known words, ** The ruling pas- 
sion strong in death." There is deep philoso- 
phy and truth; too often, too sadly forgotten. 
Whatever passion we suffer to rule us, that 
will in most cases rule us to the end. We 
make our own bed to lie on, and ouriSelves 
fabricate the whips that shall scourge us. 

The end was drawing near ; but, as is almost 
always the case before it quite comes, there is 
a slight flicker of returning intelligence, a slight 
reanimation of the physical powers; so it was 
with Sir Cuthbert. The nurse, snoring by the 
fire, was awaked, much to her amazement, by 
the old man calling out, in a clear, loud voice, 
to know who was there; and as she ran to 
the bedside, she was further assured of the 
change that had taken place by the violent and 
bitter reproaches with which she was assailed 
for carelessness and neglect. Her attempts to 
apologise were cut short, and she was bid to 
gp at once and summon some of " those lazy 
rascals of servants who get immense wages for 
doing nothing." Away ran the nurse, to call 
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with all haste the valet and butler, and when 
these gentlemen made their appearance, they 
were received with another fierce outbreak of 
bitter reproof (which was indeed well deserved). 
After having almost exhausted himself in say- 
ing all the sharp, biting things he could ima- 
gine, the Baronet gave them orders to despatch 
instantly a man on horseback to summon Mr. 
Aveland. 

They were glad enough to escape in hot 
haste to get this order executed, and then the 
old man lay back in his bed, and spoke no more 
for a long time. The change in his state had 
been rapidly made known through the house- 
hold, and as they were quite aware that, should 
he get well, there would be a considerable score 
to pay off against them all on the ground of 
neglect, it was wonderful now to see how atten- 
tive the nurses were, and how often the house- 
keeper came gently to the door to kn/)w how 
" dear master was going on," &c. 

The old man was not taken in by this sudden 
show of attention, but he often asked whether 
his messenger were returned ; and as hour after 
hour passed without the arrival of Mr. Aveland, 
he seemed to grow very fidgetty and restless. 
The clergyman for whom he had sent, lived at 
some distance on the other side of March- 
ton, and so it was not to be expected that he 
could reach Doryton under a considerable time. 

At length, however, he arrived, and came 
gently into the room and to the bedside. Sir 
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Cathbert was dozing at the inoinent, but di- 
rectly the first sounds of Mr. Aveland's voice 
reached his ears, he awoke with a start. 

" I trust, Sir Cuthbert," said the clergyman, 
" that in sending for me you desire my help as a 
minister of the Gospel — I am only too glad " 

" None of that, sir, if you please," said the 
Baronet, fiercely : " I have sent to request your 
coming on a matter of business." 

Mr. Aveland, thus rudely repelled in his first 
approaches, merely answered, mildly, " In what 
can I serve you. Sir Cuthbert ?" 

" I wish — I wish to see — the young girl — ^your 
granddaughter — ^you comprehend — ^not her mo- 
ther, sir — not her mother." 

*' I am sorry. Sir Cuthbert, that it is impos- 
sible — they have left England ; they are at pre- 
sent at Bergen, in Norway." 

** Norway — Nor — 'Way," said the old man, 
only taking in the information with great effort, 
as his powers were rapidly passing away ; " then 
I can't — see her — ^mind you — mind — " as his 
utterance became moire feeble, Mr. Aveland na- 
turally bent down his head to catch his words : 
this seemed to annoy the old man ; he made a 
gesture as if to put him away ; then, collecting 
all his power for a last effort, he again enun- 
ciated with indistinct and failing tones — " mind ! 
—the will !— the will !— " 

The stiffening touch of death was upon him. 
Sir Cuthbert was no more. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



* A SLIGHT INTERRUFnON, 



There was a general joy and happiness among 
the party assembled under Herr Wortmann's 
roof. Alice's mother, who had long seen the 
inevitable result of George Frampton's intimacy 
with her daughter, and who could not find it in 
her heart to throw any obstacle in the way of 
their happiness, rejoiced greatly when she heard 
of the merchant's proposal, following, as it did, 
upon Alice's confession of what had taken place 
that morning. George and Alice were intensely 
happy at seeing a bright future ready to smile 
upon them ; and the good old Norwegian couple 
saw at length, with joy, their often lamented 
want of family made up by these new children 
of their love. 

It was necessary, however, that there should 
be some delay before the final settlement of the 
matter. George could not take any step about 
giving up the Navy until he had again seen his 
captain, and the frigate would hardly be at 
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Berp^en before winter. In the meantime he 
would try his hand at learning the merchant's 
business, and see how he was likely to succeed 
in such an entirely new sort of work. Then 
there was the language to be learnt ; but this 
part of the matter had the great advantage that 
George and Alice could learn it together, an 
arrangement which, if it did not expedite the 
study, certainly made it considerably more 
agreeable. 

The merchant, however, pleased as he was 
with his new arrangement, and delighting in the 
company of his newly-found relatives and their 
young sailor friend, was not inclined to keep 
George too hard at work. He proposed that 
the whole party should take an excursion before 
the autumn left them, to see some of the grand 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Bergen. The 
proposal was hailed with acclamation by the 
younger division of the party. The good frau 
pleaded age and infirmities, and preferred to 
stay at home ; but Herr Gustav pronounced 
himself to be as active as a boy, and prepara- 
tions were accordingly made for the merchant 
and his niece, Alice and George, to start on an 
exploring tour. 

Although travelling in Norway is now fami- 
liar to so many, it may yet, perhaps, not be out 
of place to describe it. To begin then, each 
person has to provide his 'or herself with a car- 
riole, which must be driven by the one occupant 
of its seat, or else guided very inconveniently by 
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the boy standing on a board behind the carriage. 
This latter awkward arrangement is scarce ever 
resorted to. Ladies, as well as gentlemen, have 
to drive themselves in Norway. The carriole is 
a light gig, with very long lancewood shafts, but 
no springs: it has just comfortable room for 
one, with a good support to the back, and a 
long leathern apron coming up almost to the 
throat of the driver ; as it is impossible to sit 
quite upright in these carriages, the driver must, 
perforce, recline considerably. On the dash- 
board, in front of you, is generally fastened a 
case, to carry bottles or anything else you may 
fancy, and behind you is a board for your port- 
manteau. 

Having bought your carriole, or hired one for 
a period, which you can do in the large towns, 
you next have* to invest capital in a set of har- 
ness. This, indeed, is of the very simplest de- 
scription : a long collar, made so as to fit necks 
of every size; a saddle -and loops, a head-stall 
and bit, and a pair of rope reins. No traces are 
required, as there is a hook on the collar which 
is fastened to the shaft of the carriole; no 
breeching or kicking-straps are wanted — Nor- 
wegian horses never kick ; in fact, they are the 
most charming creatures in the worid. 

A great part of the pleasure of travel- 
ling in Norway is derived from the horses. To 
those who are fond of seeing a good horse, a 
Norwegian pony is a constant source of enjoy- 
ment. Large in the girth, small in the head. 
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short in the leg, long and well-sloped in the 
shoulder, good in the quarters, strong over the 
loins, they really are marvels of equine sym- 
metry ; and then their docility, their spirit, and 
their pace, are wonderful ; they never kick, or 
bolt, or shy ; never run away, never want whip- 
ping, and never tumble down. You may drive 
from one end of the country to the other, hiring 
these charming creatures about every eight or 
ten miles (the whole thing is systematized and 
arranged by Government), take a boy to bring 
back the horse, who sits on your portmanteau 
behind, and the total expense will be less than 
twopence a mile. You may drive, as the mer- 
chant and his party did, through the most lovely 
scenery in the world, along good, well-made 
roads, looking from your luxurious seat in your 
carriole at precipitous rocks 2000 feet high, 
snow-capped mountains, pine-bearing glades, in- 
numerable waterfalls, and endless glaciers. You 
may drive from one station to another, always 
civilly and kindly received ; never robbed, 
cheated, or pilfered ; not bored with guides, or 
arrested by turnpike gates ; never seeing a po- 
liceman, or hearing the faintest whisper of a 
gent'd'armes : never being asked for a passport, 
or seeing a scowling look directed at you as a 
mad Englishman. Englishmen are, indeed, won- 
derfully popular in Norway, and English travel- 
lers are hailed with delight. They bring a little 
of that useful, but, in Norway, scarce commo- 
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dity, hard cash, and are generally free enough 
to part with it — too free sometimes. 

As soon as Mrs. Tonstall and Alice had got 
over the nervousness of driving themselves, they 
enjoyed the journey immensely. The four car- 
rioles went along in a string, the merchant lead- 
ing the way, and the occupants calling one to 
another with bright joyous voices to admire that 
scene, or to look at that fearfully high cliff, or 
that wondrous dark valley. George, in spite of 
his disabled arm, was able to get on very well with 
these delightful ponies, which never want whip- 
ping ; and George came to the conclusion, that 
no days he had ever spent in his life werei com- 
parable to these. Was there not Alice to be 
helped in and out of her carriole every time 
they stopped? Was there not Alice constantly 
to join with him in admiration of the lovely 
views ? Alice to be cared for, attended to, as- 
sisted? And then, when they came to the 
great Sogne Fiord, and the carrioles were aban- 
doned, and a large boat with eight rowers taken, 
to make the thirty mile passage up the fiord to- 
wards the great glacier of the Jostedal, which 
was the point of their exploration ; was there not 
Alice to sit beside? Yes, George, you are a 
lucky fellow, no doubt ! 

But don't think it all quite so plain sailing. 
How is this ? Your arm seems to be getting a 
great deal better, Lieutenant Frampton ! It 
strikes me that you were just now helping Alice 
out of the boat with your stiff arm, and that 
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you never found it out. That looks suspicious. 
Is it, perhaps, the absence of the learned Herr 
Paulus, and your emancipation from his control 
and discipline, that has made a happy change in 
the arm ? or is it the general health, vigour, and 
life of the system that is throwing off the injury, 
and giving extra healing powers to the muscles? 
Whatever it is, certainly your arm is getting 
better, lieutenant. I don't exactly see how you 
are to give up Her Majesty's Navy on the ground 
of being disabled ; and if you are not disabled, 
not even Alice would make you do it in a time 
of war. No; I think it not improbable, that 
when /the "Kenovator" comes round about to 
Bergen, and looks in there to pick up her dis- 
abled oflScer, some of your comrades may, per- 
haps, say that you are a bit of a humbug — that 
you have been making yourself very comfortable 
with that pretty girl, while they have been kick- 
ing about in the fog and mist of the White Sea ; 
of which insinuations the latter would, perhaps, 
be true, but the former certainly not. You are 
no humbug, George Frampton ; and if you are. 
fit for duty, to duty you go, in spite of Herr 
Wortmann and his stock-fish, and Alice and her 
deep blue eyes. Perhaps sadly, downheartedly, 
mopingly; but I have no doubt you will go, 
taking a farewell of your dear Alice, with a 
" there's a good time coming." You are not so 
very old, either of you, but what a year or two 
more of single blessedness may just be endured, 
if the prospects are tolerably bright. 
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Yet as George felt day by day the strength 
and activity coming back into his lacerated 
muscles, he was seized with a sort of melancholy 
foreboding of a coming severance, which might 
last a long, long time ; and deeply did he prize 
those precious hours of unconstrained and conti- 
nuous intercourse amidst those grand scenes of 
nature ; miser-like did he grudge every hour of 
them, and with something of a shudder did he 
see the first view of the good town of Bergen, 
as it greeted the returning travellers after their 
month's absence. 

The arm still got provokingly better, and 
George could not find it in his heart to renounce 
his profession and turn Bergen merchant. By 
the time the " Renovator " arrived, he was, in 
fact, fit for active service again, and saw staring 
him plainly in the face the necessity of bidding 
Alice good-bye, at least for some time to come. 
Poor Herr Wortmann was in despair at having 
his favourite plans so rudely interfered with. 
He had quite calculated upon having George as 
his deputy and successor, and had delighted 
himself with anticipations of the comfort of a 
dignified retirement, enlivened by the society of 
cheerful and agreeable young people. It was 
some comfort to him that he was still to keep 
Alice and her mother, though he had dark sus- 
picions that they would not be in quite so set- 
tled and fixed a state, as if George had under- 
taken the proposed employment, and been at 
once married to the fair Alice. 
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" Well, Frampton, old fellow," cried the jolly 
voice of the first lieutenant of the " Renovator," 
** it strikes me that you have tumbled on your 
legs this time. I think you must have made a 
private agreement with that white bear to dis- 
able you — a precious deal better this than kick- 
ing about all the summer in that horrible White 
Sea !" 

" Pve had a sharpish touch of it, I can assure 
you," said George, who was rather afraid his 
companions would think he had been shamming; 
" but I have been mending famously for the last 
few weeks." 

" I should think so, with such a pretty 
girl, as that young friend of your's, to nurse 
you. Ah ! you're a sly fellow, Frampton, I see 
that." 

George blushed a little ; he had not got over 
that weakness yet. " All I can say is, Hudson, 
that I was on the very point of quitting the 
service a few weeks ago ; I thought I was 
disabled for life." 

" Quit the service ! you don't mean it. What 
would you have done with yourself ? " 

"I should have gone into partnership with 
our good friend, Herr Wortmann,'* said 
George. 

" Was he to be the only partner in the firm ?" 
inquired Hudson. " Ah ! Frampton, I see how 
it is. I see all the arrangement quite clearly, 
and not a bad one either. And so our coming 
in has knocked it up — eh ? " 
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** Not exactly that ; but my arm getting better, 
I could not think of giving up the Navy." 

" I should imagine not," said Hudson, " and 
in war time, too. Hark ye, my boy ; there's a 
very good chance, the captain thinks, of our being 
sent out to the Black Sea next spring, and then, 
as we are fuU-handed, some of us are sure to be 
drafted into the Naval Brigade before Sebas- 
topol." 

" That would be seeing service ! " said George, 
with a kindling eye. " I should delight in 
that." 

*' I should think every body would that had a 
chance," said the first lieutenant. 

And what did Alice think about it? How 
did she feel about the breaking up of the plan, 
and the departure of George ? In Alice's heart 
love was growing ; it had not yet assumed the 
full proportions which that great heart was 
capable of giving to it. When George last 
quitted them, she had not as yet begun to love 
him, though then just tottering on the brink and 
verge of the abyss. Now she had begun, and 
made some considerable progress, but even yet 
love was young in her, and not that all-absorbing 
passion which it would become. She had not, 
as yet, tested what the absence of the man she 
loved would be to her. She had an undefined 
dread and shrinking from parting, still she 
pleased herself with the notion of his going 
forth on the path of duty, and dwelt in antici- 
pation on triumphs and distinction which he 
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would gain. The threatened separation did not, 
therefore, come so terribly to her as it would 
have done if she had had experience of a long 
previous absence ; she did not, as yet, know the 
watching and waiting, the trembling and shrink- 
ing from news, which loving hearts have to bear 
when they are sundered ; especially when the 
cannon is making the sudden and violent death 
of the boldest and bravest a matter of every- 
day occurrence, and each despatch is read 
with nervous terror lest the name of some 
loved one should be written there in letters of 
blood. 

The day for parting at last came. The " Re- 
novator " hoisted the blue Peter, and the officers 
on leave had to hasten on board. All of them 
had been entertained at the hospitable table of 
the good Herr Wortmann ; all of them had had 
the opportunity of meeting Alice, and admiring 
her wondrous beauty. They did not, therefore, 
at all wonder at the deep melancholy which 
possessed George Frampton for the first few 
days of his return to duty, neither did they 
twit him or joke him very much. A little harm- 
less banter was, doubtless, administered as he 
got more able to bear it, and as his companions 
thought that it was high time he should be 
shaking off his low spirits. 

Nothing served to animate and cheer the young 
Lieutenant so much as looking forward to the 
probable opportunity of distinguishing himself 
in the Russian war. All on board the '^ Reno- 
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vator " seemed fully persuaded that they would 
be despatched almost immediately to the Black 
Sea, upon their return to England, and all longed 
for a chance of a good stand-up fight, in place 
of the dismal, tiresome, blockading work, in 
which they had been employed during the last 
summer. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A CHANGE FOR THE WORSE. 

Mr. Aveland had been much shocked by the 
scene he had gone through with the dying 
Baronet. To see a spirit pass away in such a 
hard and reckless mood was terrible enough, 
still more appalling was it for one who had 
known Sir Cuthbert's antecedents, and who was 
able to judge how well his death accorded 
with his life. Mr. Aveland, had ere this been 
brought into fierce collision with Sir Cuthbert's 
violent temper. When his daughter had capti- 
vated Clement Tonstall, and when the father 
came to understand his son's intentions to go 
out as a missionary, he had attributed the whole 
scheme to the young lady's father, and had 
attacked him in the most furious manner on the 
subject. He had demanded that he should 
interfere, that he should impose a veto on his 
daughter's inclinations, that he should dissuade 
Clement Tonstall from what he considered his 
mad project. Mr. Aveland had very quietly, but 
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very firmly, refused. In his eyes it would have 
been sacrilege to have stood between a young 
clergyman and the missionary work ; it would 
have been little short of sacrilege to prevent, or 
in any way to discourage, his daughter's union 
with such an one. This he had brought himself 
to think the highest form which Christian zeal 
could assume, the highest work allowed to the 
Christian minister. He, therefore, utterly de- 
clined to second Sir Cuthbert's views, or to assist 
him in thwarting his son's project. For this he 
had to hear himself called intriguer, knave, 
madman, &c. ; but he had borne all this very 
quietly; and since the unpleasant rupture be- 
tween them, had carefully kept as much as 
possible out of the Baronet's way. 

We have seen on what occasion he sought to 
renew the acquaintance ; when he accompanied 
his widowed daughter to Doryton, to make, in 
her name, an offer of kindness to the hard old 
man — a sacrifice which Mrs. Tonstall had per- 
suaded herself she owed to the memory of her 
husband. When Sir Cuthbert had scornfully 
rejected this offer, Mr. Aveland had left him, 
never expecting to meet him again ; he was, 
therefore, somewhat startled by the hasty sum- 
mons he had received to go to Doryton with all 
speed. Ever ready to do a service, even to an 
enemy, he had not hesitated to obey, without 
questioning, the call ; and he had some hope 
that the old man must have been softened, and, 
perhaps, anxious to see him in his clerical cha- 

O 
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racter, or, at any rate, to ask forgiveness of 
him for the harshness with which he bad treated 
him and his daughter. 

This notion, however, had been soon dispelled ; 
Sir Cuthbert was the same as ever; and, it 
seemed to Mr. Aveland, that the only purpose 
for which he had been summoned was that he 
might fetch the granddaughter, with whose ap- 
pearance the old Baronet had been so much 
struck. The end had come so rapidly after his 
entrance, the last words had been spoken in so 
low a tone, the closing struggle had been so 
fearful, and the whole scene so deeply moving, 
that Mr. Aveland was too confused to under- 
stand that the great subject on which the dying 
man wished to speak to him — was a will. 

In common with all the rest of the world, he 
knew that the title went to Sir Cuthbert's ne- 
phew, and that the estates were tied up with 
the title; and though Alice, as next heir in 
direct descent, would inherit the personal estate, 
if it was not otherwise devised, yet he had never 
calculated upon her chance being a great one, 
as Sir Cuthbert had always so bitterly resented 
his son's marriage, and constantly refused in any 
way to acknowledge it. It is true, that when 
he saw his granddaughter he had appeared 
strangely drawn towards her, and his invitation 
to her to come and stay at Doryton, and his 
now sudden sending for Mr. Aveland and asking 
for her, could not but forcibly suggest that 
he had made some provision for her. As he 
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turned these things over in his mind, Mr. Ave- 
land came to the conclusion that it was his duty, 
having regard to the young girl's interests, to 
wait at Doryton until the arrival of the late 
Baronet's man of business, who was momentarily 
expected. 

From this gentleman he learnt that Sir Cuth- 
bert had made no will, to his knowledge ; that 
certainly Miss Alice Tonstall would be heir-at- 
law, and entitled to receive all the residue of 
the personal estate, after the payment of the 
debts ; that, of course, Mr. Aveland was aware 
that the estates went with the title, and that he 
had, perhaps, better tell him at once that the 
debts were very heavy, and he was inclined to 
think that there would be little or no remainder, 
after payment of them, to carry to Miss Alice's 
credit. Having received this explanation, not a 
very promising one for Alice's interests, Mr. 
Aveland left the Hall. Before going, however, 
he requested Mr. Matthews, the attorney, to do 
all that was necessary to protect his grand- 
daughter's interests ; arid the man of business 
promised, with rather an excess of obsequious- 
ness and a prodigal expenditure of bows and 
smiles, to look after the young lady's interests 
as if they were his own; and to hasten the 
winding up of affairs with all possible despatch, 
that he might be able to inform Mr. Aveland to 
what she would be entitled. 

On the next day after the death of the old 
Baronet, the new one arrived at the Hall. He 

O 2 
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had but seldom been seen there in Sir Cuthbert's 
lifetime, having been one of the especial objects 
of the old man's rancorous dislike. And, indeed, 
if he had had as good cause for hating all the 
other objects of his aversion, as he had in Sir 
Hubert's case, some excuse might, perhaps, have 
been made for him. Sir Hubert had nothing in him 
to like or admire. He was mean, parsimonious, 
cunning, treacherous. He had not the strong, 
open vices of Sir Cuthbert, but the change could 
scarcely be called an improvement. In place 
of violent outbursts of passion, and plain, out- 
spoken enmity, you had underhand stealthy 
seeking of vengeance, and ian unexpected blow 
struck at an unfair advantage. Sir Cuthbert 
had been great in his time for hospitality and 
profusion : the new baronet viras parsimonious 
and close. He retained for the present the staff 
of keepers who presided over the game, but 
only that he might make a good thing of 
shooting down and selling the vast accumulation 
of hares and pheasants which were to be found 
in the preserves. He refused to buy in any of 
the splendid furniture and fittings of the Hall. 
The whole was obliged to be put up to auction, 
as well as the magnificent stud of horses, and 
even the plate, and linen, and pictures of an* 
cestral Tonstalls ; to the infinite scandal of the 
neighbourhood. 

It was soon found that Alice was not likely 
to gain much from her grandfather's estate. 
His debts were discovered to be very large. 
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His racing establishment, and other heavy ex- 
penses, had obliged him to borrow considerable 
suras, which had now to be defrayed out of his 
personal estate. Mr. Aveland could not but 
think it fortunate for his granddaughter that 
she had found some good friends in Norway, 
and that she had every probability of inheriting 
the considerable stores of the Bergen merchant. 
There did not appear any likelihoood of much 
coming to her from the English side. 

Meantime, the little village of Doryton (the 
poor in which had managed, in one way or an- 
other, to live off the great house to a consider- 
able extent in Sir Cuthbert's lifetime, and were 
demoralised accordingly) was raising a wail 
of lamentation at the mean ways which now 
prevailed at the Hall. Only some half dozen 
servants where there used to be twenty ; a couple 
of indifferent horses in those vast stables ; one 
sorry old * brougham in the ample carriage- 
houses ; and no company — no dinners or break- 
fasts for the county gentry — nothing but one dis- 
agreeable-looking man with a squint in one eye, 
poking about in the grand old house, and seem- 
ing as if he was trying to find something to lay 
his hands upon and convert into hard cash. 
Then the tenants — there was a general chorus 
among them ; all of them had received notice to 
quit, and they knew pretty well that they would 
not be reinstated in their farms without a consi-s 
derable rise in their rent. The stern old Sir 
Cuthbert, who had never' brooked the least op- 
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position, and who, if a tenant had ventured to 
have an opinion of his own, about voting, or any 
other matter, would have turned him out of his 
farm and ruined him, if he could — the stern old 
Sir Cuthbert was absolutely regretted. The 
tenants said that ^^ he wasn't a bad sort after all, 
if you took care to let him have his own way, 
and not to thwart him ; that this here new one, 
one couldn't tell how to have him at all; he 
seemed mighty civil and friendly like, and then 
the next day came down a notice to quit." 

The Rector of Flowermead and his niece were 
greatly interested in the new owner of the 
Doryton property ; and greatly disappointed by 
not having benefitted by the change. Poaching 
was still the monster evil in Flowermead, and 
one with which it seemed almost hopeless to 
attempt to cope. There was such an excitement 
and fascination about it, that so long as hares 
and pheasants were so jealously watched, it 
seemed that it must needs be that they would 
be eagerly sought. Ellen sighed, as she heard 
from the wives and mothers, the sad stories of 
troubles and miseries, dissipation, theft, impri- 
sonment, and ruin, brought about by this fearful 
contamination of our rural population. 

Sir Hubert was a very keen preserver. He 
found game save his butcher's bill, and fetch 
also a very high price in the London market. 
Jerry Dawkins, when he heard of the extra 
keenness with which the keepers were now 
obliged to watch, could scarcely be prevented 
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from trying his hand again. Many grievous 
struggles had he with himself, and the newborn 
respectability of this whilom prince of poachers 
was placed in imminent peril. Happily, how- 
ever, virtue at last triumphed, and Jerry still 
occupied his mind with the acquisition of lite- 
rary lore, and kept his fingers off the tempting 
hares and pheasants. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A SAD CATASTROPHE. 

Who that has seen that glorious view from the 
public gardens of AUanches over the Bay of 
Mont St. Michel can ever forget it? The old 
rock, crowned and clustered all over with houses, 
still preserves its strangely picturesque outline, 
looking, in a dim and misty atmosphere, like 
some enormous ship riding at anchor in a quiet 
roadstead. But when the sun shines bright, 
and the tide is at its highest, and the rock be- 
comes completely isolated — having a wonderful 
resemblance, as seen from the distance of eight 
miles at AUanches, to the nearer view of our own 
St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall — then it is, 
perhaps, most striking : a complete fairy land it 
looks, and, altogether, a thing to dream of. 

But, reader, approach not too near; venture 
not, with step profane and prying eye, to inves- 
tigate the realities of that which looks so beau- 
teous at at a distance ; venture not if you have 
any appreciation of the intensest and most con- 
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centrated acrimony, the very essence and distil- 
lation of filthy French town-odour. Who has 
not heard of the " body-and-soul-stinking town 
of Cologne V but even he that hath practically 
discovered the truth of Coleridge's description, 
by a sojourn in that manufacture of scents (de- 
mand creates supply), even such an one as this, 
is scarcely sufficiently initiated, to bear without 
flinching the concentrated horrors of Mont St. 
Michel. Yet who can look at it and not want 
to explore it? Who can be sufficiently self-con- 
tained not to want to know better that most 
riveting and alluring rock, with its old church 
of St. Michael crowning its peak — now a prison 
and a telegraph station? Certainly not the 
Miss Carvells, who, as they walked to and fro in 
the AUanches gardens, on that fine terrace pro- 
menade, and looked at the old rock across the 
waste of sands, expressed a very decided opinion 
that it " would be very jolly to get up a party 
to have a look at it." 

The Miss Carvells were arrayed in Parisian 
magnificence; the father, in the fulness of his 
heart at having cleared over a thousand pounds 
by the late race, having sent off an order to 
Paris for a new " rig out," as he called it, for 
all three of his daughters ; informing them at the 
same time, that they could not expect to get 
that every day, and that they had better make 
the most of their chance while it lasted. This the 
young ladies were quite prepared to do. Those 
fascinating brown jackets, trimmed with gold 

05 
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and silver ; those immensely flounced and hugely 
extended silk dresses; those wonderfully small 
hats, have struck all AUanches with dismay. 
For the present the Miss Carvells are at the top 
of the tree — neither English or French, neither 
meeses or madames can stand against them. 
Consequently, the English young ladies are won- 
dering what the men can see to admire in those 
very vulgar, impudent-looking girls with red 
hair ; and the French madames are writing off 
furious letters to their Parisian friends for the 
very last patterns of the modes, that they may 
exercise their ingenuity in eclipsing the English 
meeses. The men, however, especially the 
Frenchmen, pay fitting worship* to the divinities 
now in the ascendant. A gay swarm of loun- 
gers clusters and clings round the three fair 
enslavers, as they promenade to and fro in the 
gardens— conspicuous among whom is Compte 
Alberic de Mouton, who keeps close beside the 
fair Fanny — a young lady, who, as he informs 
his friends, is parfaitement gentille. 

The Miss Carvells seem inclined to make the 
most of their triumph, and as they pass any of 
the promenaders their voices are particularly 
loud, and their laugh especially ringing and 
joyous. The conversation is carried on partly 
in English, partly in questionable French. Most 
of the youth at AUanches have learnt a little 
English, of rather a peculiar idiom, and, ofcoursej 
English young ladies all speak French. Was it 
not paid for as an extra at the boarding school 
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for some five or six years? of course, they must 
have learnt it. Between the two languages, 
however, they manage to keep np a very noisy 
conversation, and sufficiently to scandalize the 
quiet English mammas who may chance to be in 
the gardens. What a curious thought is it that 
upon these gay butterflies of the worid, as they 
pass and repass with their attendant cavaliers, 
there are looking out from those latticed win- 
dows, the eyes of nuns, vowed for ever to the 
strictest seclusion, and completely severed from 
their kind ! The public garden was once a con- 
vent garden; and the convent still stands ac- 
tually in the garden, though having no commu- 
nication with it. The Revolution laid its strong 
grasp upon the lovely grounds, and converted 
them to the public use, but the convent building 
was spared, and is still inhabited by recluses. I 
wonder what they think of the Miss Carvells 
and their party ! 

It is probable that at this moment the Miss 
Carvells don't much care what they think about 
them, for they have incense and admiration 
enough from their followers. A Frenchman can 
at any rate turn a compliment neatly, and has 
somehow a strange knack of making himself 
agreeable to mademoiselle. 

" You will come, of course. Count," said the 
soft voice of Miss Fanny to the noble Alberic. 

" If mademoiselle desires it, I shall be ravi, 
that is, ver glad to come." The Count prided 
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himself much on his English, in which he was 
wont to converse with his Yorkshire groom. 

" Oh ! of course, you'll all come," said Kate, 
looking round her ; '* everybody here must enter 
into a solemn engagement for to-morrow at ten." 

**For what will the demoiselle oblige us?" 
asked another Anglomaniac. 

" For Mont St, Michel, of course," answered 
Kate ; " we're going to make a party for Mont 
St. Michel to-morrow, to go by Pontorson, take 
our own wine, and all that sort of thing ; dine 
on top of the rock, have a jolly dance, and then 
away home." 

*' Oh ! it will be, indeed, charming !" said Count 
Alberic. 

" Well, then," said Kate, who appeared to 
assume the control of the party, " carriages are 
to be ordered for ten to-morrow. Count, you 
will see about getting them, there's a good 
Count, now do. We will all meet in the Place ; 
and mind, Mr. Hilldon, you bring your corno- 
pean — we must have some music. Somebody 
must also get a fiddler for the dance. Who'll 
undertake to look after the hampers and the 
champagne ?" 

*^ If I shall be allowed the privilege of pro- 
viding all," said the generous Count, " I shall 
be grateful." 

"By all means. Count," said Kate; "how 
very handsome of you ! We will leave it in 
your hands, then." The Count was already re- 
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paid by the approving smile which beamed forth 
from the eyes of his Fanchette. 

Thus the great pic-nic was organised. At ten 
o'clock next morning half-a-dozen vehicles of a 
most singular appearance (no two being the least 
alike) were assembled on the Place at AUanches ; 
a number of smart young ladies and gentlemen 
were ready to deposit themselves in them. 
Count Alberic's servant drove up with a cargo 
of hampers, promising good cheer, and a very 
merry party were soon rattling along the Pon- 
torson road to the enlivening strains of " Lucy 
Neal," as executed on the cornopean by Mr. Hill- 
don ; who, having been plucked three times at 
Cambridge, was come to AUanches to read. 
Mr. Carvell declined to join the party, saying 
that he was too old for such exploits ; and, in 
fact, the party consisted, as regards ladies, of 
the three Miss Carvells, Count Alberic's mother, 
who came to do propriety, and Miss Bessy 
Hilldon, a young lady nearly as loud as the 
Miss Carvells themselves; and for gentlemen, 
there were some five or six young Frenchmen, 
and three Englishmen. 

The English young ladies enjoyed themselves 
infinitely. With so many devoted squires to do 
their least bidding, with such a happy blending 
of the solidity of the English youth with the 
esprit and versatility of the French, with the 
two nations vieing for their smiles and trying to 
cut one another out, what could be pleasanter? 
True, the road was very bad, and the carriages, 
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with very stiff springs, jolted fearfully, but that 
was quite a trifle. True, they scarcely caught 
a view of Mont St. Michel the whole way ; but 
they had other things to think about and amuse 
them ; and, when having past Pontorson, they 
entered on the long sandy two miles which 
leads to the Mont, they got a good view of its 
strange shape and picturesque appearance. The 
sun shone brightly, and all was fair and gay. 
The ladies were gallantly handed from their 
carriages, and escorted through all the dark and 
dirty nooks of the lower town. The fishermen's 
wives gazed with amazement at the bright and 
glittering party, and thought they must be at 
least dukes and marquesses. 

Gradually they wound up the steep ascent to 
the old church and government prison. The 
governor, known to some of the party, was 
most polite, himself doing the honours of his 
strange prison-house. He pointed out the cell 
where the unhappy Prince Polignac lingered 
out so many weary years, and showed them other 
sad mementos of Bourbon tyranny. Last of all, 
he showed them the prisoners now in the prison ; 
and cheering, doubtless, must it have been to 
to the eyes of men who, though felons, were 
still Frenchmen, to catch a glimpse of some of 
the ravishing toilettes of that heau monde from 
which they had been violently and ignominiously 
torn away. 

Then the feast was spread on a convenient 
spot, and full justice was done to the excellent 
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viands and sparkling champagne provided ty 
the Count, If the party had been noisy and 
talkative before the champagne, what were they 
after ! Loud, indeed, was the reverberation of 
applause which rewarded Miss Kate for her 
splendid execution of "There's a bower of 
roses ; " and louder still (at least, from Count 
Alberic) when his Fanny sweetly warbled 
" Robert toi que j'aime/' Vigorous, too, was 
the encomium passed by the Frenchmen (who 
couldn't understand a word of it) on Mr. Hill 
don's singing of a " nigger " melody ; and by 
the Englishmen, on the little French vaudeville 
songs given by Count Alberic. The merriment 
waxed fast and furious, when, at length, the 
whole party stood up for a dance, and the ser- 
vices of the fiddle were put into urgent requi- 
sition. There not being partners enough of the 
fair sex for all the gentlemen, some of them 
were obliged to waltz with one another, but this 
only seemed to add to the amusement and mirth. 
Of course, Count Alberic had secured the hand 
of his Fanny, and in the mazy whirl of the 
dance, that young lady gave the last finishing 
touches to her conquest, and completely enslaved 
the young Frenchman. At length, however, 
Madame de Mouton, who, though she had little 
enough of prudence in all conscience, was yet 
supposed to represent it on this occasion, was 
constrained to speak the unwelcome word. They 
must be going ; the tide would soon be making, 
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and they must take advantage of the interval to 
get clear of the sands. 

" Going ! " cries Count Alberic ; " misfortune 
to the vi^ord." 

" Going ! " cries Fanny, " back in those horrid 
jolting carriages. Let's walk ! " 

" Oh, yes ! let's walk ; that would be jolly," 
was the chorus. 

" You forget the tide," said some one more 
prudent than the rest. 

" Oh ! the tide won't be up for two hours," 
was the reply. 

" We can inquire of the fishermen," said Count 
Alberic. 

" Never mind the tide, let's have a good walk," 
said Fanny. " I should like to show you how 
English girls can walk." 

" You are truly charming," said the Count. 

" Come, Count, let us run down quickly and 
get the start of the rest. We can make a short 
cut back to Allanches across the sands." 

Away ran the giddy pair, the others not per- 
ceiving that they had gone. When they did 
perceive it, they took it for granted that they 
should find them again before the carriages were 
ready. No one imagined that they were really 
in earnest in starting at that late hour for an 
eight-mile walk. Half an hour later, when just 
getting into their carriages, they learnt, much to 
their dismay, that the Count and his companion 
had been seen walking straight across the sands, 
in the direction of Allanches. 
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" I told them it was dangerous/' said an old 
fisherman, "and that they would have need to 
be very quick about it. But I think, somehow, 
they didn't hear me, they were laughing and 
talking so much." 

It was useless now for any one to go after the 
walkers, to try to bring them back ; before they 
could be overtaken, the danger would be immi- 
nent, and it would be more perilous to them to 
turn back than to go forward. The party, 
therefore, drove off in great anxiety ; and, after 
crossing the sands by the short route to Pon- 
torson, drove along the edge of them, making 
towards the spot which would be passed by the 
direct path from Mont St. Michel to Allanches. 
As they drove along as quickly as the terribly 
heavy sand would allow them, they saw, with 
extreme trepidation, that the tide was flowing 
in rapidly all over the flat expanse. No traces 
of the two walkers could be seen. The noisy 
merriment of the party was now completely 
hushed : all saw and understood the danger. To 
those caught by the tide on those sands escape 
is impossible ; the insidious water first fills up 
the courses of the streams which wind across 
the sand from the landward side, and a stream 
which half an hour before you could have crossed 
without difficulty, is suddenly found to have 
increased its depth so much, as to make the 
attempt to cross it very hazardous. Then, when 
you are bewildered between the deepening chan- 
nels of the streams, comes suddenly behind yoQ 
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the tide-wave, appearing, at a distance a gentle 
ripple, flowing with a slow movement gradually 
onwards — but being, in reality, a deep field of 
water, coming on at a swift and constantly in- 
creasing speed, so that the fishermen on those 
sands tell you, a horse, at his utmost speed, can 
scarcely outstrip it. 

The only hope of the party now was, that the 
Count and his companion, might, by using great 
activity, have been able to reach the safe ground 
before the tide had overtaken them. Night was 
closing in, and the attempt to continue their 
drive along the edge of the sand must be aban- 
doned. It was agreed that it was better for 
them to make at once towards the town, in the 
hope that they might find their missing com- 
panions to have arrived before them. 

Poor Madame de Mouton had passed from 
being the gayest of the gay to be the saddest of 
the sad. Bitter and heart-rending were her 
cries and exclamations. Alas ! madame, there 
is but too good a cause for your grief! That 
gay young son, ever full of kindness and gentle- 
ness towards you, you shall never see again. 
That bright young life has been suddenly cut 
off. Hurried unthinkingly into the rash exploit, 
and finding, after some half hour's walk, that 
the tide was already beginning to flow up the 
streams and channels which they had to cross, 
he had proposed to his companion that they 
should turn back. Fanny Carvell, however, 
made light of the danger, said she enjoyed 
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walking through the water, and pointed to the 
other side as quite near — the absolute level and 
sameness of hue in the sands making the distance 
appear far less than it was. A brave young 
man does not like to appear more timorous than 
a lady. Count Alberic, like all Frenchmen, was 
brave as a lion. Away then they sped again, 
running as fast as they could, an4 making light 
of the splashings and wettings they occasionally 
got. 

At length, however, a tide-way had to be 
crossed, where the water had hollowed out a 
channel to a considerable depth. Here Fanny's 
footing failed, and she fell — ^being dragged out 
by her companion only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. It was then her turn to propose going 
back — she feared to face any more such deep 
and dangerous places as the one through which 
she had just, with so much danger, passed. But, 
alas ! going back was now out of the question^ 
They tried it, but soon they had to abandon 
it. They tried to go forward again, but every 
moment the water grew deeper around them. 
It was everywhere ! They walked in it ; they 
fell into deep holes eaten out by it. They were 
in a sea, nothing but water, water — water as 
far as the eye could reach — water each moment 
rising higher and higher to engulf its helpless 
victims ! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

CHESTER COMMON ROOM. — NO. II. 

Meantime, parish work at Flowermead increased 
and multiplied. The outer crust and shell had 
received some improvements ; there was now a 
decent church to worship in, a school for the 
children, and clothing and benefit clubs esta- 
blished — but this was only a beginning. The 
real reformation — the reformation of life and 
manners — was yet to come. To visit the people 
systematically, to get to know their habits of 
thought and ways of speaking, to bring home 
instruction to their daily life, and convince 
them of their particular errors, this was a 
greater and more arduous undertaking. The^ 
Rector felt here especially his short-comings, in 
having lived so isolated from his fellows all his 
time, inhabiting a dream-land of his own, and 
fancying himself a man of vast importance to 
the community, when, in fact, he was the merest 
supernumerary, and most utterly useless of mor- 
tals. Now he had to unlearn, with great trouble. 
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all his stiff and dignified notions ; for you must 
needs be a plain man to get on with plain 
people ; and with all the unlearning there needed 
a great deal of learning also, so that he found 
the task too hard for him single-handed. 

His niece could not do all that was needed in 
the way of help in these matters, active and 
useful though she was ; consequently, the Rector 
of Flowerraead perceived that he must get a 
curate. To effect this object, he advertised in 
the " Guardian," and received a dozen answers 
by the next post. It was rather a delicate and 
difficult operation to discriminate by the hand- 
writing, style, &c., with which of these gentlemen 
negotiations should be continued, and which 
should be suffered to drop off. At length, how- 
ever, both uncle and 'niece concurred in giving 
the palm to a Mr. Nugent, who wrote from 
Oxford, where he was keeping term for his M.A. 
degree, and who referred to persons with whom 
Mr. Frampton was acquainted. After this de- 
cision had been come to, the Rector rather 
startled his niece, by saying that he thought it 
would be much better that he should have a 
personal interview with Mr. Nugent before en- 
gaging him, consequently, he had some idea of 
running up to Oxford for a few days. 

" Oxford ! " said Ellen, " I thought you would 

not like to meet I thought, that is, that you 

were not very much pleased with the Fellows 
of Chester College, and, perhaps, it might be 
awkward." 
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" My dear Ellen, I believe T was very silly 
when I left Oxford, and had all sorts of whims 
and fancies in my head, which I think I have 
now lost. I should much like to see them all 
again." 

" Well, I think it would be an excellent plan 
for you to see Mr. Nugent ; save an immense 
deal of trouble; and you would be so much 
better able to judge if you would like him for a 
helper." 

Upon these grounds it was that the Rev. 
Josiah returned to pay a visit to Oxford for the 
first time since he had left it rather more than 
a year before. He had written to Mr. Hardland 
to say that he was coming up, and there was a 
general excitement and interest among the mem- 
bers of Chester Common Room, to see again 
theif late Senior Fellow, of whom they had 
heard such extraordinary stories, and whose 
dignified presence, and excassive antipathy to 
reforms, they had not yet forgotten. It was 
the beginning of October term; that pleasant 
time in the academical year, when, after four 
months' absence, the tutors and dons of the 
University meet again ; some coming from paro- 
chial cures taken for the long vacation, some 
from wandering over Europe, some even from a 
rapid run through the States : when old friends 
come together after a long separation, each 
charged with new ideas, the result of new obser- 
vations ; full of new books that they have read, 
new celebrities whose acquaintance they have 
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made, strange adventures by flood and fell, 
efforts of piscatorial skill, or wondrous accuracy 
with the gun or rifle. There is always much to 
talk about at the beginning of October terra; 
University changes that have happened since 

they last met, ** What a lucky fellow D 

was to drop in for .that Living," "So G 

has actually got married," and " Who on earth 
will be made Bishop next ? " &c. 

Coming at this time of a redundancy of topics 
and superfluity of excitement, it is probable 
that the late Senior Fellow's return to his 
College for a short visit, did not create that 
sensation that it otherwise would have done. 
Nevertheless, they were all sufliciently on the 
alert to receive him. 

" Now you two fellows, Fantom and Moody, 
you really must keep your radicalism to your- 
selves, just for a few days, while Frampton is 
here," said Mr. Hardland, on the evening before 
the Rector was expected. 

" I mean to deliver my testimony," said 
Fantom, " that is, if the old gentleman comes 
out with any of his knockdown assertions." 

" And I shall take up my parable also," said 
Moody. 

" You really are incorrigible, you two," said 
Hardland ; " and what with having spent the 
long vacation in Germany, talking Hegelism, 
and consuming bad beer and worse tobacco, you 
are not fit companions for a respectable country 
parson." 
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" Come, come, Hardland, where have yon 
been, I should like to know ? " 

**Been! why, I've been exploring the Py- 
renees, in company with some very decent, 
respectable French people, who have a proper 
regard for the powers that be." 

" Rather a common sentiment that in France 
just now, I should imagine," said Moody ; ** but 
I beg to observe I have not been Germanizing, 
if Fantom has. I have been killing salmon in 
Norway." 

" Well, that's a respectable pursuit," said 
Hardland, " I can sympathise with that." 

*' I should like to have got you to the Meta- 
physical Club at Miinich, Hardland," said 
Fantom; '*you would have heard some argu- 
ments worth listening to." 

" In the first place, not understanding German, 
I shouldn't have had much chance of edification," 
said Hardland ; " and, in the next place, if I 
had understood their lingo, I doubt if I should 
have been highly edified." 

'' Suppose you give us the benefit of some of 
their discussions, Fantom," said Moody; "to- 
morrow, say, when Frampton is here." 

" I shall dine out, if you do," said Long, a 
man of few words, but plenty of stock-in- 
trade. 

" If he means to do that," said Hardland, 
" I'll ask a friend of mine to meet him. He's a 
little man, but big enough to put to route a 
whole armv of Germans." 
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" Oh ! do ask him," said Moody, " we shall 
have a battle royal." 

" No thank you," said Fantom, " discretion's 
the better part of valour. He hits too hard 
for me." • 

" Fantom's modest," said Hardland. 

" That's really a charming trait in his cha- 
racter," said his friend Moody. 

Among this, as might be supposed, not very 
congenial society, the grave and staid Rector of 
Flowermead took his place on the following 
evening. They found him extremely affable, 
and not a bit stiff and dignified. An extra 
amount of dignity had been expected on his 
visiting College as an incumbent, but, lo ! and 
behold ! he mixed among them as an ordinary 
mortal. Mr. Fantom tries a little radicalism to 
see if it would cause a commotion ; Mr.Frampton 
only smiles. Then a little bit of the newest 
invented German nothingarianism ; the Rector 
still graciously smiles, and does not take up the 
cudgels. 

" What's come over the man ? " thought Mr. 
Hardland. " I wonder if he will stand an 
allusion to his love affair." 

" By the way, Frampton, reports were very 
rife about you in College, before the Long. 
Slanders, no doubt ! They said you were going 
to commit matrimony." 

The Rector winced a little. " It's not a very 
pleasant subject, Hardlajid, and we'll say no 
more on it, if you please." 

P 
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A slight titter among the other Fellows, 
not at the Rector, but at Mr. Hardland, who 
was thus neatly and quietly put down. 

*' What sort of a place do you find Flower- 
mead ? " said Long ; ** we heard a very bad 
account of it from some one who professed to 
know it." 

** I am sorry to say it's a dreadfully demo- 
ralized place," said Mr. Frampton ; " but we 
must work hard, and perhaps something may 
yet be done." 

"Work!" said Mr. Hardland to himself. 
"Why, this is a change — fancy Frampton 
working ! " 

"I hope to find an efficient helper in a 
man whom I have to-day agreed with to act as 
curate. We have plenty to do there, I assure 
you." 

" Is there any chance of reforming those 
boors and poachers ? " said Mr. Fantom, some- 
what contemptuously. 

*' Yes, I think something may be done," re- 
plied the Rector ; " at any rate, you have the 
young children to operate on, and can teach 
them to be a little better than their parents." 

"What do you think of our new statutes, 
Frampton ? " said Mr. Hardland, who was de- 
termined to try how far the late Senior Fellow 
had changed his views. " You know we have 
taken away all local distinctions — ^thrown all 
the Fellowships open." 

" I don't see that it will make much difference. 
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if all the Colleges do the same," responded Mr. 
Frampton, mildly; "there will, probably, be 
about the same opening for talented men as 
there was before the change." 

" Then you don't object to interfering with 
founders' wills ? " 

" I had much rather that they should be 
carried out; but in these days we must, it 
seems, give in to the theory of making the 
greatest use possible of everything ; and it's no 
good to try to swim against the stream." 

** I am very glad to find you are turned 
reformer, Mr. Frampton," said Moody. 

" Not a very violent reformer, perhaps," said 
the Rector ; " but I see we must get rid of 
things that clog the wheels and keep the machine 
from working properly." 

" Bravo ! " said Fantom ; " and I hope you 
hold the same in theology, Frampton — creeds 
and articles, and those sort of things, which clog 
the wheels of speculative progress, these had 
better be got rid of, don't you think so ? " 

" You'll hardly expect me to agree with you 
in that, considering that I hold a living on 
the faith of my subscription to those said creeds 
and articles." 

There was now a slight titter at Mr. Fan- 
tom's expense. The Rector of Flowermead did 
not seem as if he was either to be irritated or 
made a fool of. 

** What horrid stuff this College port is!" said 
Fantom, as a last resource. " I wish we could 

P 2 
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introduce into Common Rooms some nice light 
German wines instead of this stuff." 

" And pipes, I suppose," said Hardland. 

" Pipes, certainly ! Don't you think it would 
be an improvement, Frampton ?" 

" Idon't smoke," said the Rector ; "but I think 
German wines are not amiss in the summer." 

** You havn't given up your glass of port wine 
at Flowermead, have you?" said Hardland. 

" I and my niece generally dine early, and 
then, of course, one can't sit after dinner. One 
has a long afternoon for the parish by that 
arrangement." 

Mr. Hardland stared with amazement. The 
Rector's Oxford habits, opinions, prejudices, 
fancies, whims — all the notions for which he was 
so notorious — all his very Oxford self seemed 
to have fallen off him, like the shell of a butter- 
fly. The Senior Fellow of Chester, who was 
the very impersonation of the old Oxford School 
— a lover of port wine, a hater of change, an 
upholder of everything mellowed by time, how- 
ever great an abuse; the Senior Fellow who 
scorned work, who stood upon his dignity, and 
despised his juniors, now comes out like an ordi- 
nary mortal ; a country parson of average intel- 
ligence, and active, energetic views and habits. 
Certainly, a year in the country had done great 
things for him ; but it would probably have 
done but little had it not been for the crucible 
into which he had been plunged by Miss Kate 
Carvell, and which had turned out altogether a 
very useful process of disenchantment. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE CURATE. 



Mr. Nugent was a grave, thoughtful-looking 
raan, tall and pale. He talked very little, and 
did not express any very strong opinions. He 
appeared anxious to discover his Rector's wishes 
upon the various points connected with parish 
work, and having discovered thera, he went at 
once to carry them out simply and straightfor- 
wardly. Thus, instead of a new clerical ma- 
chine being introduced at Flowermead to coun- 
teract and jostle with the original one, the 
original was more than doubled in power and 
eflBciency. There was a young head, young 
limbs, and activity to back the old one, and, 
above all, there was an iron will. The curate 
was a man of an iron will. He seemed to have 
it under very good discipline and control ; but 
once having set himself to do a thing, nothing 
could turn him back. This was just the man 
for Flowermead, where it was by no means all 
plain sailing, and some pretty strong fights the 
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Curate had to fight ; but he was generally suc- 
cessful. 

Still Ellen Frampton could not get on with 
Mr. Nugent at all. There was evidently some 
mystery about him. He had not that open, 
frank manner which belongs to those who are on 
comfortable terms with themselves, and all the 
world. He was preoccupied and silent ; neces- 
sarily a frequent guest at the Rectory, and often 
falling to Ellen for amusement, she always 
found it an extremely heavy task. He would 
listen, indeed, to all she said, and particularly if 
it related to parish matters, most attentively, 
and Ellen always found that any suggestion she 
had ventured to make, and any opinions she had 
expressed, were attended to most religiously; 
but Ellen would rather have had a little opposi- 
tion than this cold acquiescence. She would 
have liked to hear the Curate's own opinions, to 
have got some insight into his mind ; but this 
did not seem possible. His sermons she consi- 
dered admirable, and showing great thought and 
earnestness; but, out of the pulpit, she found 
him by no means all that she would have liked. 
Still, Mir. Nugent was obtaining a strange influ- 
ence in Flowermead, and producing a wonderful 
effect. He had the power of speaking when he 
needed it for remonstrating with his parishioners, 
and he seemed able to establish a mastery over 
them almost without effort. They did not know 
much of his antecedents at Flowermead. He 
was a man of about forty, though he had not 
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been many years in orders, having entered the 
University after he wets thirty. They did not 
know exactly what his previous profession had 
been, but believed he had been in the diplomatic 
service. 

Mr. Nugent was in the habit of taking very 
long walks. This the Framptons perceived 
early in their acquaintance with him, but they 
did not know for some time that the destination 
of his walks was generally Doryton Hall. When, 
one day, they were talking of the beauties of the 
neighbourhood, Ellen mentioned casually a grove 
of fine old oaks near Doryton. 

"Yes," said the Curate, "I am frequently 
there." 

'* Do you know the park well ?" 

" Yes ; I am generally through it two or three 
times a week." 

" Do you ever meet the new Baronet ? We 
have never seen him yet, but we don't hear very 
complimentary reports of him." 

*' There is nothing about him on which to 
hang a compliment." 

" You know him then ?" 

" Very intimately," said the Curate. 

" Dear me," said Ellen to herself, " how ex- 
traordinary that he should never have mentioned 
this before; going there constantly, and never 
speaking of it. There is some mystery in this. 
Have you known Sir Hubert long ?" 
Many years." 

I hope the bad reports one hears about him 
are exaggerated." 



66 
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" Not a bit," said Mr. Nugent. 

Ellen was fairly puzzled. For an intimate 
friend, he did not seem a very strong advocate. 

" Do you mean that he is really as close as he 
is said to be ? 

*' Nothing can exceed it," said the Curate. 

" Is it true that Sir Hubert is a widower ?" 
asked Ellen. 

*• Yes." 

" Whom did he marry ?" 

" A Yorkshire lady." 

" Do you know her name ?" 

" Yes — I know it." This was said in a way 
so as to imply — But I don't mean to tell it. 

" I am afraid we have not gained much by old 
Sir Cuthbert's death," said Ellen, not liking to 
abandon the subject. 
' " Lost a good deal," said Mr. Nugent. 

" Still he was by no means a good neighbour 
for us here at Flowermead." 

^* No ! but I much fear Sir Hubert will prove 



a worse one." 



What on earth takes this man over to Dory- 
ton three times a week? thought Ellen. He 
certainly does not seem particularly fond of his 
friend. Perhaps he's trying to convert him. 
Ellen was meditating another attack to try to 
fish out the Doryton mystery ; but Mr. Nugent 
volunteered some question about parochial mat- 
ters, which obliged her to change the subject. 

Well, and what did Mr. Nugent want at 
Doryton so often ? Let us follow him on one of 
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his walks. Through the fine old avenues of the 
park he goes, with a strong, resolute step, skirts 
the artificial lake, and passing by a private door 
through the flower gardens, reaches a side en- 
trance of the Hall. He opens the door himself 
without knocking, and running quickly up a 
staircase, knocks gently at a baize-covered door 
on the first landing. " Come in," in a querulous, 
squeaky tone. He opens the door, and stands 
in a comfortable library, with a deep window 
having a fine view over the park. The furniture 
of this pleasant roora is, however; rather scanty, 
and only a few miserable-looking volumes fill the 
fine old cases which had once groaned under 
imperial folios. In a red morocco easy-chair sits 
a gentleman in dressing-gown and slippers, 
though it is now the afternoon ; his face is sharp, 
anxious, sallow, and he looks by no means over- 
joyed to see his visitor. Mr. Nugent speaks 
first. 

" I have come again, Hubert, to see if any- 
thing has been done." 

" Nothing, as yet, my dear James ; you are so 
unreasonable — ^you must give me time." 

" If I could see anything to prove that you 
were in earnest, I should be satisfied." 

** Here are the plans," said Sir Hubert. 

" I have seen those before ; they prove no- 
thing. Have you given any instructions to act 
upon them?" 

*' I was thinking of writing to Walters this 

P5 
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very day ; but I have been interrupted by a very 
unpleasant visitor." 

"Who was that?" 

" Matthews — ^he has been here, and^ says he 
must have more money ; talks of emigrating, and 
giving up business. I wish he would." 

" He has not destroyed it ?" 

" No ; he knows what he's about too well for 
that — no such luck for me." 

" It wouldn't be luck for you." 

" Wouldn't it ! If only I had undisturbed 
possession, I would snap my fingers at all of 
you." 

** I know you would : but that wouldn't be 
good luck." 

" According to my way of thinking, it would." 

" Listen to me, Hubert. There is a chance 
for you in some way to redeem the fraud of 
which you have been guilty, and which I, unfor- 
tunately, have become acquainted with, by de- 
voting your money to good purposes, and con- 
ferring substantial benefit on the neighbourhood, 
in the way that I point out to you. You may, 
perhaps, excuse yourself some of the guilt ; at 
any rate, whether that be so or not, it is the only 
condition on which I will hold my tongue — and 
this concession I make not without the greatest 
struggle — for the sake of my poor sister's hus- 
band." 

" Your poor sister's husband is much obliged 
to you — vastly indebted, indeed. Ah! if it 
hadn't been for that unfortunate fever, and my 
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foolish, miserable ravings, I might have enjoyed 
my j6 15,000 a year without let or hindrance.-' 

" There is a God above all, Hubert." 

"Is there? But his thunderbolts sometimes 
sleep," said the other, with a sneer. 

" Speak not in that way, or I denounce you." 

" You are ever threatening ! A charming 
brother-in-law, truly ; but tell me,^ once for all, 
do you absolutely undertake to be silent if I will 
make this outlay which you require in cottages, 
a school, and a church ?" 

" For the present I will — until I see another 
urgent requirement. But you forget one of the 
conditions — to give up all the outlying preserves; 
this, however, can be no diflSculty with you, 
who do not shoot." 

" I find them profitable," said Sir Hubert. 

" That's a mere delusion, which you will soon 
discover," said the other. "However, let us 
come to the point ; let me see you write the 
letter to the builder at once to act upon these 
plans, and give it to me to post. In that case 
I shall be satisfied for the present." 

" Hard and unyielding !" said Sir Hubert, 
bitterly. 

" Yes !" was the quiet answer. 

The Baronet took up a sheet of paper, and 
wrote the required letter. The Clergyman 
waited for it to be finished, sealed and ad- 
dressed, then quietly took it in his hand and 
walked out of the room. As the door closed 
behind him. Sir Hubert heaved a deep sigh, and 
let his face sink between his hands. 
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" Weary work ! weary work !" said he, at 
length. " This is paying a heavy price, to have 
the whip used to one in this fashion — ^and twice 
in a day, too ! — and for what ? because I have 
laid hands on what is my own — ^my own by 
right, though it may not be by legal quibble ! 
Yes, ray own !" cried he, springing to his feet. 
"What just power had that old stem man to 
work in this fashion for my loss and detriment ? 
What right had he thus to visit the quarrels of 
old date on one who never had part or share in 
them ? No, James Nugent ! strong of purpose 
though you may be, I will not yet be driven the 
way you wish. I will meet you boldly when 
you next come, and boldly declare that 1 will 
not be driven by you — that I will have my own 
time, and see some of these shining heaps accu- 
mulate before I begin to squander them. You 
have got a letter — ^yes ! — but another letter of 
a different purport may follow, and counter- 
mand. You will be angry when you discover 
it ! Yes \ But will you dare, even if I should 
utterly brave you, to go to the extreme point of 
denouncing your own brother-in-law? Never! 
never ! Fool that I havebeen, to yield as much 
as I have done ; but I will take care to rectify 
it. But Matthews ! that is the great diflSculty. 
I fear that man — I fear that his price will be a 
heavy one." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



THE HEIRESS. 

" Kiel 



" Dearest Alice — How intensely do I long to 
see you, and yet there is no chance. It is some 
happiness to be even drawing nearer to you, and 
to be able to imagine you better in your daily 
life, from again seeing northern latitudes. I 
am at Kiel, waiting till the ice will let us 
enter the Baltic. How I wish I might employ 
the time in flying to Bergen — but I cannot leave 
my vessel even for a day. I have got the com- 
mand of a gun-boat, intended to annoy the 
enemy's coasts, run up rivers, &c. I am de- 
lighted with the sort of service, as it gives one 
the opportunity of showing whether one has a 
head on one's shoulders. Don't fancy there is 
any danger, or be frightened. The enemy know 
how to keep a judicious distance. I hope both 
you and your dear mother have been quite well 
since last I heard of you ; and the good Herr 
Gustav also. I spent some happy weeks with 
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my sister and uncle at Fowermead. He is quite 
another man ; and Ellen is a most useful help 
and companion to him. She seems very happy 
there. I believe you know nothing of your 
cousin, Sir Hubert, who now occupies Doryton ; 
he is very ill spoken of in the neighbourhood. 
Dearest Alice, when shall we meet again ? and 
when will that blessed time come, which once 
just dazzled my sight, and then was rudely 
withdrawn ? Oh ! how I long for it ! 

" Yours ever, George Frampton." 

This letter came to hand very opportunely to 
cheer Alice's drooping spirits, which, indeed, 
had drooped very low. How different Bergen 
was to her when George was gone ! She began 
positively to hate those broad-faced, fair, com- 
fortable-looking Norwegian Fraus and Frauleins; 
those flippant or stupid commercial friends of 
her uncle's. She began to wonder how people 
could be content to live in those ugly wooden 
houses, or to be everlastingly drinking coffee 
and smoking pipes. What could be the use of 
those endless cargoes of filthy-looking stock- 
fish? and who wanted those acres of pines? 
Everything around her seemed out of place, out 
of sorts; distasteful, . disagreeable ; her heart 
was away — her soul was absorbed in long wait- 
ing and regretting the absent one. Love had 
been developed in her by dwelling on him in 
memory. Love now mastered and tyrannised 
over her. She turned from the present — she 
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dwelt fondly on the past — and tried to paint 
brightly the future, but the colours seemed to 
fade as she laid them on. \yhat was in their 
future to give her hope? — a long waiting, a 
dread uncertainty. George slowly rising in his 
profession — if, indeed, in this terrible war he 
were not prematurely laid low — and then what ? 
Would that good time come, when he could call 
her his own, and give her not only his hand and 
heart, but his life, be her companion and friend, 
live with her, and not be torn from her for long 
intervals to follow up his sailor work ? Would 
that time ever come ? and if ever, would it come 
when they were both still young, with hearts 
still unscathed and unhardened, the same to one 
another as they now were ? 

Alice had not much to assure her of the pro- 
bability of this. And as she thought of its 
improbability — of the thousand accidents that 
might mar it — of the obstacles which seemed to 
stand in its way, she drooped, and faded, and 
saddened. George's letter, then, came as a 
welcome cheerer and freshener. It seemed to 
breathe hope to her, and show him in the way 
of distinction and honour. She shuddered, 
indeed, at the thought of his being the mark of 
the enemy's guns — as she pictured the dangers 
into which his bold, adventurous spirit would 
doubtless lead him — but still to know him well, 
active, happy, and not so far removed as to 
make their meeting an actual impossibility, this 
was much, very much; and a ray of sunshine 
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fell athwart the life of Alice — a ray of sunshine 
to be speedily obscured by the dark, cold shade 
of a heavy sorrow-cloud. 

A few weeks only had gone by after George's 
letter had reached them from Kiel, when another 
came to hand from the Baltic. This was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Tonstall, and was from. Com- 
mander Hudson (late First Lieutenant of the 
"Renovator"). He said, that not knowing 
George Frarapton's relatives in England, and 
having the opportunity of despatching a letter 
to Norway, he thought it right to tell her, as 
one of Lieutenant Frampton's friends, that he 
had been made prisoner by an ambush of Russian 
soldiers, when he and some of the crew of his 
gun-boat were on shore getting fresh water. 
.He added, that it was feared Lieutenant Framp- 
ton was wounded, as there had been a sharp 
encounter before the English sailors had sur- 
rendered, and Frampton had been observed from 
the gun-boat being carried away from the coast. 
They were not to conclude from this that he 
was killed, as one of the sailors who had been 
killed had been left on the beach. Commander 
Hudson also said that George had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in annoying the enemy's 
coasts, and that large bauds of soldiers had been 
despatched on purpose to intercept and capture 
the crew of the gun-boat, who had been con- 
stantly landing to destroy government stores, &c. 

Mrs. Tonstall was so much overcome in 
reading this utterly-unexpected letter, that she 
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had not sufficient presence of mind to conceal 
its contents from Alice, who rapidly discovering 
that it concerned George Frampton, was of 
course bent on knowing it all. When she did 
know it, there were no tears, no hysterics, no 
outward signs of great grief. With a fixed, 
calm expression on her face, she said to her 
mother, in a low, clear tone, "I will go and 
nurse him." 

" You, Alice !" said her mother. " How can 
you possibly get to him — a prisoner in Russia?" 

" They will let me pass if they know my 
errand — or they may make me a prisoner, too !" 

*' But how will you bear the fatigue and 
labour, the anxiety, the bad accommodation? 
The attempt would certainly kill you, Alice." 

Alice smiled. "I should die in attempting 
to succour him." 

Mrs. Tonstall was struck by the answer. 
How often had she heard her husband make 
almost the same reply to her remonstrances 
against any extra labour or exposure ! The same 
spirit of self-sacrifice was in the daughter ; as 
she had felt herself powerless against it often 
before, so was it now. She foresaw at once that 
if she did not yield to her daughter in this 
matter, the enforced obedience would perhaps 
cost Alice her life. So intent and earnest was 
she in all her determinations, so utterly unmoved 
by fear of danger, or trouble, or hardship, that 
nothing but the most positive urgent commands 
of her mother would avail to make her abandon 
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this design. The best that the loving mother 
could do for the daughter she did. Taking 
Alice's hand tenderly, and kissing her, she said, 
" 1 will go with you." 

The next thing to be done was to take Herr 
Wortmann into their counsels. Norway, as a 
neutral state, was canying on a smart traffic in 
the Baltic, and especially with the English fleet, 
then blockading that Sea. It was easy, there- 
fore, to find Alice and her mother a passage to 
the neighbourhood of the spot where George 
had been captured, which was not far from the 
fortified town of Riga, and the boat being 
suffered to go in under a flag of truce, they were 
permitted to land by the military authorities. 
To their anxious inquiries, however, for Lieu- 
tenant Frampton, the reply was given that he 
had been conveyed up the country, they could 
not tell them whither ; and Mrs. Tonstall and 
her daughter, in pursuance of their charitable 
intentions, had to start to follow up George's 
tracks, quite uncertain as to the direction in 
which they would ultimately be led, but tracing 
him out by constant inquiries; and always civilly 
and kindly treated and helped forward by the 
Russian officers, to whom they were obliged to 
apply for permission to proceed. 

In this trying and disheartening work, Alice's 
strength and decision of character, her firm pur- 
pose and will, were the great support and stay 
of them both. The mother was bewildered, 
oppressed, overborne. Alice went on straight, 
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decided, unswerving ; she seemed determined to 
reach George at any sacrifice. Yet sufficiently 
discouraging was the news that they obtained of 
him as they penetrated into the country ; none 
could tell the exact spot at which he would be 
found, but all conjectured that he would be 
taken to St. Petersburg, although at first it 
seemed as if he was being led quite in a contrary 
direction. The advice given them was to aban- 
don the labour of tracking the wounded man 
from post to post, and to make straight for St. 
Petersburgh, which place they were told he had 
probably long ere this reached. Forward, then, 
forward to the well-drilled capital of Russia! 
Forward on your work of mercy, and errand 
of love, you loving hearts ! There is a God 
above all ! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Aveland is speeding swiftly 
across the seas to Bergen, hoping to find there 
those who had just quitted it. He is the bearer 
of strange news to his granddaughter, news which 
may entirely alter the current of her life. It 
has now been explained to him what Sir Cuth- 
bert really meant when he summoned him so 
hastily on his dying bed, and gasped out with 
indistinct utterance his last words, ** The will ! 
the will !" A will of the old Baronet's has come 
to light, and one of a strange significance. 

But, first, we must tell how the discovery was 
made. The mysterious Curate of Flowermead 
speedily discovered that the orders conveyed in 
the letter of which he had possessed himself, 
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had been afterwards contradicted and nullified. 
Upon this he sought another interview with Sir 
Hubert. The interview had been a very stormy 
one, and they had parted in anger. Sir Hubert 
had defied his brother-in law, Mr. Nugent, to 
do his worst, and Mr. Nugent had accepted the 
defiance. With the quiet determination which 
marked all his proceedings, he had at once set 
off to the house of Mr. Aveland, and had re- 
quested an interview. The revelation he made 
in that interview was sufficiently startling to the 
old clergyman. Mr. Nugent had told him that 
in early life he had been attached to the em- 
bassy at Florence, and had there become ac- 
quainted with Hubert Tonstall, who was living 
as best he could on a very small allowance 
from his father, a younger brother of Sir Cuth- 
bert's, and the Rector of the large family living 
of Marton. 

At that time Mr. Nugent had an only sister 
living with him, and with her Hubert Tonstall 
had fallen in love. The brother had opposed 
the match, on the ground of want of means, but 
Hubert Tonstall's father, upon hearing of his 
son's engagement, had been anxious to promote 
his marriage, thinking that it might steady him, 
and had agreed to increase his allowance. They 
were married, and for some years roamed about 
the continent, never resident long in one place 
at a time. Meantime Sir Cuthbert and his bro- 
ther, the Rector of Marton, had had a bitter 
quarrel, and were on the worst possible terms 
with one another. 
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Years passed on and Hubert TonstalPs wife 
was dead, and Mr. Nugent, abandoning his early 
profession, had passed through College and 
taken Orders, when one evening, when he was 
living at a curacy in Yorkshire, he was much 
surprised by the arrival of Hubert Tonstall, look- 
ing wretchedly poor and broken down, and peti- 
tioning humbly to be received as a guest for a 
few weeks, while he arranged some very im- 
portant business matters. It was then just after 
the time that Sir Cuthbert's second son had died 
so suddenly at the steeple chase. Hubert was 
the next heir ; he knew that the estates were 
annexed to the title, under certain conditions, 
consequently, he expected that he should 
speedily succeed to this great inheritance, and 
was rejoicing accordingly. Knowing, however, 
how bitterly Sir Cuthbert was set against all his 
family, he thought it only a prudent step to 
take, to open communications with Mr. Mat- 
thews, Sir Cuthbert's lawyer, and ask him to 
have an eye, if necessary, to his interests, as the 
next heir. Mr. Matthews had responded by 
requesting him to meet him in London. What 
passed at the interview which ensued be- 
tween them, Mr. Nugent never thoroughly 
knew, nor would he have known anything of the 
matter, in all probability, had it not been for 
what shortly after befell Hubert Tonstall. 

Whether excitement at his prospects, or 
anxiety in his negotiations with Mr. Matthews 
was the cause, Hubert Tonstall fell into a vio- 
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lent fever. In his delirium he raved to his bro- 
ther-in-law, who attended him most zealously, 
of estates, entails, wills, and the justice of taking 
every means to defeat an injury. As soon as )ie 
was sufficiently sensible, Mr. Nugent asked for 
an explanation of these things which seemed to 
press so heavily on his mind, and Hubert Ton- 
stall, in a moment of weakness or gratitude for 
his care, told him all. He told him that he had 
learnt from Mr. Matthews that Sir Cuthbert 
had, with the consent of his two sons, cut off 
the entail from his estates, and gained an abso- 
lute control over them. The eldest son Clement 
had agreed to this readily, before he started on 
his missionary journey, hoping by it, in some 
measure, to pacify his father's resentment, and 
feeling utterly indifferent as to whether his 
father should devise the property to him or not. 
The second son had also readily consented, be- 
cause, in the lifetime of his brother, it was mani- 
festly to his interest that his father should have 
the power of constituting him his heir if he 
pleased. The transaction had been most care- 
fully kept secret, and Mr. Matthews assured 
Hubert Tonstall that none knew it except him- 
self, and the immediate parties to it. 

But this was not all that Hubert Tonstall 
learnt from the lawyer. He learnt, also, that Sir 
Cuthbert had made a will since the death of his 
second son, and by that will had made Alice 
Tonstall, the only daughter of his eldest son, the 
sole heiress of all his property and estates. 
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This, indeed, was a stunning blow to Hubert 
Tonstall ; but soon there came a gleam of hope. 
The lawyer hinted that the will was in his cus- 
tody ; that it seemed to him an unjust and unfair 
one ; that the witnesses who had signed it were 
not in the least cognizant of its contents. These 
hints were pot to be mistaken. Hubert Tonstall 
proceeded in a delicate manner to ask the man 
of business to name his price. The price was 
named and agreed to. Mr. Matthews was to 
suppress the will, and facilitate Hubert's acces- 
sion to the estates as entailed. 

All this Mr. Nugent told Mr. Aveland. He 
then informed him how it was that he himself 
had for a time been a sort of party to the fraud. 
He had been induced, he said, to spare his bro- 
ther-in-law the exposure, only on his solemn 
promise that he would use his property in pro- 
moting good and useful objects in the way that 
he should direct. With a view of carrying out 
this arrangement, Mr. Nugent said, he had taken 
a curacy in the neighbourhood of Doryton, and 
had at once laid before his brother-in-law a 
scheme for building a new village on the Dory- 
ton property, by which the labourers on the 
farms might be saved the trouble of walking five 
or six miles to their work, and where they might 
be well cared for, and their best interests at- 
tended to. 

To this proposal Hubert Tonstall had at first 
readily agreed, but his extreme and excessive 
love of money had come in his way, and had 
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prevented him from carrying it out. He had 
played fast and loose, his brother-in-law said, 
and his conscience would no longer suffer him 
to be party in the fraud. He had, therefore, 
come to Mr. Aveland to tell him that a will 
undoubtedly existed, probably in the possession 
of Mr. Matthews, whereby his granddaughter 
was heiress of all the late Sir Cuthbert's property. 

Mr. Aveland was amazed and confounded at 
the revelation which was made to him ; but he 
at once perceived how it explained what passed 
at his last interview with Sir Cuthbert. The 
old Baronet was desirous of telling him, the 
natural guardian of Alice's interests, of what he 
had done in her favour, but the strong clutch of 
death had seized him before he could explain 
himself, and he had only been able to ejaculate, 
" The will ! the will !" 

Taking now Mr. Nugent into his counsels, he 
advised energetic measures. Mr. Matthews was 
to be arrested on charge of conspiracy to de- 
fraud, and a strict search was to be made for 
the will. This was accordingly done, with as 
little delay as possible. The attorney, at first 
extremely startled, as he was not in the least 
conscious that any one but Sir Hubert was in 
the secret, when he found that the thing was 
known, at once produced the will, declaring, 
with great energy, that he had no intention of 
suppressing it. This assertion required, perhaps, 
a little extra stretch of credulity for its recep- 
tion, but, at any rate, it did for something to 
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say. Mr. Aveland was appointed executor 
under the will. 

It was, then, as the bearer of this news to 
Alice, that the old clergyman was hastening to 
Bergen; and we may imagine his disappoint- 
ment, when, having arrived at Herr Wortmann's 
house, he learnt of the departure of Alice and 
her mother to seek after the wounded George 
Frampton in Russia. It was diflScult to tell 
what course to take. Although Alice and her 
mother had been suffered to enter Russia, Mr. 
Aveland would not have been allowed to follow 
them ; in a time of war and strict blockade, 
letters were impossible, by the ordinary means 
of despatch. Herr Gustav suggested that they 
should go together to Riga, and endeavour to 
communicate with a friend and correspondent of 
his who lived there, requesting him to search 
after Alice and her mother, and convey to them 
a letter from Mr. Aveland — bearing the news of 
Ali<5e's inheritance, and exhorting her to join 
them, with her mother, at Kiel, where they would 
go to wait for them. 



Q 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

THE LAST OF THE CARVELLS. 

" Do you mean those girls in deep mourning, 
with so many flounces on their dresses ? " 

" Yes ; those are the sisters of the poor girl 
that was lost on the sands." 

" What a dreadful thing ! was nothing ever 
heard of them ? " 

*' Nothing. It was an exceedingly high tide 
that night — the highest ever remembered — and, 
doubtless, the ebb washed their bodies out to 
sea." 

^'Didn't it cause a great sensation in the 
place ? " 

" Extraordinary ; both among the French and 
English. The young Frenchman, who was lost, 
was a very amiable, gallant young fellow,- only 
rather weak." 

" And the young lady ? " 

" They are rather a wild, harum-scarum 
family, I believe; but they have been much 
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quieter — naturally enough — since their sister's 
death." 

The speakers are Mr. Somerson, who lives at 
AUanches, and Mr. Hardland, Fellow of Chester 
College, who is taking a summer run through 
Normandy in the Long Vacation. 

" I forget what you told me was the name of 
the lady," said Mr. Hardland. 

** Car veil is the name — Fanny Car veil — they 
come from somewhere in Wessex." 

" Carvell ! why that surely is the name of the 
girl that old Frampton was engaged to! It 
must have been to one of these very girls. Do 
you know them ? " 

" Yes ; I have been introduced ; and, I sup- 
pose, I may introduce you if you wish it." 

" I should like it very much." 

The next time Kate and her sister came past 
upon the promenade, Mr. Somerson took off his 
hat, and politely saluted them. Then he begged 
to introduce his friend, Mr. Hardland, from 
Oxford. 

** What College at Oxford are you at ? " said 
Kate. 

" I am at Chester College." 

" Oh ! then, you must have known old 
Frampton ? " 

" Certainly," said Mr. Hardland ; " we were 
Fellows together for many years." 

"Did you ever hear anything about his 
engagement ? " 

" Yes, I heard he had got engaged." 

Q 2 
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"Perhaps you don't know that I was the 
young lady," said Kate, with a loud laugh. ** I 
will tell you all the story about the breaking 
off, if you like — it's such fun ! " 

Mr. Hardland was not sufficiently stoical 
to resist the offer. It was something rather 
new to hear a young lady describing in this 
off-hand way how her engagement was broken 
off. 

" He was a good old boy," said Kate, " but 
very vain ; it was through his vanity I caught 
him — admiring his sermons, and so on. And 
then, you know, there was an unfortunate letter 
went wrong — a letter I wrote to my cousin, 
speaking rather freely of him. This made 
him angry ; but he was wrong — the old gen- 
tleman was wrong. I should have made 
him an excellent wife ! Don't you think 
so?" 

"Doubtless!" said Mr. Hardland, with a 
bow. 

"I don't believe you do think so, never- 
theless. But can you give me any news of 
him ? How is he getting on at that dreadful 
Flowermead ? " 

*' I believe pretty well," said Mr. Hardland. 
" I hear his niece is living with him." 

" Oh ! that horrid niece, who tried to set him 
against me, I suppose. Never mind, I am well 
out of Flowermead and Wessex. France is so 
much more pleasant. Have you been to any of 
the parties here ? " 
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" I have not had that pleasure ; I have only 
been here a couple of days." 

" Oh ! I'll get you an invitation for one to- 
night, if you like ; there will be a great cram, 
as the rooms are small, but plenty of dancing. 
But perhaps you don't dance ? " 

" Not much, I confess," said Mr. Hardland, 
whose pupils at Oxford would have been rather 
astonished to see him indulging in the waltz or 
polka. 

" What's life without dancing ? " said Kate, 
with a gay smile and an arch look. And here, 
having reached the end of the promenade, the 
gentlemen made their bows. 

** She doesn't seem particularly sobered down, 
I think," said Mr. Hardland. 

" Not a bit," said his friend ; " and the other 

is worse. In fact, she is constantly to be seen 

about with an old Frenchman of notoriously bad 

character, and I am afraid she will come to 

' grief." 

" And the father ? " 

" The father is drinking himself to death. 
Brandy is cheap here, and he uses a good 
deal of it. He makes a good many francs by 
billiards and betting, and that is the way it all 
goes." 

" What an escape my old friend Frampton 
had ! He was engaged to be married to 
that girl, as she herself informed me just 
now." 

"He is well out of it, indeed! bad blood, 
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bad blood!" said Mr. Somereon, phUosophi- 
cally. 

Yes ! we grieve to say, the other two sisters 
had learnt nothing by Fanny's untimely fate. 
They had never dreamt of learning anything, 
except how to make up mourning dresses in the 
most becoming and fashionable style. The same 
reckless, frivolous, vain temper, still possessed 
them. Habits are not so easily broken through 
as some people seem to imagine. Tliey cried a 
good deal, doubtless, over their sister's loss, but 
that was all. Emily, flattered by the gross and 
palpable adulation of an old rom Frenchman, 
was giving scandal to all the decent people of 
both nations in AUanches, by being constantly 
seen driving and walking with him. Kate was 
endeavouring to keep up the character of the 
most rattling and loud of young ladies, and to 
attract round her a set of silly youths who should 
be amused by her sallies. The father, always 
under the spell of brandy, often helplessly 
intoxicated. 

It was not long before Emily, one fine morning, 
went off to Paris with her French friend, and 
was, of course, instantly disowned, denounced, 
and cast off by father and sister. The father, 
half crazed with drinking, and the daughter, a 
noisy flirt, without even youth and beauty to 
excuse her, are still some of the standing nui- 
sances of the beautiful little Norman town 
where they have located themselves; and do 
not fail duly to try their wiles upon all new 
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comers. M^ew comers have generally to waste 
a few five franc pieces, and to misapply a 
few complimentary commonplaces, before they 
find them out. We trust no friend of ours 
may ever have to pay dearer for their ac- 
quaintance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



OMINOUS. 



How different .the same person is often at different 
tinies and under different circumstances ! When 
the mind i% at ease, the general manner and look 
is quite other from that of the disturbed, ha- 
rassed, and burdened soul. It is impossible to 
conceal from those who know us well, and have 
long studied our looks, any deep anxiety which 
may be preying upon us, for the thought of it 
will be quickly read off in the countenance, 
even though not revealed in words. The pos- 
session, too, of a great secret is often a very 
wearing and harassing one; specially where 
there is a struggle in the conscience whether we 
ought to speak the secret aloud or not. 

Mr. Nugent, a man of deep conscientiousness, 
had borne with the utmost diflSculty the weight 
of the temporary suppression of the secret which 
he had discovered ; and, in concealing it against 
his conscience, to save exposure to his brother- 
in-law, and from a persuasion that good might 
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perhaps be brought out of it, he felt that he 
had undertaken an intolerable burden. Gladly, 
then, did he welcome the infraction of their 
compact on the part of Sir Hubert, and the 
open defiance which was hurled at him, to rid 
himself of this heavy load. Since his interview 
with Mr. Aveland, he had been an altered man. 
He was free, unconstrained, even lively. 

Ellen Frampton observed the change with 
astonishment. As the former grave, pre-occupied 
manner had seemed to her mysterious, so now 
this sudden change seemed no less so. How- 
ever, it was much pleasanter to l^^.ve one whom 
she was so often obliged to meet, in good spirits 
and cheerful, than severe and grave. She was 
herself of a most cheery disposition, and had a 
sort of aversion for dismal people, when they 
had no particular cause to make them dismal. 
Perhaps this had rather set her against the 
Curate. " The man never smiles," she said ; 
"he doesn't seem to like to look you in the 
face ; there must be something wrong about 
him." As to the Rector, he was naturally 
grave, but with his niece was generally smiling 
and cheerful. In fact, Ellen had the power of 
inspiring cheerfulness in almost everybody ; and 
when she had put out this pleasing power for 
the benefit of Mr. Nugent, and found no effect 
from it, she wg,s greatly surprised at her unac- 
customed failure. 

Then the man presuming to have a mystery ! 
Going over to Doryton Hall continually, and 

Q 5 
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not telling what it was all about! Knowing 
Sir Hubert intimately, and yet evidently not 
liking to be questioned about him. Really it 
was extremely provoking. " If it wasn't for his 
sermons/' thought Ellen^ ^^ and the active and 
useful way in which he works in the parish, I 
should quite dislike him." Yet it was not the 
dislike of indifference, it was the dislike of a 
piqued and unsatisfied curiosity — the dislike of 
feeling oneself foiled, baffled, and turned back — 
a dislike which is liable to disappear with the 
conditions that create it ! 

Contrasts, Jx)o, are striking and interesting. 
Mr. Nugent with his sunny smile and open 
manner, so different from Mr. Nugent of the 
sombre look and constrained manner, was much 
more likely to interest Ellen Frampton, than if 
he had always had the same openness and uncon- 
strainedness. There was something to stimu- 
late interest. Many of the young clergymen 
whom she had met in former years at the Alba- 
trosses, had felt inclined to fall in love with 
Ellen Frampton (who could help it ?), but she 
had never felt particularly moved to encourage 
their partiality — she was quite fancy free. She 
had laughed, and talked, and sang, and looked 
charming, to the no small disarrangement of 
their views of things in general — and divers of 
them had returned to their lodgings, firmly con- 
vinced that they were the victims of special in- 
justice, in only having a curacy of jBlOO a year. 
But Ellen had returned again to the study of 
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the globes with Flora and Clarinda, to the 
explanation of latitude and longitude, altitude 
and azimuth, meridians and sextants, quite un* 
affected by the way in which Mr, Jones or Mr* 
Thomas had hung over her chair the night befdre^ 
sedulously watching when her tea-cup should be 
empty,' and humbly requesting the favour of 
another song. It had never occurred to her 
that she was a young lady on her probation, 
and that she ought to have a view to settling in 
life. 

It must, however, be confessed, that among 
her other good qualities, Ellen Frampton had 
no small share of curiosity, and this had been 
powerfully excited by Mr. Nugent. He came 
among them with his past life full of mystery. 
Highly recommended as he was from his last 
curacy, where he had lived some two or three 
years, his antecedents were altogether unknown. 
What had led him to take orders and to abandon 
his previous profession — ^what he had been, what 
he had done in his former life — was all a blank. 
In seeking to penetrate his mystery, Ellen's 
thoughts and attentions had been a good deal 
taken up with him. He had been present to her 
mind, and had formed the object of her specula- 
tions ; and now, since he had so much altered 
his . manner, there was the same interest and 
curiosity, combined with a- much more attractive 
and agreeable intimacy. 

Mr. Nugent was a man whom no one could 
despise. He had a quick understanding and an 
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extreme clear-headedness; and though he was 
not profuse in words, what he said was wonder- 
fully to the point. He did not discuss his 
opinions nrach, but he seemed to have made up 
his mind upon every thing, and to be so firmly- 
convinced of his own views, as not to hesitate to 
push them at all hazards. This straightforward 
earnestness in carrying out his opinions was a 
great source of influence and power to him — ^a 
man with a purpose, and in earnest about push- 
ing it, has a strange and powerful hold over 
others. Thus, in the disjointed, and convulsed 
state of Flowermead life, when the first attempts 
were being made to arrest and alter the utter 
demoralization of the place, when people were 
set inquiring and arguing, and some were for 
accepting this, and some for resisting that, Mr. 
Nugent, with his straightforward determination, 
was especially valuable. People sometimes 
obeyed him without questioning, sometimes 
came to consult him and inquire of him. He 
spoke to them simply, plainly, distinctly. He 
did not in the least mince matters, or extenuate 
their duties. The end of it was, that many were 
seen showing quite a different way of life from 
that which they had practised formerly. Not 
only was the church filled, and the school over- 
flowing, but the public houses were emptied, 
and the poaching parties dwindled down. 

Ellen could not but be aware of and admire 
all this ; and she felt she should like to know 
the man better who had this power over his 
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fellows. What is it that women most admire in 
men ? # It is not personal beauty ; it is not wit, 
fire, profound erudition. It is power— power 
to act on others ; strength of character, bravery, 
undaunted resolution. There was certainly 
somewhat of this power in Mr. Nugent, com- 
bined with the attractive and provoking mystery. 
Ellen felt that there was more in him than in 
ordinary mortals. She thought more of him, 
watched him more, looked more to see what he 
would do, than she had ever done with regard to 
any one else. In addition to all this, she now 
began to like him as an agreeable and well- 
informed companion. It will, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted that all these were conditions sufficiently 
dangerous to Ellen's peace of mind. In fact, 
she began to look forward to those evenings 
which Mr, Nugent spent at the Rectory, and, if 
the truth must out, would occasionally give her 
uncle a hint (a very indirect one) as to asking 
Mr, Nugent to dinner. 

The Curate was extremely accomplished. As 
to modern languages, he had probably been 
obliged to learn them for his diplomatic career ; 
but, besides that, he sang remarkably well. His 
fine bass voice, mingled with Ellen's charming 
soprano, and the tones of the new piano, which 
the Rector had presented to his niece; and 
music was a conimon ground on which they 
could hold much and interesting converse. In- 
deed, when he had once, as it were, found the 
use of his tongue, and got rid of the sombre. 
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constrained air, there was no want of topics on 
which they could expatiate together, no want of 
interesting subjects to produce long and animated 
discussions. Did Ellen want any information 
about foreign lands, Mr. Nugent seemed to have 
been everywhere, and to know the manners and 
customs, views, habits, and feelings of every 
people on the face of the earth. At least, E^len 
never found him at a loss. Was there a question 
of any fact in history ? Who so ready with the 
required information as the Curate, who seemed, 
when he was dilating upon some period little 
known and understood, to have spent all his life 
in the Rolls Office. With regard to people of 
note and name, living celebrities either of 
England or the Continent, Mr. Nugent knew all 
about them ; could tell who they were, what 
they had been, how they had risen. In fact, he 
was a most useful and convenient encyclopaBdia 
of information, and withal not a bit pedantic 
or fond of parading his knowledge. 

For a long time Ellen had set him down 
as rather ignorant than otherwise; as he had 
always seemed to shrink from conversation 
about any matter not directly bearing upon 
parish concerns. Certainly, as his powerful and 
highly-cultivated mind, was revealed to her, a 
very strong impression was made upon her by it. 
There was also another characteristic of the 
Curate not unlikely to attract. It has been 
said that Ellen Frampton had a strong objection 
to the dismals, and there was nothing of this 
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sort in Mr. Nugent. Yet there was to be 
observed in his conversation a slight shade and 
tinge of melancholy, a little dark back-ground 
to the bright pictures his genius would some- 
times paint. His general omission of himself, 
and his own history and antecedents, from his 
narratives; and his almost sad air, when he 
was obliged to bring in any slight mention of 
himself, as it stimulated Ellen's curiosity about 
his early life, so also disposed her beforehand 
to be ready with her sympathy. 

And what a temptation it must have been to 
the Curate, if he had any ^es to confide, to 
seek sympathy from such a fresh, bright spirit 
as Ellen's! That face, to which cheerfulness 
was so habitual, the almost perpetual home of 
smiles and sunshine, would, if touched by the 
sense of another's pain, be surely the most 
effective of remedies! What cloud of life, 
however black and brooding, could resist the 
light, which so pure and helpful a spirit could 
shed? 

These thoughts occurred to Mr. Nugent, and 
very frequently, too, in the unconstrained inter- 
course which he now enjoyed with Ellen 
Frampton. Being engaged so much about the 
same work, they were necessarily greatly thrown 
together, but for some time they had preserved 
a cold distance. Now, a change had taken place, 
and they both seemed inclined to make up for 
lost time. In the evenings, when the good 
Kector, from an inveterate habit which he never 
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could break through, was taking a comfortable 
doze, his niece and assistant had many long and 
interesting discussions, which sometimes seemed 
upon the point of becoming rather confidential 
and tender. At these points, however, Mr. 
Nugent would generally spring up and give 
some sudden turn to the conversation, as if he 
feared to trust himself on the ground, to which 
he was conscious he was being led. 

Whether or no Ellen quite approved of these 
sudden breakings oif, just as the expected confi- 
dence appeared about to come, we cannot say. 
Perhaps, however,g8he, too, was aware of a little 
danger in these long and interesting conversa- 
tions. At any rate she would sometimes, for 
her part, manage to wake up the dozing Rector, 
and propose a game of backgammon or draughts. 
The Rector, apologising for his somnolence, 
would profess himself excessively eager for the 
fray, and the board being procured, the contest 
would begin. It would, however, sometimes 
have been a curious speculation which of the 
combatants made the greatest mistakes, the 
Rector, from excess of sleepiness thinly dis- 
guised, and altogether unmistakable, or Ellen, 
from preoccupation of mind and wandering 
thoughts. Certainly, for two pretty good play- 
ers, those games of backgammon were the worst 
played of any on record. 

Thus, time passed on at Flowermead Rectory, 
in active parochial work, and pleasant, familiar 
intercourse. 
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Meantime, at Doryton Hall, there was gloom 
and vacancy. Sir Hubert had suddenly disap- 
peared. The discovery of the will not leaving 
him any claim to the estates, he had thought it 
prudent to avoid the exposure and disgrace of 
the attempts he had made to usurp the property 
becoming known, and had quitted Doryton sud- 
denly. It was reported, indeed, that a very 
considerable amount of money from the rents of 
*the estate had found its way into his hands, and 
the lawyer, who had been commissioned by Mr. 
Aveland to act for Alice, was making careful 
inquiries as to his whereabout; but, at any rate, 
he had left the coast clear, and nothing remained 
now but for Alice's guardians to take possession 
of the immense property to which she had so 
unexpectedly succeeded, on behalf of the young 
heiress — but Alice herself, where was she ? 
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CHAPTER XL. 



HARD TO PART. 



" Alice ! I cannot leave you. The thought of 
you, alone, unfriended, in this strange land — I 
cannot entertain it, it comes between me and 
Heaven. Great God ! give me power to bear it !" 

" Mother, I beseech you, think not of me ! If, 
indeed, we must part — ^but I cannot believe it, I 
am sure you are looking better this evening — 
but if we needs must part, let not one thought 
for me vex and disturb you. The people here 
are kind and thoughtful, and our good friends at 
Bergen " 

" It is so far — so difficult — but, raise me, 
Alice, I feel faint." 

A deadly pallor had come over Mrs. Tonstall's 
face as she spoke, and as Alice tenderly raised 
her, and supported her, she seemed to be going 
through a hard struggle between life and death. 
At length, however, heaving a deep sigh, she 
laid her head back, and motioned to her daughter 
to let her recline on the bed. Mrs. Tonstall was 
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suffering from an acute attack of spasm of the 
heart, a complaint to which she had long been 
subject, and which had been brought on in great 
intensity, by the fatigues and anxieties of their 
travel. At a neat little hostelry in Livonia, 
where they had happily found kindness and help- 
fulness from the hostess, the mother and daughter 
were detained. 

Alice's situation was a very trying one. Not 
without self-reproach for having suffered her 
mother to engage in an enterprise, which het 
strength was so utterly unable to support, she 
was tortured with an overwhelming anxiety for 
the issue of the violent malady, and the terrible 
danger in which she stood of losing her best 
friend. It seemed to her dreadful for her mother 
to have to meet death among strangers, and far 
severed from all home associations, and familiar 
comforts. And then she saw how great an 
anxiety she herself was to her, and how much 
the thought of her unprotected state seemed to 
stand between the sufferer and that resignation 
which she desired to reach. It was a sad and 
terrible trial. In the intensity of this new grief, 
George Frampton, wounded, perhaps dying, was 
almost forgotten ; but when the thought of him 
did, come back to her mind, it was only an addi- 
tional pang and suffering. No comfort seemed 
anywhere on earth ! Alice thought not of her- 
self. She did not dread the mere difficulties and 
annoyance of being left a lonely stranger in a 
foreign land ; she felt confidence in her power to 
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go onward and overcome obstacles; bat to be 
bereft of her mother in this sadden way, bereft 
of her partly, as she coald not help thinking, 
throagb her own faalt — ^this was an overwhelm- 
ing troable ! 

** Alice, I feel easier now ; I can speak with 
you again," said the faint voice of the saflTerer ; 
^^ bat I know I shall soon rejoin him who is gone 
before— to this I have often looked forward with 
joy and eagerness. I did not think of what was 
to mar it — the leaving you alone, without a 
friend." 

" Not without a friend," said Alice. " Is not 
there my grandfather? my good uncle Wort- 
mann ? whom I am sure wUl look upon me as a 
child^-do not think of me, mother, I am in no 
want of friends." 

" They are far away," said her mother ; " how 
will you ever reach them V 

"Easily, mother, fear not; do not pity me for 
this. But how rash and ill-judging have I been 
in leading you into this journey !" And here 
the daughter's voice became choked with sobs. 

*• My child, do not accuse yourself, it was my 
own will and choice to go. Had I thought it 
better I might have bid you renounce the 
scheme, and I am sure you would have obeyed 



me. 



" I would have served him in his trials," said 
Alice, in a low voice ; " but God has willed it 
otherwise, and has laid upon me a greater trial 
instead." 
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" Alice, let us pray !" said the suffering mo- 
ther; and they joined together in long and 
earnest supplications to Him who " despiseth not 
the sighing of a contrite heart." 

Herr Olaf, the Norwegian friend, who had 
been commissioned by the kind uncle to discover 
his niece and her daughter, if possible, and to 
forward to them Mr. Aveland's letter, had not 
any very great difficulties to encounter in finding 
out their whereabout. They had not, in fact, 
proceeded any long distance on their journey 
towards St. Petersburgh, before the mother's 
illness had necessitated their stopping. Not a 
place at which they had rested, not a person 
with whom they had communicated, had for- 
gotten, or were likely to forget, the two beau- 
tiful Englishwomen — one so fair and young — the 
other just in the decline of her beauty, who were 
pressing forward on an errand of love and 
mercy to their suffering friend. Guards, sen- 
tries, revenue officers, police, one and all, instead 
of stopping them, had assisted them forwards. 
Military governors had showed that even in 
the breasts of those stern functionaries there is 
a spark of pity and kindly sympathy, and they 
had prospered in their travels beyond expecta- 
tion. So much interest had been excited by 
them, that Herr Olaf was able to learn with the 
greatest ease the direction they had taken, and 
he hastened forward to be himself the bearer of 
the letter with which lie had been intrusted, 
thinking that his help might be useful to them 
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in returning, if the letter should, indeed, recall 
them from their journey. 

It was not, however, destined that the mo- 
ther should know of her daughter's changed 
prospects, or that she should be comforted hj 
the conviction that there was a friend at hand 
to assist Alice in her bereavement. Another 
violent attack had followed the one which had 
8Q much tried her, and after a partial rally- 
ing sh,e had almost suddenly expired, being 
supported in her last moments by the assurance 
that her daughter would be the object of spe- 
cial care from on High, and being able even to 
leave her with a smile, which spread with a 
strange, unearthly beauty over her features, as 
the glories of the coming world were revealed 
to her view. 

In the bitter pangs of her first sorrow, Alice 
was quite unconscious of the strange, trying 
position in which she was. By the side of that 
dearly-loved form, now no longer instinct with 
life and sense, and able to know and return her 
caresses, all was forgotten — all but the intense 
fulness of the principal grief. In the loss of her 
second parent, the dreadful repetition of that 
first shock, coming even more overpoweringly 
because the heart's love had been centred and 
wrapped up in this one object, there was almost 
more than she could bear — a woe surpassing her 
strength. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that after the first 
few hours of intense bitterness, the thought 
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should of necessity force itself upon her, that she 
was alone, unfriended, in a land where they 
could not understand her words, and that on her 
devolved the necessity of providing all that was 
fitting for the dead. This must needs rouse her. 
The necessity for acting, moving, arranging, 
stirred again the current of her blood which 
seemed curdling round her heart, and brought 
back vigour to her limbs. Yet the difiiculties 
she had to contend with in her ignorance of the 
manners and customs, the language, and the 
religion of the people, were almost hopeless. 
Happy, indeed, was it for the poor sorrowing 
daughter, that in the midst of her utter despair 
as to arranging satisfactorily for the last rites, 
Herr Olaf arrived, and at once, in the spirit of 
kindly sympathy, took upon himself the conduct 
of the whole matter. It is useless to attempt to 
describe the utter abandonment of grief with 
which Alice saw her mother committed to the 
ground, and heard, in a language which she 
could not understand, the Lutheran service for 
the dead. When all was over, she still conti- 
nued tenaciously to cling to the spot, as though 
she shrank from herself taking any step to add 
' to the distance that was between them. 

Herr Olaf, full of kindness and feeling, waited 
patiently for several days before he urged her 
returning to join her friends, and it was with 
great difficulty that he at length prevailed on 
her to set out with him. And, then, the letter ! 
The letter, from Mr. Aveland, telling her that 
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she was a great heiress ! Was this a comfort to 
Alice in her affliction ? No ; it seemed only a 
bitter mockery, and even an additional grief. 
What good could this wealth do her? What 
happiness or enjoyment could she expect to de- 
rive from it? Her mother, whom she would 
have delighted to surround with every luxury — 
her mother was gone from her. The other 
chosen one of her heart, where was he ? If still 
alive, doubtless & maimed and wounded prisoner. 
It would be some pleasure to her to insure 
abundance to her grandfather and his children ; 
but the great charm which this sudden pros- 
perity might have had for her was gone. What 
is wealth, without loving hearts to share it ? 

Her kind Norwegian friend would not think 
of leaving Alice until she had rejoined her 
relatives, and conducted her most carefully and 
thoughtfully to the charming little capital of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Here Mr. Aveland and 
Herr Wortmann were waiting, but they little 
expected to have to receive her alone. To 
them, who had not marked the rise and progress 
of the disease — the gradual weakening and 
slackening of the resisting power, the slow- 
victory gained step by step, and inch by inch — 
but who merely heard abruptly that one who had 
so short a time before left them in her ordinary 
health was no more, the shock was very great. 
The father, in the loss of his first-bom — ^the 
uncle, in the loss of one whom he had fondly 
counted as a daughter — were brought face to 
face, with a searching and harrowing woe. 
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The heiress, the great heiress ! one who would 
be in every one's mouth — quoted as an example 
of rare good fortune, pointed at and looked at, 
as some strange and wonderful thing ! One 
who was, as it were, gorged with the very honey 
of life ! This happy heiress, how was it with 
her when she had reached again the neighbour- 
hood of her former home, and could see, as she 
passed, the finely-wooded slopes and rich 
pasture-land of the noble estates of Doryton? 
Did her heart feel pride and exultation ^s she 
thought that all this was her own — that the 
power, the influence, the resources for enjoy- 
ment of this great property, were at her com- 
mand ? No ; disciplined as she had been by her 
trying sorrows, and taught in the school of 
adversity a higher wisdom, there was only one 
view in which the thought of all this wealth was 
tolerable to Alice, and that was the one which 
rose in her mind, as she remembered the words, 
" To do good and to distribute, forget not, for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 



R 
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CHAPTER XLI. 



CONFIDENCES. 



Ellen Frampton had for some time been 
grieving over the sad news of her brother's 
wound and capture, when she heard of the 
arrival of Alice. In the thought of her greater 
sorrows, Ellen forgot her own anxiety ; • and 
knowing how George loved her, and herself 
having learned to love her, even in the little 
intercourse they had had, she went at once to 
Mr. Aveland's house to try to console Alice. 
Where could she have found so apt a consoler, 
as that loving, bright, and sanguine spirit? 
Alice welcomed her sympathy with the most 
eager gratitude. By a sort of natural affinity 
the two seemed drawn together. Differing, and 
yet alike; the same true-heartedness in both, 
but taking different forms, they were forined to 
be friends, and needed no long probation or 
schooling to be fast knit in love. 

Having found such a friend as Ellen, Alice 
could not bear the notion of leaving her ; and it 
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was soon arranged that she should come to 
Flowermead, and take up her abode for the 
present at the Rectory. The Rector, who 
thought — and rightly enough — that he never 
could do enough for his niece, was glad to second 
warmly any suggestion of hers ; and Ellen was 
as eager for the arrangement as Alice herself. 
As to going to Doryton, which had now 
been taken possession of in her name, she 
could not bear the notion of it for a moment ; 
she yearned for love and sympathy, and kind 
companionship, and she found all these with 
Ellen Frampton. 

Then, there was the endless topic of the 
brother — his uncertain fate, his probable wound, 
his capture ; nothing had been heard from him. 
Ellen took a hopeful and sanguine view of the 
matter. Even if he had been badly wounded, 
there was the greatest reason to believe that 
every care and attention would be paid him. 
The Russians were very kind to the captured 
officers. He would be taken good care of, and 
soon exchanged : if not exchanged, doubtless 
the war would soon be over. The great news 
of the capture of Sebastopol had already reached 
the country, and the struggle must end quickly. 
Alice tried to believe all this, but she found it 
hard ; something or other seemed to whisper to 
her, some secret persuasion seemed to possess 
her, that he, too, was dead. It was impossible, 
she thought, that if he was still alive, he would 

R 2 
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not have communicated with his friends. She 
could not persuade herself of his existence ; and 
she tried hard to discipline herself to bear this 
grief also. 

Mr. Nugent had been absent from Flowermead 
when Alice first came, and did not return till 
she had been there some little time. When he 
came in to greet his friends at the Rectory, he 
was so much taken up with the empressement of 
his greeting of Ellen Frampton, that he did not 
at first observe Alice. Being duly introduced 
to her by Ellen, he started and turned deadly 
pale as he looked at her. Ellen was astonished ; 
and Alice, to get rid of the embarrassment, 
made some commonplace remark. The tones 
of her voice seemed to confuse Mr. Nugent still 
more; he put his hand to his forehead, and 
staggering, as if he had received a blow, rushed 
quickly out of the room. Ellen, of course, 
eagerly questioned Alice for an explanation. 
She could give none. She did not remember 
over having seen Mr. Nugent before. The name 
was strange to her. She could throw no light 
upon the mystery. Ellen, much annoyed, for, 
it must be confessed, she took rather an extra 
interest in the Curate, and had a special desire 
to get to the bottom of his antecedents, was yet 
obliged to conceal her vexation, and not allow it 
to beconft apparent to her friend that she was 
thinking of nothing else but Mr. Nugent all the 
morning. In the evening, however, a letter was 
brought to her, which, as it throws a good deal 
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of light on the Curate's history, we shall take 
the liberty of reproducing here. 

"My Dear Miss Frampton — It would be 
affectation not to suppose that you observed my 
confusion this morning, on seeing Miss Tonstall 
and hearing her speak. I feel that I ought to 
explain the cause of this. If, after reading 
what I have to say, you decide that we cannot 
be on the same friendly footing as we have been 
hitherto, I cannot repine. I may, however, 
perhaps say that I should most deeply regret it. 
I think I have told you that I was formerly in 
the Diplomatic Service. In this service, after 
leaving Florence, where I was attached to the 
embassy, I was sent out to the coast of Africa. 
I was then young, and utterly reckless as to 
moral character. It would not be fitting to 
enter into any details in this letter ; suffice it to 
say that I lived in a way that was disgraceful 
to the religion I nominally professed. It was 
then I met with Clement Tonstall, who was a 
missionary at Sierra Leone. He spoke to me 
plainly and boldly as to the life I was leading. 
He represented it as wrong in itself, and parti- 
cularly mischievous to the cause of Christianity, 
which he was trying to promote. I thought 
him a meddlesome, interfering parson, and re- 
sented his words. I was extremely insolent to 
him, and paraded my vice more openly than ever. 
Then, to my great astonishment, Mrs. Tonstall 
came to me. I could not be rude to her as I 
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had been to her husband. I was forced to hear 
her speak. Gradually, as she spoke, conviction 
broke upon me. I pretended not to be moved, 
but I was, and deeply. Soon after, I resigned 
my appointment, and came to England. Quitting 
my original profession, I went to the University 
and took Orders. I have never, however, for- 
gotten the calm, earnest figure, and the clear, 
melodious voice of Clement Tonstall, and the 
rude violence with which I repulsed him. I 
knew that his daughter had succeeded to the 
Doryton property, but not expecting to see her 
here, and not being prepared for her extraor- 
dinary likeness to her father in look and voice, 
that scene so often thought over — so deeply (I 
trust) repented of— came back upon me over- 
poM'eringly, and hence my confusion. This 
explanation I have thought due to our intimacy. 
Pray use your own -discretion, in which I have 
the most entire confidence, as to making it 
known to the Rector. If it does not cause me 
to forfeit your esteem, I shall be truly thankful. 

" Sincerely yours, 

" James Nugent." 

Was Ellen Frampton, when she read this 
letter, more indignant at the youthful indis- 
cretions which it disclosed ; or pleased to think 
of the good spirit predominating over the evil 
influences ; or gratified at having solved a mys- 
tery, and being made a confidante ? There was, 
doubtless, a mixture of all the three feelings — 
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which predominated it would be hard to say. 
It may be that the latter did, a little bit. At 
any rate, when she next met Mr. Nugent, and. 
observed his quiet, subdued manner, she seemed 
to think that he needed a little encouragement, 
and wished to show, perhaps, that she had not 
condemned him utterly. Consequently, she be- 
stowed upon him one of her sunniest smiles, 
insomuch that the sombre air which he had 
again assumed, was speedily dissipated and 
dissolved, and they were on the pleasantest 
terms again. 

Mr. Nugent, havitg got this off his mind, 
was now, in fact, more pleasing than ever. 
Was this, then, thought Ellen, the mystery which 
oppressed him ? Was it the consciousness of his 
early life contradicting his present professions — 
the thought that there was something behind 
which might alter our opinion of him* which 
made him restless and uneasy ? Well, a good 
deal so. However, you will soon be enlightened, 
Ellen Frampton. Having once begun his con- 
fidences, I am pretty sure he will go on, and 
that you will soon know all about the other 
matter which has sat heavy on his conscience — 
the concealment of his brother-in-law's illegal 
pretensions, which he was persuaded into by the 
vain idea of bringing some unheard-of good out 
of his fears, and dread of exposure. 

There are several things, doubtless, you will 
have to censure, Ellen, but, upon the whole, you 
will, perhaps, be inclined to take a favourable 
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view of the case, and admit that Mr. Nugent was 
neither a hypocrite nor an impostor. You will 
be able to give him some excellent advice doubt- 
less ; to recommend him never again to reject 
admonitions in that fashion, and never again to 
conceal a wrong, even when another is inte- 
rested, when a greater wrong is worked by the 
concealment. All this good advice, I make no 
doubt, was either given or implied, and I trust 
that Mr. Nugent was duly grateful and properly 
edified. At any rate it seemed somehow as if 
he rather liked being lectured (if lectured he 
was), and they appeared to have a great deal to 
say of a confidential and interesting nature. 

It was now Alice Tonstall's turn to make 
remarks and ask questions. For her part, she 
could not remember Mr. Nugent at all, as his 
acquaintance with her parents had taken place 
when she was very young; but she became much 
interested in trying to make out all about him, 
as she saw how very friendly he and Ellen were. 
Somehow or other Ellen had not shown Alice 
the lettei", nor, indeed, mentioned it to the 
Rector. Did she perhaps think that Alice would 
be prejudiced against him when she heard of his 
having behaved ill to her father, and that the 
Rector would not regard his Curate with conti- 
nued confidence if he was enlightened as to his 
former life? Was it this, or was it that she 
preferred to be the confidante ? liked to know 
herself, but was not equally desirous that every- 
body else should know ? 

It is said, that young ladies are particularly 
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sharp-eyed in matters of this sort, and perhaps 
Alice Tonstall made a great deal out by the 
observations which she had the opportunity to 
make on the intercourse of Ellen and the Curate. 
At any rate, nothing had yet happened since 
her great grief had fallen upon her, which had 
distracted her mind so much from sombre 
thoughts, and made her look with so much interest 
on what was passing around her. She did not fail 
occasionally to indulge in a little playful banter 
as to Ellen being a long time getting to the 
bottoni of the mystery, and having a great deal 
to say on the subject. She supposed Mr. Nugent 
and her parish duties required a great many 
conferences, and a great deal of arranging and 
settling. Then, when sometimes by these plea- 
santries she had called up a bright blush on 
Ellen's cheek, she would throw her arms around 
her neck and kiss her, and tell her she was 
everything to her, and that she must forgive her 
for being so impertinent. 

As to the Rector, I think if he had known 
the danger he was in, he would have sent off 
Mr. Nugent, valuable as he was in the parish, 
there and then. But the good man's eyes were, 
happily, not very sharp, and he was so com- 
pletely wrapped up in his niece, and so entirely 
convinced that everything that she did was per- 
fection, that even the very pardonable weakness of 
a little extra friendship between her and his 
Curate, never seemed to enter into his mii^d as a 
possibility. 

R5 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE NEIGHBOURS ARE CIVIL. 

• 

The squires in the neighbourhood of Flower- 
mead were, of course, much too big men to call 
upon a parson, unless he should happen to have 
some " county connexions," that is, be in some 
way mixed up with the landed interest. This said 
landed interest is the most exclusive of all inte- 
rests, and in default of standing very high in the 
estimation of other people, seems determined to 
stand pretty high in its own. Every Boeotian 
little chieftain of a few dirty acres thinks himself 
some great one, and holds up his nose accord- 
ingly. When Mr. Frampton came to Flower- 
mead, therefore, his morning callers were not 
extensive. Three rather dull divines, who lived 
in neighbouring parishes, favoured him with 
their notice, and their visits were duly returned. 
Of the landed gentry, who were dotted here and 
there around, he saw nothing, and not being of 
a very inquiring turn of mind, he did not even 
know their names. 
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What was his astonishment, therefore, to find 
himself suddenly an object of attention and re- 
gard to all the neighbourhood ! Smart carriages 
were constantly arriving, and ladies with porten- 
tous hoops and infinitesimal bonnets were ten- 
derly inquiring for Miss Frampton, while their 
husbands or sons came to do the polite to the 
Rector. What did it all mean? Ellen soon 
enlightened him. The calls were made to them, 
but meant for Alice Tonstall. A man can't have 
an heiress of ^15,000 a year living with him 
without becoming an object of interesting solici* 
tude to his neighbours. The " landed gentry," 
if they cannot understand much else, can at 
least understand the value of property. The 
ladies were so charmed to make the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Frampton, and hoped the Rector 
did not find the very unruly and turbulent 
parish of Flowermead too much for him, and 
trusted dear Miss Tonstall was getting over the 
sad shock of her mother's death, and would be soon 
able to mix a little in society — a little cheerful 
society would be so good for her, &c., &c. 

Visits came thick and fast, and Alice's car- 
riage (which her guardians had provided for her 
use at Flowermead) had to be driving about the 
county in all directions, taking the Rector and 
Ellen to return the calls. Much to the disap- 
pointment of the callers, Alice would not go to 
any of their houses, but kept quietly at home at 
the Rectory, while her friends went through the 
formalities. 
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But Mrs. Gawcock, of Clairibank Park, was 
not to be done in this way. Mrs. Gawcock was 
a widow, and having been left by the late Squire 
a rent-charge on the property, thought the most 
likely way of getting it was to live with her son, 
the young Squire, and thus, at any rate, to get 
her board and lodging out of him. Frank Gaw- 
cock, Esq., the eldest son, was a fair shot and 
an indifferent rider ; as to his other qualifica • 
tions we can't say much. The Rev. Henry Gaw^ 
cock, the second son, and Rector of Clairi^ 
bank, was a bad shot and a worse rider, though 
he would persist in thinking he could excel in 
both these qualifications ; as to his powers as a 
divine and a parish priest, they were rather below 
zero. He smoked a good deal of tobacco, read 
BeWs Life^ and preached a borrowed sermon on 
Sundays. The third son, Mr. Miles Gawcock, 
had a desire to serve his country in the noble 
profession of arms, and had consequently sought 
for a commission in an Infantry regiment ; but, 
as he expressed it, " he had got spun twice by 
those confounded examinations ;" consequently, 
his country was still deprived of his services. 

Mrs. Gawcock, of Clairibank, who would not 
have objected to see either of these heroes 
joined for better for worse to the heiress of 
Doryton, was, as we have said, not to be done 
so easily. Alice did not return her call, Ellen 
and the Rector having duly responded to the 
polite attention of Mrs. Gawcock, Messrs. Frank 
and Henry Gawcock. She did not return her 
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call, but Mrs. Gawcock determined to bring her 
out ; such a capital chance, thought Mrs. G., if 
I can get hold of her first, before any of the others 
come to know her ! So Ellen received a beauti- 
fully scented letter in au envelope with a yellow 
lining. 

"My dear Miss Frampton — We are very 
quiet people at Clairibank, so I hope we may 
have the pleasure of seeing you and Mr. Framp- 
ton quite in a friendly way; and I trust you will 
be able to persuade your dear young friend, 
Miss Tonstall, to accompany you. The little 
party I am going to propose would, I think, 
amuse her, and as there will be positively no 
one but ourselves, I am sure she need not shrink 
from it. I know that you, like myself, my dear 
- Miss Frampton, take a great interest in all that 
concerns the poor, and so I need make no 
apology for asking you and Mr. Frampton and 
Miss Tonstall to a little treat which we have 
devised for the children in dear Henry's school. 
He takes such a lively interest in them, that we 
are very glad to do all that we can to please 
him. We mean to give the dear children a treat 
of tea and buns on Thursday next, and they are 
to play in the park afterwards. We hope that 
you will all come to luncheon at two. Pray, my 
dear Miss Frampton, use your influence with 
your friend, and get her to come. I am sure 
it would amuse her and do her good. 

" Ever sincerely yours, 

" Georgiana Gawcock." 
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" Will you go, Alice ?" said Ellen Frampton, 
as she read this letter aloud. " It's clear to 
me that the party is made for you." 

" Don't you think I might stay at home ?" 
said Alice. 

"I am afraid we should not be very wel- 
come without you." 

"Then I will go," said Alice. "It's only 
for an hour or two in the morning, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" That's all it can be. It's rather an un- 
seasonable time for a school-feast, and I have 
a suspicion that this one has been got up for 
a purpose." 

"At any rate the children will be the gainers," 
said Alice. 

On the appointed day, the carriage conveyed 
Mr. and Miss Frampton and the heiress to Clairi- 
bank Park, where they were most eagerly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Gawcock. A splendid luncheon 
was laid out in the dining room, and all three 
sons were on duty to amuse the young ladies. 
" The Squire" rather took to Ellen Frampton, 
whom he pronounced to be a " very jolly girl," 
consequently the coast was clear for the Rev. 
Henry to make his advances to the heiress. 

" Very cold to-day, don't you think so ?" 
said that worthy. 

" It is rather cold," responded Alice. 

" Take a glass of wine ?" 

" No, thank you !" 

" No wine ! then I'll take one instead — very 
cold I call it." 
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" Have you many children in your school?" 

" Children ! — oh, there are plenty of them ! — 
nasty little brats they are." 

" I thought you were very fond of the school." 

" Bless you, no ! I hate the very sight of 
it — nasty little puggy things, those children !" 

" But at any rate you are giving them a treat 
to-day." 

" Oh — ah ! The old lady is holding out some- 
thing for them, I believe. I've nothing to do 
with it — don't bother my head about such 
things. Do you dance? Of course you do, 
though !" 

" No !" said Alice ; " I never dance." 

" Not dance ! Then shan't you go to the 
Marchton ball ?" 

" Certainly not !" said the young lady. 

" Oh ! I'm sorry I shan't meet you. But you 
will dance after a bit — when you get out of 
mourning, you know ! Don't you see ?" 

** I don't think I shall take to dancing," said 
Alice. 

" Oh ! you'll have to give balls at Doryton — 
such a ball-room as there is there ! My mother 
is always talking of the balls there used to be 
when old Lady Tonstall was alive. Did you 
know old Sir Cuthbert ?" 

" I once saw him," said Alice. 

" That all ! rum old boy he was — used to 
swear like a trooper — quarrelled with every- 
body. He once called me a fool — but he was 
an old fellow, you see, and it was no use 
making a row." 
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Sir Cuthbert's granddaughter was almost 
inclined to endorse the sentiment. Mr. Miles 
did not think it was quite fair that his brother 
should have it all his own way. He thought he 
would try to get in a word. 

** Do you know the 109th, Miss Tonstall ?" 

**Know what?" said Alice^ fairly puzzled. 

"The 109th— the fellows— officers of the 
109th, I mean. Have you ever met any of 
them ?" 

" Not that I am aware of," said Alice. 

" Very fast regiment, I can tell you — do the 
thing in style ! That's the regiment I want to 
get into. Miss Tonstall." 

"And can't you succeed?" said Alice, inno- 
cently, 

" No ! confound it. They've spun me twice, 
but I hope to win the third time — getting well 
crammed, I can tell you." 

'* Is the examination very hard?" asked Alice. 

" Hard ! T should think so ! pull a fellow up 
for making the least bit of a wrong spelling ; 
and want you to know whereabouts all the 
places in the world are. I never can remember 
that geography ! As to their botheration lati- 
tude and longitude, I am sure to forget which is 
which." 

" It is rather puzzling," said Alice, we fear 
not quite so innocently as before. 

" Oh ! it's really awful ! They never taught 
us any of that bosh at Eton, you know — that's 
where it is. If I had been to some little trum- 
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pery commercial school, of course I should have 
known all about it ; don't you see ?" 

Alice did not see it quite plain, but she did ^ 
not say so. 

"Do you hunt, Miss Tonstall?" asked the 
Squire. 

" Frank, how can you ask such a question ? 
you must remember how lately Miss Tonstall 
has lost " 

" Oh ! I don't mean this season," said the 
Squire, correcting himself; " but any time. Do 
you like it — fond of it?" 

" I've never tried," said Alice ; " but I like 
riding. I used to enjoy riding the Norwegian 
ponies." 

"Are they good 'uns?" asked the elder 
hopeful. 

" Very, I believe." 

" What's the damage, now, of a pony in those 
parts ?" 

"Damage!" 

" I mean price, you know. What can you 
pick up a good pony for ?" 

" I think they cost very little ; but I don't 
know how much in English money," said Alice. 

" They are fearfully dear here, I can tell you. 
There was old Carvell, of Flowermead, sold a 
pony for eighty pounds at Marchton fair. By 
the way, Mr. Frampton, you must have known 
Carvell ?" 

" Yes, I had that pleasure," said the Rector, 
getting as red as fire. 
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"Sharp fellow was Carvell, and as good 
hand at selling a horse as any man in Wessex. 
And those daughters of his — what girls they 
were ! You knew them, of course !" 

"Yes!" said the Rector, sitting upon live 
coals. 

" There was some absurd story about one of 
them going to be married to some old parson. 

I forget hullo! who is that kicking me under 

the table ?" 

" Shall we go and look at the children ?" said 
Mrs. Gawcock, with adrcdt generalship. " Frank 
and Henry, you can escort the young ladies. I 
dare say Mr. Frampton will give me his arm." 

The Rector's bow might have done credit to 
Sir Charles Grandison, and out the party sallied 
to view the children's y^it^. The children's y^^e 
was, however, a very sorry affair. There were 
some thirty or forty little brats, in a very close 
little room, endeavouring to look happy, while 
an extremely cross-looking schoolmistress sup- 
plied them with tea and cake. 

" So interesting, isn't it?" said Mrs. Gawcock, 
to Alice. 

"They are to have some play afterwards, 
ain't they ?" asked Ellen. 

" Oh ! yes ; they may play in the park as 
much as they please." 

" We will have a game of play with them," 
said Ellen. 

"What charming spirits you have. Miss 
Frampton !" said Mrs. Gawcock ; " but I am 
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afraid Miss Tonstall will hardly be inclined to 
join you." 

" Oh ! Alice will enjoy a game with the chil- 
dren, I think," said Ellen. 

"Yes!" said Alice, "if it makes them happy." 

The children were never more surprised in 
their lives, than, on being released from their 
close schoolroom, to find real live ladies ready to 
play with them, and to be initiated into all sorts 
of complicated games by Ellen Frampton, who 
was a perfect mistress of the art of play. The 
gentlemen stood and looked on with rather a 
vacant stare, not exactly knowing what to make 
of it. Henry, however, soon retired to smoke 
a cigar in private. He had had enough of those 
confounded children, he said. 

Meantime, Mrs. Gawcock professed to be in- 
tensely interested, and kept putting in at odd 
moments the proper phrases : "How delightful! 
" Ho.w interesting !" " What a flow of spirits ! 
" I really have been so amused by your plays, 
my dear Mis Frampton ! I am sure the children 
must have enjoyed themselves ! Good-bye — 
good-bye — my dear Miss Tonstall, I trust we 
may soon meet again." 
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CHAPTER XLin. 



GEORGE'S RETURN. 



Alice could not say that she was particularly 
fascinated with the Gawcocks, and neither the 
squire, parson, or soldier had made a very deep 
impression on her. This, however, was only the 
beginning of a series of attentions from all the 
neighbours, who were not all of them like the 
Gawcocks, some of them being anxious to be 
civil to her merely out of kindness and friendly 
feeling. She resisted, nevertheless, going out as 
much as she could. Kept continually anxious 
and harassed by thoughts of George Frampton, 
and being without spirit for any sort of gaiety, 
however tamed down to suit her supposed tastes, 
she tried as much as possible to decline all invi- 
tations. Great ladies, however, titled and un- 
titled, would insist on the pleasure of having her 
at their houses ; and Alice, with a heavy heart 
and a broken spirit, was sometimes forced to go. 
People wondered when they saw her, how an 
heiress of ^15,000 a year could be so sombre 
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and melancholy as she seemed to be; or, perhaps 
(they thought), it is pride, and the conscious- 
ness of her importance, that keeps her back 
from showing interest in things ! Poor Alice ! 
if they could have seen her heart, they would 
not have detected much pride there ! 

One day, they were preparing to start for Lady 
Glenover's to luncheon. Her ladyship had been 
over three times to call at Flowerraead (and 
would have come twenty times rather than let 
Alice off), and at last had got them to fix a day 
to visit Hasterns. It was a very long drive, 
and the weather was cold and dull, but they had 
been absolutely bullied into accepting, and the 
thing must be done. 

Alice felt extremely out of spirits that morn- 
ing. She had no heart for the society of the 
sort of people she met at these grand houses. 
She could not enter into their amusements or 
interests, or see things from the same point of 
view as they saw them. " If this is to be the price 
I am to pay for my property," thought she, " it 
will indeed be dear. Would that I were alto- 
gether rid of it, and back with my good old 
uncle in Bergen !" Then, as she thought of 
Bergen, there came back the association of 
George Frampton, and the happy hours they 
had spent together there. As her mind dwelt 
upon him, she was more than ever persuaded that 
he must be lost to her now for ever. If alive, 
they must have heard from him before this. Then 
what a mockery was it to her, to have this great 
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property, if she was to have the burden of it 
alone. Could not she give it up ? — bestow it 
upon some good object, and just keep a little 
pittance for herself? 

Miserably out of spirits was the great heiress 
as she got into the carriage for the long, cold 
drive to Hastems. Ellen's smiling face also 
looked a little discomposed. The Rector, 
wrapped in a cloak of many folds, deposited him- 
self in his seat with a slight sigh, and the party 
altogether seemed by no means a lively one. 

On drives the carriage, and is just making 
the turn out of the gate, when a loud, bright 
voice suddenly hails the coachman. "Hallo! 
Stop ! stop !" and in an instant — George Framp- 
ton is beside them. Pale, haggard, feeble, he 
looks. His left arm is carried in a sling, and an 
empty coat-sleeve speaks but too plainly of the 
loss of a hand ; but there he is, alive, at home, 
greeting them with smiles and the most eager 
demonstratiorfs of joy — joying to see his loved 
sister — joying still more to see Alice, the chosen 
one of his heart ; Alice whom he had believed 
still at Bergen ! Alice who, he thought, could 
not be greeted by him for many a long and 
weary day ! Oh ! who shall paint the joy of the 
returned sailor ? 

They may put the carriage away, there will 
be no going to Hastems to-day. The Lady 
Glenover may do the best she can without her 
expected guests. Call this a dark day ? Why, 
it is the brightest of all the year — the brightest 
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of all her life to Alice ! There was a back- 
ground of deep shade ! There was the sad story 
of Alice's great loss, but this was of necessity 
mixed up, in its recital, with the confession that 
it was to succour him that the fatal journey was 
undertaken. 

George's smiles were mingled with his tears. 
There was the story of his wound and imprison- 
ment, the long miseries and hardships of a pro- 
tracted illness among strangers. He had written 
letters, but had never received any. This had 
made him miserably anxious. Being taken away 
from the war, and from all hope of distinction, 
this had been a sore grief. But George could 
scarce dwell upon his troubles, so overflowing 
with happiness did the present seem. As yet he 
had heard nothing of Alice's new wealth. This 
was thought a minor matter ; it had never en- 
tered into Alice's head to speak of it. But, of 
course, the story must soon be told. When 
George heard it, he drew a moment back. 

" Alice, this will sunder between me and you 
— it must — perhaps it ought to sunder us." 

Alice looked at him for a moment to see if he 
was in earnest. An unmistakable look of se- 
rious and very anxious earnestness was on his 
face. " George !" in a tone of soft reproach, 
was her answer, and she threw herself with utter 
abandonment into his arms. " Can you think I 
would for a moment hold that wretched wealth 
if it is to cost me all that my heart holds dear ? 
S^o, George ; let us try to learn to use it 
rightly, together." 
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" Can you love me, maimed, mutilated, and 
poor? unfit for service — without " 

" I love you a thousand times better thus. It 
shall be my study to make up for your dreadful 
wound and loss. Oh ! George, I shall be able to 
serve you." 

There spoke a true woman's heart. George 
Frampton, you are a happy man ! What a price- 
less jewel have you found ! What matters it 
that vou have suffered much ? What matters it, 
even, that you are maimed, and unfit for active 
service? There is the wide field open before 
you of activity in doing good ; the power given 
you to be useful, and helpful, and charitable ; 
the means of blessing and raising a whole neigh- 
bourhood afforded to you; and, ever by your 
side in each noble, energetic project, in every 
scheme of usefulness, every active labour in 
well-doing, there is the bright, sweet form of 
your Alice, loving and beloved,. your best com- 
panion, your most excellent and precious gift ! 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



HIGHLY SATISFACTORY. 



The reformation of Flowermfead goes on apace 
now, and it bids fair to be the pattern village of 
Wessex. In addition to the influence of active 
personal working, kind words, sound advice, 
and good example, there is, behind these, the 
influence of property — the mighty power of 
riches rightly used and carefully applied in the 
fitting direction. 

George Frampton reigns at Doryton Hall — 
George with his beautiful young bride — both 
intent upon doing good, on raising, and civilising, 
and humanising the poor people, long brutalized 
by neglect and crime ; people who had lost self- 
respect, by seeing that nobody cared for them — 
who bad lost all reverence for the law, by feel- 
ing it ever hardly pressing upon them — who had 
learned to hate the rich, because they only ob- 
served in them selfishness and oppression; and 
to dislike all genuine religion, because it was 
presented to them disfigured and disgraced by 
flagrant negligence and wrong. 

S 
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All these evils George and Alice are deter- 
mined to remove as far as in them liei^, and in 
the close connexion between Doryton and 
Flowermead, plans are matured, and projects 
discussed and debated on, by which not only 
Flowermead, but also all the neighbourhood, 
is to be benefitted and blest. 

In these plans and arrangements, the most 
valuable counseller and helper is James Nugent. 
He now sees brought about, in a happier and 
more genuine fashion, that which he had at one 
time fondly hoped to effect through the fears of 
the usurping possessor. As he feels continually 
more deeply conscious of the wrong to which he 
had lent himself then, so now is he even more 
zealous in working for the good. New cottages 
are rising up in Flowermead, on the estate 
belonging to the Doryton property ; and into 
these, only carefully-chosen tenants are admitted, 
forming a sort of groundwork of respectability, 
and a standard of what the rest of the village is 
to tend towards. 

A new village also is springing up about mid- 
way between Flowermead and Doryton, to save 
the labourers on the farms the daily toil of 
walking many weary miles to and from , their 
work, in order that the hares and pheasants 
may not be disturbed by the near neighbourhood 
of that far inferior animal, man ; and George 
does not recognise the paramount importance 
of game to all other earthly considerations. 
He has destroyed his outlying preserves, though 
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he still keeps some round about the Hall, in 
which he can orive a friend a famous day's 
shooting. Under the new rigime^ the cottagers 
are the most efficient of keepers. They have 
taken the matter into their own hands, and if a 
poacher were to venture to make a raid on the 
young Squire's preserves, woe betide him ! — he 
would not try it a second time if he were caught. 
Consequently, poaching is almost defunct at 
Flowermead. There are a few inveterates who 
still try their hand upon Squire Gawcoek and 
some of the neighbouring magnates, but they 
don't go to the old familiar beat now. There is 
also another difficulty in their way ; Jerry 
Dawkins is now Squire Frampton's head keeper, 
and Jerry knows a thing or two, not only about 
game, but about poachers also. They don't 
want to try their hands against Jerry. 

The Rector of Flowermead has learnt a great 
deal in the course of some two years — more 
than he had learnt in all his previous life. In 
the midst of his work and usefulness, he is 
happy and contented ; far more so than when 
he was tortured by the infraction of the old 
regime and the new theories springing up 
within the venerable walls of Chester College. 

But the Rector is a little bit melancholy just 
now. He is not quite in his usual spirits. A 
cloud has flitted across the summer sky: his 
well-beloved niece, Ellen, has just left him. 
True, she is not gone very far away. Mr. 

S 2 
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Nugent had persuaded her that it would be a 
very desirable arrangement that a little cere- 
mony should be gone through between them, 
and that after that they should go and live at 
Mead Hall — long vacant — and that the house 
should be nicely fitted up, papered and painted, 
&c. ; and that instead of Ellen's being every 
evening with her uncle, he should spend about a 
couple of evenings a week at Mead Hall, while 
they should do ditto ditto at the Rectory. 
The Rector thinks he may be able to exist under 
this arrangement, particularly as there is Dory- 
ton on the other side of him, which also prefers 
a strong claim for a good slice of his time. As 
to the great houses at which, for a few months, 
he was so welcome a guest, somehow or other 
they don't seem quite so eager for his company 
now — although, as uncle to the Squire of Dory- 
ton, doubtless, he obtains some small portion of 
their regard. 

George is considered rather an unorthodox 
squire by some of the old hands, but he is gene- 
rally popular, and a very useful man he is likely 
to make, when he has learnt his business a little, 
as a magistrate and country gentleman. There 
is no scheme of usefulness, or of hearty, genuine, 
honest amusement for the neighbourhood, which 
finds the Squire of Doryton slow to back it up. 
His time, and purse, and good word, is ever 
ready for all things that are really worth sup- 
porting. With his maimed arm, he can be no 
great sportsman himself, but he gives twice as 
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much as old Sir Cuthbert did, to the county 
hounds. 

And Alice — Alice, with those deep eyes — 
how fares it with her ? Alice being intensely 
happy — the most blessed wife and mother of 
the neighbourhood (I am not quite sure whether 
Mrs. Nugent would admit that, though !) — Alice 
has grown far more beautiful than ever. When 
she does appear in the county gatherings, she 
rather pales the ineffectual fires of the Miss 
Glenovers, who formerly were considered without 
a rival in the county; but Alice. is not very 
fond of these grand parties — at which the Miss 
Glenovers rejoice accordingly. She has thrown 
herself into her position, as the wife of a great 
landed proprietor, with all the intense earnest- 
ness which belongs to her character ; and really 
— though she wishes to be on good terms with 
all her neighbours — she can't find the time to 
be going out much. She is often, however, to 
be seen at Mead Hall ; and the two friends, 
having now new interests in common, are more 
closely joined than ever. 

Mr. Aveland is now likely to be able to pro- 
vide comfortably^ for those numerous half-uncles 
of Alice whose future had before weighed so 
much on his mind. 

Reader ! if desirous of lionising Flowermead, 
you happen, in the course of your investigations, 
to make acquaintance with George Frampton, 
and get invited to spend a week at Doryton — 
go. You won't find a pleasanter house to visit 
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at, very easily. It is probable, too, that during 
the week yoa will see something of the Rector 
of Flowermead, and I am pretty sure you will 
make acquaintance with the Nugents. I think 
you'll like them if you do, and they will be able 
to tell you a great deal more than I can as to 
the reformation of Flowermead. 



THE END. 
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